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Little Claire, the Opera Singer, 


BY CORINNE CUSHMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “BLACK EYES AND BLUE,” ‘ MAD- | 


| closely, as when long 


_ their talents available. 


—_— 


: Well, there in our front-row box we sat.—Buiwer. | 


CAP, THE LITTLE QUAKERESS,” “ LOCKED 
HEART,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
° WHE SPECTATOR IN THE BOX. ; 
 Ghildliko and wistful and sorrowful-eyed.” 


DrLicurrvn, enchanting mystery of the 

green-room!”—like so many other mysteries 

not half so a nema whén you approach it 
e r but unattained! 

A dozen girls were in the dressing-room of 
one ef the opera-houses, the most of them busy | 
with fancy-work, for the ‘“‘ wait” was a long 
one and time dragged unless they had some 
means of passing it away. ‘Tho place was com- 
fortable and well-lighted; Mr, Bright, the man- 
ager, was wise in his way; he saw no economy | 
in having his girls ill with sore throat half the 
time for want of a warm room. 

He was very strict, too; a church choir was | 
not so protected as was his chorus—not even a‘ 
lady friend could gain admittance behind the 
scenes unless legitimate business required ; these 
demoiselles were his children so long as they 
were under the roof of his theater. Some of 
these girls, singing here for ten dollars a week, 
belonged to excellent families, though the 
<4 fs number of them, it must be confessed, 
had been compelled by stern poverty to make | 


Two or three of them were young married 
ladies glad to make their good voices available | 
in adding to the slender incomes of their hus- 
bands. hey made quite a picture, sitting | 
about in the peasant costumes which the opera | 
of the evening demanded, little white caps | 
perched on their heads, their black slippers and | 
scarlet stockings showing under the short petti- | 
coats, their trim waists laced up in bright-col- | 
ored jackets, their hands busy with crochet, | 
ns 4 apsaragay stitch, or applique, whis- | 
pering to one another half under their breath, 
while the pulsing music of the orchestra was 
heard supporting the rich voice of the prima 
donna or the pathetic notes of the second tenor. 

6 girls seemed on pleasant terms with each 
other, chatting about their affairs, domestic 
or love-affairs, as it might chance, their shop- 
ping, the horrid temper of the first tenor, or 
whatever came up. -The prima donna, Al- 
berta, “was a darling,” she was so kind to all of 
them and ‘‘put on no airs.” Altogether, the 
chorus, on the feminine side, were having a nice 
time, low chatting to each other, while their 
busy fingers drew out the bright threads of silk 
or Berlin wool. 

The only one who said nothing, and to whom 
the others paid no attention, was the smallest 
and the youngest of the group, a girl who, in 
this short peasant costume, appear to ‘be a 
mere child—you would have said of thirteen, at 
tho first glance; for she was not much past sev- 
enteen, and having her hair braided down her 
back and her crimson petticoat half-way to hor 
knees, and being very slim and not very tall, 
she seemed more childish than she was. 

Sho was crocheting a lady’s sleeveless jacket, 
to be worn under @ wrap in winter weather; 
she was always doing this same work, and al- 
ways kept herself steadily employed during the 
“~waits:” sothat her companions inferred she 
was these jackets for the stores; and in 
this they were correct—Claire added two dol- 
lars a week to her income by this work—two 
do which just paid for one singing lesson. 

‘ Perhaps Claire was no poorer than some of 


the other girls; but she was prouder and more 


reserved; so she was left mostly to-herself, as 
she preferred, Then, too, the older ones could 
hardly be ex to like it that Claire was al- 
ways put in the front rank when the chorus 
went on—that she was in all the dances, the 


‘bits of conversation and the most striking 


tableaux; but mana; have a keen eye for 

rsonal beauty, and Claire was the loveliest 
Tittio creature that ever appeared in a chorus. . 
Mr. Bright would gladly have paid her twice 
what he did, for her face alone, had she not 
been able to sing a note—though he did not tell 
her so, nor did she dream it; and as she sung 
like a bird, and had grace and intelligence, he 
secretly valued her very highly. 


‘ 


’ 


Presently the fancy-work was hastily rolled 
up, and the girls sprung to their feet as the 
prima donna came in, flung herself down in a 
chair and fanned herself, 

“T thought he would bite me, in the kissing 
seene,” she panted, 

**He’s horrid—perfectly horrid! Cross old 
i i responded the girls; they would have 
hiked to linger to hear more and to help Alberta 
enange her dress, but they must go on for the 
geens of the * festa,” and they trooped out onto 
the stage to meet the male chorus from the op- 
ving aud arrange themselves for a rustic 


danee; the orchestra struck up a dance mea- 


| gure, the curtain went up, and little Claire, 


along with the others, was whirlingand balanc- 
ing with her 5 prio a light-footed peasant in 
velveteen and silver buttons. 

After the dance there was some lively con- 
versationin song. Claire wasinher designated 
place, at the front, on the right, where the au- 
dience could admire the exquisite grace of her 
slim, supple figure, her feet in child’s slippers, 
her white arms, her large, grave brown eyes 
with their long fringes, her lovely features and 
her thick-braided, glistening chestnut-brown 
hair, all her own. 

There were scores of young follows, every 
night, who tried to. attract the attention of the 
pale, preity young chorus-singer; they might 
as well have tried to ‘‘flirt” with a marble 
statue; Claire thought no more of them than 
she did of the gilded Cupids who adorned the 
chandelier and the carvings of the dress-circle. 
Her whole heart was in her work. It was the 
dream of her life to become a poe donna; 
the love of music was part of her being; she 
was a woman in ambition, but she was a child 
in many other things; to her, the stage, with 
all its hard, hard work, was a realm of fairy 
and enchantment—a place like no other place— 
a magical world apart—and the audience were 
mers puppets who were thereto fill up the seats 
of the theater. Sometimes her glance would 
take note of the jewels, satins and plumes of 
some beautiful lady, and she would resolve 
some time to be like that lady; for the men she 
had never even a passing look. 

As she stood on this particular evening she 
was quite near the lower box looking directly 
on the stage at the right. It had but one ocou- 

ant, a foreign-looking gentleman of about 
orty, dark-eyed and olive-skinned, elaborately 
dressed, with diamonds flashing on his slender 
hands and in his shirt-front, after the manner 
of rich foreigners: a gentleman, surely, who 
had seen too much of the world to show any ex- 
citement at the discovery of a rare degree of 
loveliness in a chorus-singer; yet he leaned for- 
ward and watched Claire witha sort of startled 
fascination. His burning gaze drew her own 
by some mysterious magnetism, to meet it; an 
then she, too, started and lost color, while a 
strange, tremulous thrill ran through her fresh 
young voice, threatening to break it down. 

Twice and thrice she stole a covert look at 
him who stared at her so hard, at every glance 
corr and her voice more faint; then 

he dance-measure struck up again, ber partner 
seized her hands and whirled her round and 
round after her departing comrades, until the 
last glimpse of her tiny feet twinkled off behind 
the “‘ sets” at the left. 

“What do you know of that gentleman in the 
bu» You fii with him atcha ate TY ge 
Claire,” said her partner, jealously, holding on 
to her hands which she tried to free. 

““T know nothing of him, I never saw him 
before. I don’t know what aoe mean by flirt- 
ing; but I think you are unkind and I wish you 
would let me go. You hurt my hands.” 

She said it very gently and coldly, and he im- 
mediately released her, muttering: 

“You are a queer girl, Claire. You never 
take an interest im any one.” 

“T have no time to take an interest in any- 
thing but my singing, Carlos.” 3 

“Well, good-night, Claire.” 
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‘*Good-night,” she responded, in her sweet, . 


cold tones. 

‘* A person might eat his heart out for her— 
she would not care,” muttered Carlos, as she 
glided away. 

It was the last of the chorus for that evening. 
The girls were hurriedly slipping out of their 
costumes and into their ev ay dresses. Two 
or three of them had handsome clothes, with 
silk wraps, or seal-skins, almost equal to Al- 
berta’s own; the majority, however, were very 

laint and appeared very commonplace 
nd in their cheap frocks and hate, with 
their thin shawls wrapped about them. When 
nd left the theater, the second tenor was 
waitin 


1% to see the young lady in the seal-skin | 


‘ 
- 


ates ee 


cloak safely home, a carrtage was’ waiting for 
Alberta, the husbands had come. to escort Sheir 
wives; and the remainder of the chorus had to 
make its way home as best it could, without 
other pie fogs the consciousness of the 
police being on call if needed. 

Little Claire had no friend to come for her. 
Carlos had offered more than once to see that she 
reached her home all right; but she had courte- 
ously declined his company, stating that her 
residence was not three blocks away, and the 
officer on that. beat always looked out for her 
welfare. Drawing her shawl closely about her 
for there was -a keen night-wind, she hurrie¢ 
around the corner, down the block, and back on 
the next street, to a shabby boarding-house in 
the rear of the theater. 

“Tt’s a cold night, Flannigan,” she said, cheer- 
fully, to the policeman who paced by as she ran 
up the steps and opened the door with a night- 
key. ‘‘I hope you are comfortable,” 

“Snug asa bug in a rug, my little dear,” he 
answered her, ‘'Swate drames to your little 
ladyship.” 

Big Fiannigan, the burly officer, made it 
his business to protect the night-journey of the 
little maid; she was as safe with him as his own 
little girl could have been; Claire had won his 
heart by her pretty manners, her quiet dignity, 
and her loneliness. 

‘“To think of the poor bit-thing not havin’ so 
much as a father, let alone a mother, to look af- 
ter her! Sure, I’d put meself out to see she got 
home safe. Lots and lots is the times they 
comes sneaking afther her, an’ she none the 
wiser, God bless her! She never sees ’em, or 
knows they’re a bad lot. An’ they know me, 
troth, they do that! Here’s one of ’em, now, 
bad ’cess to him, a reg’lar swell, wid his pock- 
ets stuffed out wid goold, I make no doubt, 
a-creepin’ after, an’ a-lookin’ up an’ a-iakin’ the 
number of the house! I’d like to collar him an’ 
march him off to the jug, would he lave me an 
excuse! Ouch, but this isa big-bug, an’ a for- 
rin gentleman, at that, [take it! He’s got the 
number—I can’t help that—but he’ll get no fur- 
der, that I can tell him.” 

ree Sapte stood by the lamp-post looking 
on while the dark gentleman, quite indifferent 
to his cool stare, wrote down the number of the 
house in a note-book, restored it to an inside 
pocket, and walked on with the air of one quite 
accustomed to doing as he pleased. 

The bells of the city struck twelve as little 
Claire climbed the two long, dirty, and ill-light- 
ed flights of stairs leading to her small room at 
the top of the house. When she had ed her 
way in she lighted the gas, revealing an apart- 
ment pinched in dimensions and in furnishing, 
but not absolutely destitute of charm—some- 
thing of the grace of its young occupant being 
discernible through its poverty. It belie gra- 
ciously in the nature of warm air to ascend, the 
place was not uncomfortable, though the little 
singer was not allowed a fire by the terms of 
her agreement with her landlady. To make 
room for almost the sole heirloom left her by 
her mother—an old-fashioned upright Erard 
piano, in a case of solid carved rosewood, grown 
more beautiful with age—Claire had sacrificed 
her bed, a lounge being made to do duty in- 
stead. She must have the piano to accompany 
her singing practice. She had bought with her 
own money the pretty chintz—gray ground 
sprinkled with pink rosebuds—which covered this 
lounge and curtained the window. The stained 
top of the cheap dressing-bureau was hidden 
by a piece of the same chintz. Everything was 
as neat as wax. There were several engravings 
on the walls, and a great quantity of choice 
music on the piano. ere was an air of home 
about, which would have made even a stranger 
feel the charm of this little nest up under the 
eaves. Tho apartments of the lady boarder on 
the first floor, in all their tarnished glory of 
threadbare Brussels, and soil-stained crimson 
plush,, were not to be compared. with this r 
room, so dainty and. so tasteful—the landlady 
herself felt the charm which she could not ex- 
plain.- On this night its little mistress was wel- 
comed by a breath of English violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley in a vase before the dressing-glass; 
Carlos had left them at the door for her that 


| morning. 
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Claire hung her hat and shawl in a shallow 
closet and came to the bureau, beside which the 
gaslight burned, showing a red rose in either 
cheek which had not been there when she left 
the theater. Her eyes had grown larger and 
brighter—she was laboring under some great 
excitement. gy 

““He followed me home, 
her image in the glass. “I saw him, as ] was 
putting my latch-key in the door.” 


» she murmured, t0 


—" 
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The dark eyes of the image in the mirror di- 
with wonder that had in it a shade of awe 
and fear; they looked back at little Claire from 
under their long fringes with a gaze full of mys. 
ry as well as surprise—but, they could tell 
her nothing; so, after a time, she slowly un- 
ed and slipped into her soft white ruffled 
nightgown, in which she looked more like a 
child than ever—knelt and said her prayers— 
‘Tolled herself up in a down quilt like a moth in 
@ cocoon, and nestled down on the couch to in- 
nocent sleep—‘‘ sleep, which knits up the ravel- 
ed sleeve of care”—and which, gradually steal- 
ing over her eyelids, kissed away her wonder 
and her dread of those fiery eyes which had 
dwelt upon her from the stage-box that even- 
ing; sleep, which gave rest and holy dreams to 
the young chorus-singer 


CHAPTER II. 
BY FAIR MEANS OR FOUL. 

**Rach walks with a spy or a jailer behind him,” 

‘* PIERRE!” 

In one of the sumptuous guest-chambers of a 

Ouse on Fifth avenue a gentleman, at eight the 
Next morning, was dressing for the day, assist- 
€d by his body-servant, a clever-looking mulat- 
to. “It was the snes eae Prog person who 
had stared so intently at little Claire the pre- 
Vious evening; but he was not a foreigner 
however, but a Louisianian of wealth and 
Standing, who was paying a flying visit to New 
York, and had been persuaded to leave his 
hotel and take up his abode for a few days with 
Aubrey Chayce, a fashionable young million- 
ale, who kept up a Sachelor establishment on 
the avenue. 

“Pierre!” 

“Yes, mastah.”. 

“I saw the girl on tha stage last night.” 

“Yes, mastah, I was in the gallery—I seen 
her, too.” 

“T must have an interview with her to-day or 

morrow. Pierre, you have been with me all 
eat life; when I was alad of ten you were a 
istie pickaninny of jwe; you have never done 
anything but wait on mo, You and I have 
been through some strange scenes together. 
ou were with me through: the war—you 
dressed me for my weddine—I expect you will 
dress ma for my grave. You are the only liv- 
ing human being who knows a certain part of 
my history—the only friend I can rely on to see 
me safely through what I then undertook. You 
ow tne stumbling-block this girl may become 
> me. ‘May become,’ I say, since the proba- 
bility is that she will give me no great trouble. 
If she should, 1 rely on you, Pierre, to dome a 
gnal service.” 

‘Mastah, you know there is nothing in the 
World I would not willingly do for you. All 
erre was made fo’ was to wait on mastah,” 

**-You have always proven both faithful and 
ficient. Now, the time has come when I may 
ask of you more than I ever have before. I be- 

leve you would do whatever I wish, for my 
Sake and for Miss Elfie’s sake,” and the master 
looked steadily in the eyes of the man, who 
Seized his hand and kissed it. 

*‘T would stand up an’ be shot fo’ you an’ 
Missa.” 

‘I believe it. Imay want you to do some- 

ing harder than that. Supposing, Pierre, it 
Should become necessary to get rid of this girl?” 

asked, in a low, unsteady voice. 

**Tt could be done,” was the firm answer, and 
& sudden gleam—it might almost be called a 
&leam of murderous cunning—showed an in- 
Stant in the black-eyes and vanished. 

“Thanks, Pierre; I thought you would not 
fail me. ‘Desperate ills require desperate 
remedies.? However, I hope we shall have no 
trouble with Claire. I would not go near her 
at all; but, you know the ladies at the convent 
in Baltimore who brought her up, to.d me she 
had the wildest ideas of her own future—that 
She was exceedingly proud of being a Laselle— 
think of it!” with a laugh—“ and that she keeps 

er mother’s marriage-certificate and her fa- 


’ ther’s loye-letters to her mother among her 


choicest treasures, Pierre, we must have those 
wngs ! 
(, Lshould say so, mastab.” 
“By fair means or foul.” 
‘Jus’ as mastah says, Pierre is Mastah La- 
@Mle’s servant.” 
he gentleman walked up and downthe room, 
xturbed, excited; the servant watched him 
“lth affectionate concern. Some one tapped at 
‘ae door, announcing breakfast; the visitor 
Would have gone down without coat or cravat 
—Pierre called him back ‘and completed the 
ii, elegant toilet, 
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When the guest, a few moments later, enter- 
ed the dining-room and greeted his handsome 
young host no one could have dreamed that he 

ada care on his mind; he was all smiles and 
affability. There were only the two of them at 
table, ey chatted away in the careless fash- 
ion of those who have nothing to do but enigy 
themselves; the guest complimented the ch 
late and his friend’s cook, chattered about last 
night’s opera—complained of the remoteness of 
plantation-life from the pleasures of the city. 

‘* But we have amusements of our own, after 
all, Mr. Chayce. We ride, and drive, and give 
balls, and make up parties to go to town. ou 
say you intend visiting Florida the latter part 
of February. I shall never forgive you if you 
fail to take Belle-rivitre on your way. M 
wife will be most happy towelcome you; so will 
my daughter—though she is only a little witch 
of fourteen. Hifie is the light of our home, Mr. 
Chayce; she promises to be rarely beautiful 
and is full of spirit and gayety. I need rot tell 

ou she is my idol. 

he time is coming when we may have to give 
herup to some man. Yet,” he added, with a 
little Teagh “if Elfie must marry, as I suppose 
she will be thinking of doing some day, and if 
my friend Chayce be not a Benedict by that 
time—nothing in the world would gratify me 
so much as for you two to take a fancy to each 
other.” - 

“Thanks, You pay me a high compliment, 
Mr. Laselle. I hope to make your daughter’s 
acquaintance before many weeks. I don’t 
think Iam a marrying man; still, I have time 
in which to change my mind while ma- 
demoiselle is growing up. After all, it will de- 
pend on the lady’s inclination.” 

The two men smiled at each other across the 
table, at this ben Sond a ari «3 for the unknown 
future. They finished breakfast at their leisure, 
lighted cigars and went out for a morning 
stroll. As they came out into Union Square 
Chayce said: 

** Will you come in this music-store a few mo- 


The two gentleman entered the store; it was 
down two steps from the level of the pavement. 
As they passed in another gentleman passed 
out. He, too, was richly dressed and seemed to 
shiver in his fur-lined overcoat, as if he came 
from a hotter climate; his cheeks were sallow, 
his eyes dark and deep-set, restless and engerae 
A lightning flash leaped out of them when they 
fell on the Southerner; but Laselle was speak- 
ing to his friend and did not notice the other 
person, who was sallower than ever when he 
set his foot on the pavement, for his face had 
blanched. 

‘Julien Laselle! the last person I expected to 
meet here! I thoughtthat pleasure would have 
to be deferred until I went South... What is he 
doing in New York? I think he will bear 
watching. Ten to one ho is going to meddle 
with the little girl! If Victor were alive—my 
friend Victor—would he not thank me to keep 
an eye on his child?” 


Cold 4s it was, he.crossed the street and sat | 


down or, @ bench in the square where he could 
keep the music-store in sight. Presently a slim 
girl went quickly by, giving him a modest 


glance of curiosity, he was so evidently from | 


some other land. He started up from his lean- 
ing attitude and gazed after her. 
‘By all the Fates, her living image! Is this 
place haunted?” 
And pom he quitted the bench and followed 


e girl. 
It was little Claire on her way to rehearsal; 
he watched her until she had entered the theater 
“So,” he remarked to himself, drawing a 


It distresses me to think | 


long breath, ‘* she follows in her mother’s foot- | 


steps.” 
e asked the surly doorkeeper for the address 
of the young lady who had just gone in. 
‘* We ain’t allowed to give it,” was the gruff 


reply. 
K Ger name?” 


‘*Tt’s down on the bills as Claire Mason; they 
mostly BO by some other name than their true 
one, sir.” 


‘“How long will it be before rehearsal is | 


over?” 

‘‘That I can’t tell you, sir; it’s sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorter, _The manager is ver. 
strict; he don’t like gentlemen hanging about.” 

‘‘T am pleased to hear that,” said the stran- 


ger, smiling. ‘Yet hecan hardly prevent ee 


walking up and down on the pavement 
have a fancy to do so.” He did not speak so 
much like a foreigner as he looked like one. 


| 


‘That Claire does have the greatest lot or 
fools after her!” muttered the doorkeeper as the 
stranger passed on. ‘‘ An’ she never sees ’em— 
never gives ’ema look, My two-year-old bab 
at home ain’t more innocent than she is. i 
she thinks of is her singing. There he comes. 
back here!—bound to wait till she comes out, f 
dare say,” he added, five minutes later, as the 


gentleman came walking slowly back. *‘I do 
wish they would leave the little girl alone! 
This one has oceans of money, I should ssy— 


some furrin nabob!” : 

And here ar extremely dandified colored per- 
son came along and stopping in front of the 
opera-house, took up a position in front of a 
lamp-post, against which he leaned with an air 
of prorat negligence. 

That nigger has an easy berth, I take it,” 
muttered the old doorkeeper, surveying him 
with contempt, “Jeweled and fixed up to kill! 
I_ reckon he’s vally to the nabob. That ex- 

lains his loitering about here; he’s waitin’ fur 
is master;”-but this shrewd guess of the old 
fellow was not quite correct, as we know. 

Pierre was on the watch; but he would just 
as soon have expected to see a ‘‘spook” as this 
sallow-faced personage, wrapped in rich: furs, 
who presently walked slowly by and gave him 
along fulllook out of a — of deep-set eyes 
that seemed to act like a shock from an electric 
battery on the colored man, whose jaw TpRees 
— whose tawny skin turned a sort of lead 
color. am 

““My laws!” he ejaculated, to himself, when 
the stranger was out of hearing, ‘‘I neber saw 
such eyes—like live coals—for all de worl’ like 
de debbil himself! He ’minded me powerful of 
—but sho’, I’m not one ob de superstituous sort, 
like common volored trash! Lots of folks dis- 
sembles each other; it’s only natural. It’s a 
coincident — only a coincident. Dat gentle- 
man’s from Cuba or Rio Janeiro, 6r some such 
place; I knows the cut of their jib.” MH 

Meantime, the gentleman was also murmur- 
ing to himself: 


Julien and his valet! Pierre was alwaysa — 


rascal. Whatis he watching the theater door 
for? DidI not say so? Poor, poor little butter- 


| fly !—will it not flutter into some one of these 


nets spread to snare it? Come, come! this is 
better than the play they will have to-night on 
the stage. ‘ All the-world’s a stage and the 
men and women merely players,’ Let me see 
the curtain come down on the first scene of this 
—farce?—tragedy? 

And behold, little Claire flutters out into the 
wintry sunshine, and the mulatto ‘‘ shadows” 
her to her homé, and the sallow-faced gentile- 
man laughs in his sleeve. 


CHAPTER III, 
FACE TO FAGE. 


But Lancelot mused a little spaces 
He said, ‘‘She has a lovely face, 
God, in his mercy, give her grace,"* 


‘* THAT same gentleman is in the box staring 
at you harder than ever, I would like to choke 
him!” said Carlos, sotto voce, during the peasant- 
dance that paces ore. 

As they whirled to their place at the front 
Claire looked up—yes, there were those black 
eyes which had so disturbed her the night be- 
fore. And there, sitting beside the dark gen- 
tleman, was another, his opposite in good looks 
—for Aubrey Chayce was a blonde of the most 
perfect type. Never, never had little Claire 
seen any one so beautiful, He had a face,’one 


| look at which had set fire to the light fancies of 


many a girl’s heart. A beautiful head Li a 
above a white throat and broad shoulders; 


gold-tinted hair that would ony eurlin ras ' 
rk-blue eyes: 


of merciless croppings; da 


a sudden glance. 4 

For the first time Claire was conscious under 
observation. Her long lashes drooped, her 
heart bounded under its scarlet bodice; for 
both were looking directly at her—evidently 
talking of her. 


Were those two elegant persons in the right- | 


hand Jower stage-box talking about the insigni- 


- ficant little chorus-singer? Let. us listen and 


learn. 
“Only what might have been expected,” say 

the sank 

verb—' What is bred in the bone will come out 

in the flesh.’ I am sorry to find her here.” _ 

ue an innocent little thing—and very. 


ntleman, ‘There is a vulgar pro- 


A 


"Seems! What can you tell by a woman’s 
face? She is sly enough if she is like her mo- 
ther. I have half a mind to quit New York 
without going near her. I have come too late.” 

“Whose fault is that, Laselle?” 

‘Hers, most decidedly. I wished the Sisters 
to keep her always in the convent; but the mo- 
ther was too strong in her. She insisted that 
she was born to be a great singer, and left them 
despite of their opposition. I only learned that 


she had done so quite recently. You under- | 


stand, she has no legal claim on me. Her mo- 
ther, Mariella, was a singer, who flung her en- 
chantments around my brother when he was 
scarcely more than a boy. He was very fond 
cf her, and, so far as I know, she was true to 
him while he lived. After he was shot, in the 
Battle of the Wilderness, he asked me to make 
what provisidn I could for Mariella and her 
baby; but [ could do little, in those days; no 
Southerner was rich at the end of the war; the 
singer died of consumption in a couple of years, 
cont the child was placed with the good nuns in 
Baltimore. You see, she has no claims on me; 
_nor does she seem to need me; yet, I have a 
small sum of money which came to Victor after 
his death, when the Yankees bought his worn- 
out land; and I must get it off my hands by 
giving it to her.” 

While the last scene was on, the Southerner 
wrote hastily on a leaf torn from his note-book: 


‘* MADEMOISELLE CLAIRE Mason: If you care to re- 
ceive a small amount of money left by a colonel in 
the Confederate service, who died during the war, 
eall to-morrow at 11.4. um. at No. —, Fifth avenue. 

“Juuien LasEnue, of Louisiana,” 


This note was handed to the chorus-singer by 
a mulatto as she came out of the theater. In a 
daze of wonder as to what was in it, she hurried 
home to her little attic room, where she lighted 
her lamp and read it over and over. 

Laselle! Why, that was her own name! Her 
father was a colonel and died during the war! 
That gentleman who had stared at her so had 
startled her because he might have been a more 
mature image of the faded ambrotype which 
she cherished as her father’s likeness. Julien 

elle—he must be her own uncle! And he 
wanted to see her! Why was his note so cold 
and curt? It was not like the letter of a rela- 
tive. Perhaps—yes, of course!—he was ashamed 
of her because she was only a poor little chorus- 
singer. #fe was an aristocrat—one could see 
that at a glance! 

“So am I,” said Little Claire, with flushed | 
cheeks and kindling eyes, ‘‘as proud to the full 
as heis! Was not my father his brother? Am 
I not asoldier’s daughter? Perhaps I am mis- 
jrdgin him, to-morrow will show. It would 

6 s0 pleasant to find friends whose veins beat 
with the same blood as my own!” 

Cherishing this happy thought, Claire said her 
prayers, and managed, after a time, to fall 
usleep, despite the excitement which thrilled 
every nerve. 


Aubrey aye and his elegant guest were 
through with their breakfast and morning cigar 
when eleven o’clock struck, and were busy in 
the library with the newspapers. 

Simultaneously with the soft chime of the 
bronze timepiece, came a ring at the bell; the 
next minute the footman presented a salver to 
the guest, on which lay a modest card, inscriLed 
** Claire Me.” 

_ A flush came over the haughty face of the 
Southerner: ; 

“By all that’s impertinent, Chayce, the girl | 
dubs herself a Laselle! Doubtless she will prove | 
as bold in other things as in that. Well, I will 
give her a check for $1,000, and shake her off as 
quickly as possible.” 

** And I will retire 
view is over.” 

“Not at all; please keep your seat. I shall 
get rid of her the sooner for having some one 
present.” 

“Very well, then. Andrew, show the young 


dady in, 
esterday, when little Claire stole that look 


until the agreeable inter- 
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| glance sought the face of the dark gentleman 
| 4 like that picture she had kissed a thousan 
| times. 
Julien Laselle had arisen from his chair; he 
| didnot come forward to meet her; he did not 
extend a cordial hand;—he bowed coldly and 
fopmally, as to one he met on business terms, 
rely; so that Claire faltered, and the words 
she had been about to speak died on her lips; 
she could not call this man ‘‘ uncle.” 


ing politeness. ‘‘ Let me first be certain I am 
| not mistaken in the person. Your mother was 
| Mariella, the singer, was she not?” 

‘* Yes, until she became Madame Laselle, your 
brother’s wife. She never sung after she was 
married. She hastoldmeso. J would not give 
up my singing to bea king’s bride.” 

“That is a pity. I had some idea of offering 
to place you in school, and to provide hand- 
somely for your future, on condition that you 
would promise never to return to the stage.” 

“Oh, I could not promise that! Ishall bea 
great singer, some day, uncle; and you will 
then not look down on me, as you do now. 
Iam very proud of my name—of my birth. It 
makes me thrill from head to foot with jo 
when I think that my father was—a noble ott 
cer, who died fighting! That memory is my in- 
heritance. Iam poor and desolate, uncle; but, 
I never forget that my father was Colonel Vic- 
tor Laselle.” a 

The little hands had twined themselves to- 

. gether, a pink rose had come out in the pale 
cheeks, the great, velvety dark eyes glowed un- 
der the brim of the homemade hat; the sweet 
voice, ringing with repressed enthusiasm, stirred 
some responsive feeling in the breast of the 

oung master of the house, who had lowered 
nis paper, and was looking at the little chorus- 
singer over the top of it. 

Her words had an embarrassing effect on.the 
aristocrat, who stood looking down on her: a 
dark biush came up slowly in his face and 
burned there forsome time. His throat seemed 
to ‘‘ have a frog init,” as he said, stiffly: 

“Well, well! Isuppose you know that your 
father had lost every dollar of his property 
when he went into the war. His slaves were 
liberated, his plantations laid waste —there was 
nothing to leave to those dependent on him: but 
he bade me, should anything ever come out of 
his impoverished estate, to give it to you. Last 
winter a Yankee paid me five thousand dollars 
for the old plantation; there were debts to be 

aid; here is a check for the one thousand dol- 
ia remaining after those were paid.” 

Claire looked at the bit of paper he held out 
to her. 

“Dear, dear father!” she murmured. ‘He 
thought of me—his little child!” 

‘*Are you not going to take it?’—the check 


| was trembling in his hand. 


“Oh, yes; and thank you, uncle, for the 
trouble you have had about it.” 

As she took the slip of paper she pressed it 
passionately, reverently to her lips, as if it were 
something direct from the touch of the never- 
known father whom her loving heart had 
idealized. 

“Take care of it,’ said the Southerner, 
abruptly turning away. He walked to a win- 
dow, stood there a moment, and came back. 
‘“‘T will say to you again, Claire, that, if you 
will leave the stage and give up the idea of be- 
ing a — singer, I will place you in the best 
school you may select here at the North for 
three years; you shall have clothes and spend- 
ing-money equal to the other pupils; and I will 
make some provision for you when you come 
out. I, too, lost all my property during the 
war; but since then I have had left to me, by a 
relative in Cuba, large estates. { am riggs 
able to do this for you—anxious to do it. If 
you accept my offer, however, you must a 
to another article in the terms—you must drop 
the name of Laselle. Your mother’s is the only 
name which rightly belongs to you, and—I have 
objections to your assumption of mine.” 


at the blonde young gentleman in the box, the 
wildeststretch of imagination could hardly have 
foreshadowed a visit to his house. She recog- 
nized him, immediately, as she entered the li- / 
brary, with that graceful, self-possessed air 
natural to her—lounging in a velvet easy-chair, 
his beautiful head thrown back against the ma- 
roon cushions, his perfect profile looking as | 
clear-cut asacameo. How handsome he was! 

_ How perfectly the luxury of this house became 
him! A thrill of new, sweet, strange emotion 
swept every nerve of the young singer; she was 

lad that he did not look round ather; she could 
>< 7 have borne his observation calmly. 


‘Give up my father’s name?” rst et AM 
“T tell you,” growing impatient, *‘ you have 
no right to it—no legal right. ou are old 
enough now to understand the true state of af- 
fairs, mademoiselle; and E 
your mother was not my brother’s wife. Hea- 
ven forbid! A Laselle never quite so far forgot 
himself as to marry an actress! However, Vic- 
tor had a kind heart, and in dying, he asked me 
to do for you what I could.” ‘ 
Little Claire listened to these cruel words in 
mute amazement; as their meaning grew upon 
her, her con flashed with a fire before which 
those of the haughty Southerner quailed; she 


Fowever, she was not here to see him; her | drew up her slim, girlish figure; her words 


“Be seated, Miss Claire,” he said, with chill- | 


ou must know that , Of the 


dropped, burning as flakes of fire: 
“Slanderer! You call yourself a gentleman, 
| yet stand there and utter a base falsehood! i 
ave the marriage certificate of my parents: I 
| have read it a hundred times. No false certifi- 
cate, either, for the clergyman who married 
my mother, buried her, and is at this day liv- 
ing, anda friend of mine. I am a Laselle, and, 
I hope, a better one than you are! For, it is 
, not only my dead mother whom you slander, 
but my dead fatner—your own brother!—who 
is in the gravs and cannot defend his own 
honor. Oh, thatis basest treachery! Farewell 
forever, uncle! It is J who disown jyou! 
would not receive your charity were I perish- 
ing of hunger. A man who slanders the dead 
and would rob a girl of her only birthright— 
her good name! Think not I shall give up my 
dear father’s name; you will hear it more times 
than you care to, perhaps, if I achieve what I 
aspire to!” and little Claire, who had hurled 
hese sentences at him with indescribable scorn, 
turned quickly and walked out of the room. 
There was a minute's silence, during which 
the outer door was heard to close, and then 
| Julien Laselle burst into a rather constrained 


— 

** Little spitfire! By Jove, Chayce, the girl 
has some of the Laselle spirit, if she did come 
by it in a left-handed fashion. She fairly put 
me to the blush. I am sorry I hurt her feel- 
ings; I had no idea she laid claim to her father, 
in that style. Ihad to speak as I did, or she 
woul: have presumed on rights which she did 
not possess,” and he mopped his face with his: 
handkerchief, for a cold sweat had broken out: 
on it when the girl had referred so earnestly to 
her intentions, 

Aubrey Chayce glanced up from his paper 
with one of those careless, swift flashes of his 
blue eyes which seemed so careless and unob- 
servant. 

‘She isa plucky little thing,” he remarked; 
“end she has a lovely face; and then he re- 
turned to his news-column, leaving his guest 
feeling very hot end uncomfortable. Not for 
the world would the planter have this foun 
millionaire, whom he had chosen as his pi fe 
ter’s future husband, suspect that he was guilty 
of high-handed fraud in his transaction with the 
young opera-singer. 

His uneasiness continued, so that he soon ex- 
cused himself and went to his room, where his 
servant was packing his baggage, for his visit 
to New York was drawing to a close. 

“Pierre, if that beggar had been a queen she 
could not have held herself higher. e must 
get hold of those papers, or she will make us 
trouble.” of 

“Yes, mastah, I have thought of a plan.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASTER OF BELLE-RIVIERE. 

‘My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 

Or something that never will be expressed, 
Has brought her back from the grave again 
With the jasmine on her breast.” 

TWENTY years ago a proud old planter of 
Louisiana had come up to Washington to spend 
the winter and to introduce his son of twenty- 
two to the gayeties of the Capital. It was a 
time of burning excitement in political circles; 
but Victor Laselle, the son, took small interest 
in that which absorbed his father; he did, how- 
ever, improve his opportunities for pleasure so 
thoroughly that before the Inauguration he 
was secretly married to a young and beautiful 
opera-singer, against whose’ reputation scandal 
had never breathed a word—a lady quite fit to 
be his wife—a lady he was rradly enamored of 


| —yet whom he dared not venture to introduce 


into his father’s house as his bride. He plead 
with her for a few months or years of secrecy 
-——to which she foolishly consented; the war 
broke out; he sent her to New York and joined 


| the Confederate ranks; they did not meet after 


that; his father died, a ruined man, of a broken 
heart; Victor was promoted to be a colonel, for 
distinguished bravery; news came to him, b 

letter, that he was the father of a little girl; 
time rolled on; his younger brother, Julien, 
fought by his side; the long, long, awful battle 
ilderness was fought—after that a 
blank for Mariella Laselle—a darkness full of 


doubt and fear—a despairing certainty—Colo- 
nel Victor Laselle’s name among the lists of 
Confederate dead! 

Seventeen Pha have passed since the lovely’ 
Mariella read that black list; she, too, is mp 
Julien Laselle, with a letter in his hand, walks’ 

up and down the long “gallery” that runs 
around the second story of his house at Belle- 


| 


3 


pe newspapers from the river-town, four miles 


ow. 
“So, Aubrey Chayce will be here, perhaps 
ay, I pated send down to the boat this af- 
ternoon. I hope he will not find it dull here; I 
thust do something fine in the way-of entertain- 
Ment. What shall it be? The country is apt 


Dull! He must be gifted with small love of 


% be dull to a city man.” 


|! 


the beautiful who could find it dull at Belle- 
iviére, in this last week of February! Belle- 
lyiére, the loveliest spot in all Louisiana, ly- 
ing high and dry, sixty fect above the level of 
6 low, wet lands about it—hedged about with 
Yoses, embowered in lemon and orange groves— 
the large, rambling two-story white house mat- 
in jasmine and honeysuckle, every pillar of 
the lon, piazzas, every chimney and casement 
and ane cumbered with a weightof bloom and 
greenery—the river rolling its spring-tide not 
Sr away—the air crystal, the sky sapphire. 
The master did it injustice when be imagined 
4t could be dull to a Northern man, with the 
chill of snowflaws still clinging about him. 


“T must call all our resources into play,” con- - 


tinued Laselle, pacing up and down the sweet 
Jasmine-shaded gallery. ‘I want him to have 
& good time. Some day, I hope, he will be 
™y Elfie’s husband. I shall work to bring it 
About. LIlike him; I am fascinated by him; I 
don’t see how any woman can withstand him. 
I wonder if I have done an imprudent thing in 
‘aviting him to Belle-Rivitre? Somebody’s 
Careless words may reveal to him the secret I 
Would hide from him, of all men. Yet he is 
Unsuspicious, thoughtless—not the man to put 

S and that together—to piece out a story out 
°f scraps—he will be here only a week—the 

anger is too trifling to give me even this half- 

hour’s uneasiness. te inform Mrs. Laselle 
°f the expected arrival, speak for a grand din- 
Ler, send notice tosome of my neighbors that I 
8m to have company. Let me see, it is noon; I 
Will have some luncheon, and drive to the town 
80 as to be there before three—the boat may be 
Along by three. Ah, Elfie, is that you? What 

ve you been doing all the morning?” 

“Nothing, papa; at least, only swinging, out 
Under the cypresses.” 

“ Swinging?’ 

“Yes; and dreaming, I dreamed that the 
Belle-Rivitre was a garden near Bagdad in tie 

80odly time of Haroun Al Raschid,’ and thay 

Twas a Persian girl, ‘serene, with argent-lid 
ded eyes,’ and that—I had—a lover—whose 


boat 
; “* hustling through 
‘The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue.’ ”’ 


\ “A lover! My little girl dream of a lover!” 
4ughed Julien Laselle, ‘‘ I think her papa will 
Ve to be her only lover for some years yet!” 
“I don’t know about that, papa, cher. I 
Shall be fifteen in four days: and I am very tall 
my age, every one aye Juliet was only 
fourteen when she married Romeo.” 
“Elfie! Elfie!” exclaimed the father, in as- 
‘onishment, 

“Oh, you need not be jealous, papa! I have 
Rot found my Romeo yet. I mean to be very, 
Very, very particular! I have never, so far, seen 

Y one one-hundredth part as nice, or as hand- 
Some as you, papa, I hardly think 1 ever shall,” 
With a ‘sigh. “Still, 1 may/ At present, I 

®ve to be satisfied with you and mamma and 
‘ay kitten. _Isn’t she the loveliest little love you 
Ver saw? I have had her with me all the time 
Was in the swing. Ihave put that necklace of 
*ape-jasmines around her, because cats are fond 
°f perfumes. The little cuddling darling!” 
ki Seriously, Elfie, which do you like best, 
or me? 
The girl burst into a\sweet, coquettish laugh. 
It is hard to tell. You are very handsome, 
pa, and I admire you ever so much; but kitty 
JUst as white as snow and as soft as down—” 
" nd her society is more suited to you, intel- 
Maal y 
Ow, papa, when you are jealous you are 
ila ppareaettc. I don't care a feather for my 
ylellect ; my beauty is to be my chief talent. 
oad: ect to succeed on the strength of my re- 
™mblance to you.” 
hn ,* OU can claw and kiss at the same moment, 
*4n’t you, Elfie?” ' 
fu hdeed, Ican. IknowI am awfully spite- 
& von lurse says I used to spit and scratch like 
soy Ud cat. I gave up using my finger-nails 
. np ears ago; but my temper bristles with 
it, sib © claws still; be careful you don’t ruffle 
‘“; Papa darling, Who is your letter from?” 


. \ 
> 


“This one is from Mr. Aubrey Chayce, of 
New York.” 

** And is he coming, as you expected?” 

“Yes, Elfie, Make yourself pretty and you 
shall drive with me to the steamboat-landing 
by-and-by. He may arrive this afternoon.” 

‘Oh, joy! And may I do the driving?” 

“Pm going to take the black span; you could 
hardly manage it,” 

‘Ah, cannot I? Idrove the black team every 
day you were away.” 

“* Elfie! you will be killed some day.” 

‘“T expect to die when my time comes.” 

‘Ts there anything you are afraid of?” 

“Tam just a little afraid of you, papa—when 
you are in a passion.” 

‘*Tam glad to hear that. I shall contrive to 
get in a passion when I desire to make you 
mind.” 

“Don’t do it just now, please,” laughed the 
girl, slipping her hand into his arm and walk- 
ing by his side up and down the long, cool gal- 
lery—a tall, slim, graceful young creature, the 
more youthful and softer image of the father 
with whom she kept step. 

She had his clear, dark complexion, his deli- 
cate, haughty features, his purple-black hair and 
bright flashing eyes, The dusky bloom on the 
tresses which fell below her waist was like the 
tint of purple on the sloe; her little mouth was 
scarlet and sweet as a ripestrasxberry; the flush 
of pomegranate blossoms, or oleander, was like- 
the soft red in her checks; her face was a pure, 
delicate oval; her eyes changed with every 
thought and impulse—were sweet, or dreamy. 
or merry, or darting fire, as the passing mood 
might be, but always glorious th of “beauty 
under the shadow of their dark lashes. She 
was dressed in a simple white cambric, with 
a sash of cardinal ribbon about the slim waist 
—a school-girl, nothing more; yet older in 
her fancies, than any one would dream from 
her childish, frolicksome, petulant ways;—her 
father’s pet and idol, now ruling him, and now 
yielding to him—a passionate, willful, loving, 
tempestuous creature, ready to worship or to 
hate, to caress or to tear in pieces—bewitching, 
even in her rebellious moods—and promising to 
ripen swiftly into all-conquering beauty, 

Julien Laselle laid his dark, slender hand 
lovingly on his daughter’s. 

“T am thinking, what can I do to make it 
leasant for Mr. Chayce, I should like to give 
siuproot of our Southern hespttalisy, Do you 

think we can get up a ball at Belle-Rividre, Elfie# 
The weather is lovely and the moon will be at 
the full.” 

‘A ball? Oh, papa, what rapture in the very 
idea!” 

‘“You would like it then?” 

‘Papa, does my kitten like cream?—does the 
sky like stars, or gentlemen politics, or sum- 
mer roses?” 

He smiled into the bright face turned eagerly 

to his own. 

**Go consult your mother, then, Elfie. If we 
are to have it, I must speak to some of my 
friends in town this afternoon. Arrange it to 
suit yourselves—a bal masque, or a plain ball 
and supper or tableaux first, and a dance af- 
terward.” 

Away darted Elfie, swift and bright as the 
humming-bird which just then made a dash 
away from the clustered bells of the honey- 
suckle into which it had been dipping its bill. 

Julien Laselle, leaning over the railing of the 
gallery, his dark face framed between masses 
of drooping jasmine, looked off toward the far- 
winding, sluggish river shining like dull dead 
gold under the noonday sun, 

“Tf he should suspect—if he should suspect— 
it would spoil everything! What, if I have 
made a fool of myself, in inviting him to my 
home? Itis alwaysa dangerous game to play. 
Bah! those cape-jasmines! How sweet—how 
deadly sweet Shey are! She always wore them. 
Strangely enough, Elfie is passionately fond of 
them and will have them everywhere! I would 
to God I could shake off the pale ghost of her 
who used to twine their silver stars in her hair 
or shelter themin her fairer bosom! Ah, Julien 

e, 


.“* Has the past, then, so much power, 
You dare not face a little flower 
Lest it make you hang yourself 
For being yourself for an hour?’ ” 


With a gesture of self-contempt he turned 
and went into the upper hall, which, in the airy 
Southern fashion, ran straight th 


flower-twined galleries, _ 
He stopped for five minutes in his wife’s 


rough the | 
house, with a door at either end opening on | 


4 
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 Rivitre. His colored valet, Pierre, had just 
brought that letter, with others, and a bundle 


= == Se Ewe a 


chamber, where Elfie, at her mother’s feet, was 
pouring out her story of the ball. 

Mrs. Laselle, a tall, thin woman with hardly 
a trace of beauty, was leaning back in her in- 
valid’s chair, listening with a patience. 
Being nearly always ill, she looked ten years 
older than her handsome husband} though their 
ages were the same. In her young days, an 
elegant figure and fine dressing had given her a 
certain style which passed for good looks; she 
had brought a good old name and some wealth 
into the family; and she lived on the prestige 
of this, now that her charms, such as they were, 
had faded. Julier. had never loved her; but he 
treated her with a certain formal respect which 
satisfied her; and all the hungry passion of his 
torrid nature was lavished in his love for their 
only child, Elfie, light of his eyes, darling of his 
home, object of his ambition, 

e Well, madame, my wife, what do you say 
to the ball?” 

“You and Elfie forget the condition of my 
nerves,” complainingly. 

“‘Oh, no! but we promise you, Olivia, no care 
or trouble shall come upon you in consequence 
of our festivities. If you do not wish to ap- 
pear, we will not require it; though,” he added, 
with a touch of artful flattery, ‘‘it would be a 

leasure to see madame in an evening dress and 
jewels again, Do you think you will be able to 
come down to dinner this afternoon at five?” 

‘*T shall make an effort, Julien. I amcurious 
to see what there is so fascinating about this 
Mr. Aubrey Chayce.” 

‘So am I,” added. Elfie, deniurely. ‘‘I have 
wondered until I am tired of idle speculation. 
Of course, I shall be horribly disappointed !— 
one always is when one expectsso much, Here 
is Phyllis with your luncheon, petite maman ; 
and so, good-by; papa and I are going to drive 
to town after we have had our cold chicken and 
claret. You must look out on the drive about 
three, maman, to behold your pride and darling 
handling the ribbons over the black team while 
papa and the beautiful Unknown sit shrinking 
on the back seat, pale with fright.” 

The mother smiled faintly; the daughter 
threw back a kiss from the threshold as she dis- 
FP nace sek the father, after courteously asking 
if madame had any orders, bowed decorously 
and followed the witching hoyden down-stairs, 

At a little after three, as she had foretold 
Elfie appeared at a distance on the white shell 
carriage-drive, proudly holding in check the 
champing, restless, quivering horses, impatient 
to be on the full run, yet obedient to the will of 


the slim young girl on the driver’s box, who sat’ | 


there—the ebony coachman beaming at her ex- 


pisits, rigid beside her—her hat blown back off - 


er head, her eyes shining with excitement, her 


white frock fluttering about her little feet, her . 


slim, supple hands guiding the reins—her heart 
throbbing with pleasure and triumph and some 
other strange, unnamable, unrecognized feel- 
ing which had pierced through it when her 
merry eyes first met the blue splendor of their 
visitor’s, 

She had allowed the horses to fly like the wind 
along the four miles of beetea’ | road between 
the town and the plantation; but, when they 
entered the charmed precincts of Belle-Riviére, 
the murmur of delight which came from the 
lips of Aubrey Chayce—his petition to be given 
time to admire—was heeded; she reined in her 


mpse of the long rose-hedges, the green fields, ' 


the rows of magnolias and oleanders beside the ~ 


drives, the plots of flowers, the fountains, the 
gleam of the river, the shell-paths winding 
about beds of bloom, and leading to arbors cov- 
ered with trellis-roses—to the deep twilight of 
mournful, mossy cypresses—to picturesque out- 
houses huddled in the rear of the main dwell- 
ing—and the hot sun blazing down on all, the 
air delicious with every imaginable blended 
sweet of orchards of apricot, orange and lemon, 
and gardens of heliotrope and lilies, To Aubrey, 
who had left New York, five days before ina 
whirling, blustering gust of snow and sleet, the 


effect was magical. 
‘*T don’t wonder you think there is no, ae 
his 


like Belle-Riviére,” he said to his host. 
is Paradise!” - 

‘‘ And the Peri,” added Elfie, throwing him 
an arch glance over her shoulder, as she pulled 
up the restless team before the door. 

“Yes, and the Peri,” assented Aubrey, with 
his careless smile; ‘‘ yet, not ‘ disconsolate,’ if 
we are to judge by her bright face. 

‘* By the a e said, in a lower voice to his 
host, as they, having descended, watched Miss 


HJfie drive on in the direction of the stables, “I 
had company from New York on the boat; 


| they came on board at St. Louis,” ' 


f 


irited team: so that he could catch a flying. 


ay yee eta 


‘ 


one 


' awas he who 


6 


"Who, may T ask?” 
‘< Bright’s opera troupe. It has been resolved 
into a traveling company for the spring season.” 

“Ts she still with the troupe?’ 

“Yes. Ispoke with her once on the steamer. 
They were to disembark at Baton Rouge, too, I 
believe. Did you notice them?” 

‘No, You came off, immediately, and we 
droveaway. I dare say beat will stop; all the 
companies do.” A shadow h 
nost’sface; he paused a little, thenadded: ‘‘Did 
you inform Claire that you were on your way 
to visit me?’ 

**T would hardly do that, Mr. Laselle.” 

“T beg your pardon Aubrey; of course you 
would infer that I might not desire it. 
der if she knows my place of residence?” 


’ 


| uncle, He brought the check up from the South 
| with him; he had sold my father’s old planta- 
| tion—but there were debts, so that I only had 
| this $1,000 left. It is a great deal to me, 
| though, Flannigan; it will make me a prima 
| donna, perhaps! And when I am one, and 
make as muchas this check every night I sin 


| why, you dear good old Flannigan you, I sha. 
| not forget how often you have taken care of 


ad fallen on the | 


I won- | 


He mused a moment, then put away the in- | 
truding subject with one of his brilliant, win- | 


ning smiles. 
Chayce. I cannot say how honored and de- 
lighted Lam to have you for my guest. 
dame Laselle is an invalid; but she hopes for 
the pleasure of meeting you at dinner. And 
now, my house is yours.” 

Aubrey Chayce smiled a pe tae feeling no 
warning that this visit would differ from other 
agreeable visits he had made, 


CHAPTER V. 
TOO WARY FOR THE UNWARY. 
A deed accurst} Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand. —TAYLOR. 
WHEN Claire left the presence of her uncle 
from that interview in the house of Aubrey 


jeces the check for $1,000 which she held iv 
Ber hand, and scatter it to the winds of heaven; 
her breast labored with the passion of indigna- 
tion, which half-stifled her. 

** Cruel—cruel! heartless—wicked! I do not 
care for myself, but to slander then:—that is in- 
tolerable! My own father—my brave, honor- 
able father, who died a soldier’s death—-whonmi 
my mother died for, pining herself out of the 
world, after him—to be maligned by a brother! 
Never do I want to see your face again, uncle. 
Better to live on alone, asI have lived. God, 
who cares for the sparrows, will care for me. 

“About this money, had it come from him, J 
would not touch it. But, it was my father’s— 
nothis. I will use it for that purpose which ig 
most sacred to me—my musical education. 1 
will place it in bank until next June, when m 
engagement with Mr. Bright will be at an end; 
then, I will sail for Milan! Ishall get at least 
ear of study under some able master. 
The dream, the longing of my life will come tc 
pass. Ah, Claire, putaway your angry thoughts 
and thank the good Father for what this money 
will do for you! And now, business—business! 
Iam late, and shall havea fine to pay,”—for 
there was rehearsal again from twelve to two, 
and our little chorus-singer was behind time. 

Her mind was crowded with agitated 
thoughts; but she threw her usual energy into 
her work, going through her part with more 
than fidelity—with enthusiasm; so as to win a 
word of praise from the manager. 

Once free, she hurried away from the theater 
with a preoccupied air. So absorbed was she 
that she even passed Big Flannigan—who was 
standing on the corner in the idle consciousness 
of being off his beat—witbout observing him, 
until he called after her: 

‘** Hallo, my little dear! You’re not getting 
too hes to notice yer friends?” 

** No, no,” falling back to where he stood. 


“Walk on with me, Flannigan, and I will tell | 


you something you will be glad to hear.” 

He went on with her, looking down at her 
with Soe curiosity. 

“T have a thousand dollars—can you believe 
itt—and I’m going to keep it safe in bank until 


' June; and then—I’m going abroad!” 


He did not appear as delighted as she expect- 
ed; his gray eyes looked down at her sharply, 
end he asked, rather grufft 


' “Where did you get that ? Blast me, if I | 


don’t believe ’twas the dark gentleman as fol- 
lowed you night before last as give it to you!” 
“Why, how did you guess it, Flannigan? It 

ave it to me,” 

* An’ you tuck it?’ in tones of deep reproach. 

“Why, yes—do you think I ought not? I was 
half-minded to tear the check in a hundred 
pieces; but I thought better of it.” 

“*T w’w’dn’t ’a’ believed it of you, Miss Claire, 
I w’u'dn’t, indade! It’s bad—bad, takin’ money 
ye hav’n’t honestly earned.” 

‘When it was my own father’s?” 

“*Oh!! yer own father’s?” 


‘*Welcome to Belle-Riviére, Mr. | r call 
| do with him. Heslandered my eb to me 


Ma- | 


| til Claire grew up, if it were possible. 


me! You won’t have to be out on cold winter 
nights when those good times come!” 

“Bless your little heart, miss, I belave you! 
You're certain sure the gentleman is your 
uncle?’ doubtfully. ‘‘Sure, if I thought he 
was decaving you with a rigmarole of a story, 
I'd wring his neck!” 

‘*He is my uncle, sure enough. I knew him, 
when I saw him in the box, he is so much like 
my dear father; but [ don’t like him and I shall 
never call him uncle, or have anything more to 
and that is enough. Well, here Iam home, and 
thanks for your company.” 

She ran up the steps, while the policeman 
sauntered on, muttering: 

“‘T declare, she gave me a fright; but the 
dear little innocent didn’t see what I suspicion- 
ed, which I’m glad she didn’t; it would ’a’ broke 
her heart; but ’'m bound to look after her so 
long as there ain’t nobody to do it better.” 

Meantime Claire, never thinking of the cold 
meat and bread awaiting her in the dining- 
room, hastened to her room, threw off her 
wraps, locked her door, and took out a box 
from the depths of the cheap trunk which stood 
in her closet. Seating herself on the floor she 


Chayce, her first impulse had been to tear in | drew the box to her, reverently lifted the lid 
?, 


and with a tender, affectionate touch explored 
its contents. Not that she did’ not know by 
heart every word of those few yellow, worn 
letters, which her father had written to her mo- 
ther after their tragic parting—every little or- 
nament and memento of that mother, which ne- 
cessity had not forced her to part with—every 
lineament of their pictures far better than her 
own features—but that it was a comfort to her 
to see and touch them after the cruel wound 
she had received that morning, There was her 
mother’s prayer-book; and, between its pages, 
the Sitter marriage-certificate, There were 
the letters beginning—‘* My own dear wife,” 
“My darling wife.” There was a little note on 
faded ye Fa a gd whieh some sweet, 
tropical perfume still siege Nh which ‘ Vic- 
tor” passionately pleaded for ‘* Mariella” to 
consent to a secret marriage, on the ground of 
his father’s yore at the match. There 
was the plain heavy gold wedding-ring, with 
the date engraved inside. 

‘Wicked, wicked, cruel uncle!” cried Claire, 
her Se and grief growing as she gazed on the 
beautiful faces of her parents. ‘‘ You crushed 
‘my sweet mother and you would crush me, to 
flatter that hateful family pride. Oh, I must 
not disgrace the name of Laselle by using it! I 
must give up the only treasure my brave father 
left me—his name! No, Mr. Julien Laselle, the 
daughter of Colonel Victor Laselle does’ not 
yield her inheritance at your bidding.” 

Among trinkets of lesser value there still re- 
mained a costly diamond cross, the wedding 
present of Victor L:selle to his bride. The jew- 
els which had oncé glittered in Mariella’s gold 
hair, on her exquisite neck, her snowy arms— 
jewels won by her beautiful voice—all went to 
support her and her child, after Victor joined 
the Confederate Army and his father went to 
wreck and ruin, and her own health broke down 


under the burden of motherhood, care, suspense |. 


and sorrow :—all, save this cross, which she di- 
rected, in her poor little will, should be kept un- 
She died 
—two years after the news of her husband’s 
death, when baby Claire was not quite two—in 
the care of the good nuns ina convent in Balti- 
more. They knéw her history and promised to 
bring up her child in ah and safety, within 
the convent walls. This promise they kept; 
Claire grew upamid the gentle nuns, gentle and 
loving as they, patient, religious; accomplished 
in such things as they judged fit for a young 
lady—drawing, embroidery, French, music, 
grammar and geography. ith them she still 
might have been; but, some thrill of ambition 
drawn in with her mother’s milk, or some drop 
of fire from her father’s veins, urged her out 
into the busy world, to try her fate as her 
mother had done before her; and so, sadly dis- 
pleasing the good Sisters, yet not without their 
prayers, she had gone forth to try her wings be- 
ond the convent walls. When she went she 
k with her the little box of, mementoes be- 
queathed to her—a talisman to keep the proud, 


i “Yes. “ The gentleman you noticed is my | Pure, lonely girl from even the thought of evil. 
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Wasit strange that—without meaning it—she 
looked down on poor Carlos, who worshiped the 
floor her little foot had touched? 

Claire meant to become famous and rich}; 
then,when honor and glory were hers, she meant 
to take her place as the daughter of the young 
officer who had fallen fighting for what he be- 


| lieved was right. This was the career she had 


marked out—this the inspiration that never 
failed her, even when she walked to her board- 


| ing-house at midnight, alone through the storms 


of winter. 

To others—to Carlos—she was the lovely little 
chorus-singer, very sweet but much too re- 
served :—to herself she was the daughter of that 
dead hero, Colonel Laselle. 

‘“‘T have never dared wear my diamond 
cross,” murmured Claire, lingering fondly over 
hertreasures. ‘‘Some day, Ishall wear it with 
all the pride of one who donsan inherited jewel.” 

On the gold at the back of the cross was in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Victor to Mariella, on our wedding- 
day.” She looked long at this inscription; the 
brief winter afternoon drew near its close; even 
up in her “sky-parlor” twilight was growing 
though the gold of a clear sunset shone a ainst 
her window. From the reverie into which she 
had fallen Claire was aroused by a tap at the 
door. Hastily throwing the cross and the bundle 
of letters into the box, she arose and opened it; 
the boy who attended the front door stood there, 
with a note in his hand, 

“ Wants answer,” he announced, in his graphic 
way. 

Claire recognized the writing as that of her 
uncle, and held the note, somewhat asif it were 
a viper which might sting, while she went to 
the window toread it. It said, briefly: 


“Please see my servant, Pierre, There is a mat- 
ter I forgot to discuss this morning; he is prepared 
to explain it.” 


‘*See him?’ asked Buttons, sententiously. 

‘* Yes—I suppose so,” answered Claire, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

Instantly the boy vanished; in a couple of 
minutes there was another tap at the door, and 
there stood, elaborately bowing, a dandified 
colored-man with the easy air of a personal at- 
tendant, 

‘* Are you Pierre?’ 

“Yes, ma’m’selle, I’s Pierre. My mastah 
wished me to say fo Ma’m’selle Claire, had she 
a diamond cross belonging to de Laselle family? 
His brudda Victor gave a cross to ma’m’selle’s 
mudder; but it wasnot Mastah Victor’s to give; 
so Mistah Julien he say, ‘ Please resto’ it to the 
rightfulowner. Fam/’ly jewel—b’long to Mastah 
Julien Laselle.’” 

A rosy flame rushed over Claire’s proud face; 
she spoke hotly, with quivering lips and flash- 
ing eyes, while the colored man came a little 
inside the door, closed it behind him and stood 
watching her, grave, silent, but alert: 

“Ttisnot Julien e’s cross! Itis mine! 
My father gave it to my mother; she be- 
queathed itto me, Giveit up? Tell your mas- 
ter I will give it up when he proves, in open. 
court, his right to it. Ask him if there is any- 
rs else he would like to steal from a poor 

irl? 

ve It was the gran’modder’s, the modder’s, an’ 
now it is mastah’s,” repeated the valet, rolling 
his eyes about as if in search of the article for 
which he asked. ‘‘Mastah Victor, he had suf- 
fin’ writ on de back, which orter not be put 
dere. You betta give it up, ma’m’selle, to save 
you’se’f trouble,” 

‘Never !” said Claire, haughtily. 

‘“May Isee it? I bin in de family long time, 
ebber sence de young mastah’s bohn, I usen to 
see de mistass w’ar a di’mond cross.” As be 
said this, he advanced slowly toward the girl, 
as if not thinking what he was doing, while his 
right hand was behind him, drawing a large — 
white handkerchief from his pocket. 

‘*No; I will not show it to you. Do not talk 
tome anymore. Go back to your master and. 
tell him that I de—” 

Little Claire never finished the sentence.. 
When she came to her senses it was perfectly 
dark in her little room, and she was sick and 
ck She could see the stars shining through — 

er windows and so knew that it must be night. 
While she sat there in a heap on the carpet. 
wondering what had pas ee and what was 
the matter with her, a bell not far away struck 


seven. 

Claire thoughtof the theater and struggled te 
her feet. ; 

“I must be getting ready. Have I had m 
dinner? Ah, how faint and illI feell What 
the matter?” 

Suddenly memory rushed back into her va- 


cantor dormant brain. With a stifled shriek 
She flew tolightthegas. 

Yes! the box was gone! 

A large handkerchief lay on the floor. She 
Picked it up; it gave out a sickening, faint odor 
of chloroform. ‘The dastardly plan of Julien 

aselle to rob the en of all proofs of her 
legitimate claims as the daughter of Victor had 
Succeeded! 

The confidential servant had done his work 
Wwell—what was the risk in overpowering a frail 

land rendering her senseless by enveloping 
er face in a handkerchief saturated with the 

Owerful anesthetic? It was child’s-play for 

im to do this and to secure the telltale box: 
then, to pass out with his spoil concealed under 

is overcoat. The plot was a simple one; the 
girl was not wares at injured ; and it 
Placed in the hands of the haughty Laselle 
those proofs which it was so important for him 
to suppress. . 

Claire sunk into a chair wringing her hands 
and repeating: 

““Gone— gone!” 

Then she sprung up with a wild impulse to 
get Big Flannigan and have Julien Laselle ar- 
rested for robbery, in the very house of his 
friend, Aubrey Chayce; but she sat down again, 
aughing scornfully at the idea that her accusa- 
tion would have weight against a Southern 

.Zentleman in the home of an aristocrat like 


ce, 

ey shall be called an adventuress—an im- 
wey, claims will be ridiculed—I shall be 

jured in my profession. No, no; I dare not 
Seek justice; I am too friendless, too poor! He 
has succeeded by a dastardly exploit, worth 
ofacommon burglar. A Laselle guilty of such 
a theft! Shame, shame! I will keep silence 
now; but it will be to bide my time. The let- 
ters, too—those sacred letters of my father to 
wy, mother! I hope his very soul will blush 
when he looks at them! And alltorob a poor 
little girl who only eae her father’s name!” 

Verily, Julien lle had been guilty of a 
pitiless outrage; but he had better claims to 
what he had taken than seemed possible to 
Claire, in her judgment of what he had done— 
- ete reasons than she could guess at or under- 


r CHAPTER VI. 
THE FINGER OF FATE—A MEETING. 
The maiden dreamt 
That some one put this diamond in her hand, 
And that it was too slippery to be held, 
And slipt or fell. —TENNYSON. 

‘‘Yrs, Mr. Chayce, I shall be fifteen day 
after to-morrow! I only wish it were sixteen! 
I'm dying to be a young lady, wear long trains, 
and have gentlemen dangling after me, begging 

' the privilege of holding my fan and bouquet— 
beseeching me for the honor of my hand in the 
dance! Oh, that will be heavenly, won’t it, 
kitty? And, kitty, you shall not be forgotten 
in those happy times, either; you shall come in 
the oe all you like, even when my beaux 
are there; and you shall have a gold necklace 
the day I’m sixteen.” 

Elfie caressed the soft white coat of her pet 
With a small brown hand, looking up at Aubrey 
Chayce with a laugh in her lovely eyes, while 
he indolently swung the hammock in which her 

adyship was lounging—a hammock hung under 
blooming trees in a “garden of spice.” The 
Odorous pink blossoms above them scattered 

ir petals over his gold head and broad shoul- 
pe eekoring shadows and sunny lights fell 
Over the girl’s black hair and white dress. 

There was witchery in this southern splendor 
of early spring—witchery in the graceful, 
childish coquetry of Elfie with him and her dar- 
ling kitten; he was enjoying himself highly, in a 


thoughtless fashion that had init no deep feeling. | 


How could he pace that this little girl was 
falling desperately in love with him?—with a 
Wild, romantic fervor as tropical as the bloom 
of the crimson roses and the pale passion-flow- 
€rs about them? To him she was only a fasci- 
Rating child, who had escaped the usual awk- 
Wardness of her age—a child whose hot temper, 
Oving heart, and vivid imagination made her 
Unusually interesting, and whose promise of 
auty was glorious. He saw that she was her 
father’s idol; but not once to his careless memo- 
ry came back the once-expressed wish of Julien 
elle, that if his darling ever married, he 
hoped she would mate with him 
‘I dare say you expect a surfeit of lovers 
When you come to that happy period of young 
ladyhood, Miss Elifie.” 
___ “Of course I shall have them,” she answered, 
Cuddling kitty in her neck. ‘ They tell me I’m 
Eoing to be very pretty; and then, our family 


‘ 


stands so high, Mr, Chayce; and pape isawfully 
rich since our uncle in Cuba died and left him a 
fortune. Lonly hope I shall not falla prey to 
some heartless adventurer who marries me for 
my money,” she added, musingly. ‘That 
would be too bad, wouldn’t it, Mr, Chayce?” 

‘‘T could murder the wretch, just to think of 
it!” he responded, laughing, and immensely 
amused, 

“So could I! I hope I never shall murder 
anybody, though. I have a fearful temper, I 
will tell you, confidentially. You would not 
think it, woul 
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d you, to see me only when I am | 


amiable. I will tell you what Ill do: Pll marry | 


a gentleman already so very, very rich that he 
cannot possibly care for money.” 

‘‘A splendid idea, Miss Elfie! You might 
marry me, for instance! I’m about as inde- 
pendent as any one I know of.” 

Never were jesting words uttered with great- 
er carelessness. It took him curiously by sur- 
pene to see a rose-red color creep over Elfic’s 

ace and her dark eyelashes fali; while she bent 
her head lower over kitty, and murmured: 

‘‘Say that to me when I am sixteen, and ..e 
will see. 
you said tome, and—so would papa.” 

‘ You're a little witch,” he laughed, not 
a else to say. 

Then Elfie sat up in the hammock and looked 
him straight in the face with those bright eyes, 

‘Do you know what makes me like you?’ 

“Well, no—unless it is because I am a uni= 
versal favorite.” 


I am quite sure I should trust whag | 


“I declare, you have more vanity than I have | 


which is saying a good deal. ‘I'll tell you 


why, then—because you were so good as to | 
come here just in time to induce papa to give a | 


ball on my birthnight. Of course, it isn’t my 
ball, and I shall not play grown-up in a long 
silk train, but I shall dance and enjoy myself 
allthe same. You will dance with me at least 
once—” 

“Three square dances and as many waltzes, 
if mademoiselle permits,” he interrupted, with 
a devoted air. 

‘Oh, thanks! 
tard.” 

‘‘ How shall I know you, if it’s going to be a 
masquerade?” 

‘‘Js it going to be a masquerade? How de- 
licious!” 

“T believe that is the conclusion this morn- 
ing. Ihelped your papa write the invitations, 
and they said ‘bal masque.’” 

‘Oh, joy, joy! Then | will wear a train, af- 
ter all! Yes, I will play grown-up! Here 
comes papa,” and she bounded out of the ham- 
mock light as a feather and made a dash et Mr. 
Laselle, who was slowly approaching, through 
the shrubberies, his head bowed in deep thought. 
“Papa, papa, what an angel you are! A bal 
masque! I never dreamed of anything so ra 
turous,” and she choked him till he gasped, 
with her round soft bare arms about his neck. 

“You like it then, my pet?’ 

‘* Like it! The word is too tame, papa! And 
now—are we to go to the opera to-night? Just 
think of it! a real opera in our little city! I 
want to go, dreadfukty !” 

‘‘T have a dinner-party to-night, Elfie. I 
hardly think we could get off in time.” 

‘But they are only to be here three nights, 
and we can’t go the night of the ball. Oh, lam 
so passionately fond of music. And I never 
see the opera except when you take me to New 
Orleans.” 

‘I shall have to send you with Phyllis, then. 
I positively can’t get off to-night; and your 
mother is afraid of the night air, I 


T’ll put them down on my 


I am goin 
into town now, to engage the musie for the ball | 


and I will buy a box for you, if you sa d 

let Phyllis take charge of. you.” 7 crate 
“Thank you, papa. Cannot Mr. Chayce get 

away from your dinner-party in time?” 


es eS ee 


“Mr. Chayce is tired of opera, my dear, Put | 
on the stage as it must be by a traveling com- | 


pany it would be no treat to him,” and La- 
yr Te dag ey ped at his visitor, 
am afrai cannot bear you compan 
Miss Hlfie,” said Aubrey, A pein 
that his host was really begging him to remain 
tes for fear a certain little girl in the chorus 
would recognize him. “TI will promise you, 
however—if eeable to your papa—to come 
for you after the play. I can ride into town 
with some of the gentlemen, and be ready to 
bear you company home in the carriage, It 
— be moonlight, and I shall enjoy it wonder- 
y 


give me for my birthday? I expect someih.< 
very handsome! A pearl necklace, at the very 
least! And now, good-by for the present, gen- 
tlemen! You will not be teased by me any 
more until luncheon. I’ve got a great deal to 
do; I’ve got to go through 
*** An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm— 
A chest that came from Venice, and has held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor,’ 


to look up a costume for the bal masque. Chloe 


and Phyllis shall help me. They say my grand- | 


mother was a great beauty—if I cau find one of 
her “rich and rare” antiquated toilets in good 
preservation it will be just the thing.” 

She danced away down a rose-wreathed alley, 
followed by her white kitten in full chase, ‘The 
flowers and bees and butterflies saw nothiu:r 
more of their kindred spirit that delicious 
morning; even kitty slept on the gallery iloor 
undisturbed. A servant had ridden away on 
horseback with the invitations to the bali, and. 
apologies to the ladies for the brief time given 
to them, as Mr. Laselle’s guest was to oly re- 
main a few days. 

The two gentlemen now drove into town on: 
business and pieasure; when they returned to a 
late luncheon, Miss Elfie came in tardily, cob- 
webs on her dark hair, dust on her white frock, 
and an abstracted air; but, with cheeks glow- 
ing and eyes shining with success—she had 


' found something to suit her fancy in the chests 


and wardrobes of ancient finery in which the 

house of Laselle was rich, 
That evening Mr. Laselle had a fine dinner- 
entlemen; Madame Laselle 


ik 


- 


y of a dozen 
t her room; and while the banqueters were | 
still 


sitting over their wine, a slim girl in white 
slipped down from her dressiug-room and flitted 
out on the piazza, followed by her shadow in 
the person of the stately Phyllis, madame’s 
maid for many years. 

The carriage was at the door, and Mr. Chayce 
was on the steps, waiting to hand Mademoiselle 
Elfie into it; he had heard the wheels and “quit- 
ted the dining-room to wait upon the young 
lady, an attention which sent her on her way 
well pleased. : 

‘See here, Phyllis, if you won’t tell my pa- 
re\its, P11 show you what I am going to wear 
to night. Mamma will not allow me any jew- 
ely; she says I am too young; but I am Miss 
Laselle, if I am not quite 
vary conspicuous in a box. Papa would be 
yexed if he knew it; so you must not breathe a 
word. The other day he left his secretary un- 


locked, and 1 was just peeping in to get some. 


‘teen, and TI shall be, 


note-paper, and I saw such a cunning little vel- ~ 


vet box I could not resist opening it—and I 
found this!” she took something out of her 


bosom which flashed in the full moonlight—a, 


cross set with nine large diamonds. 

“‘ Chile—chile! you ought not done took that!” 

“Tm going to put it back after the ball, Phyl- 
lis. It won’t hurt it to wear it, you know; and 
it’ssafe on thischain. Islippeditinto my bosom, 
so they should not seeitat home. It’s been in 
the family a long time, I guess. Itsays ‘ Victor 
to Mariella,’ on the back of it; I su ‘Vid- 
tor’ is my handsome young uncle ‘ Victor’ who 
died in the war—don’t you think’ so, Phyllis? 
But I don’t, know who ‘Mariella’ is; for m 
uncle never married. Ah, it says, ‘on owrw 
diag-day.’ Of course, then, it is some other 
Victor, further back in the family. J dare sa: 
it is an heirloom; but I wiil be careful of it; 
will hide it before I leave the theater.” 

‘© An’ do put it back, honey, soon’s you get 
home, an’ nebbar take it out in.” / 

And so it happened that Claire, coming onthe 
stage in the chorus that evening, as usual, and 
looking about her with eyes which had recently 
grown keen in their observation, saw the dark, 
glowing beauty of a young Southern girl beam- 
ing down on her—a girl youses than herself, 
though looking nearly as old, dressed in creamy 
white, with her dark hair wreathed with pas- 
sion-flowers, gold bracelets on her smooth roune 
arms, and depending from her graceful neck—a 


| diamond cross. 
who knew very well | 


Something familiar in the brilliant face had 


' struck Claire before she saw and recognized the 
| cross, A strange thrill ran like fire through her 


' her my cross. 


‘* Halfa loaf is better than no bread,’” was | 


the apn aa reply. ‘‘Be sure you come, 
now; for it will be stupid coming home with 
only Phyllis. \ Papa, pet, what are you going to 


i 


veins, though her voice swelled out without 
break or quiver to the end of the recitative. 
‘*Sol that is my cousin, I infer! He has given 
e keeps himself out of sight, 
coward and traitor that he is! He fears the 
poor girl he robbed will accuse him of bribing a 
servant to chloroform her and steal away the 
little her father left her. He hopes the r 
chorus-singer will leave the vicinity without 
learning that this is the parish in which Julien 


Lasclle reigns asort of demi-god. He does not 


! qh 


~~ 


—— ee 


5 * ee ee 


different! What I most wonder at is that such 
amancan be my own father’s brother. One, 
a hero, the soul of honor; the other, a dastard, 
as mean as he is cowardly—yet, sons ot tho 
same mother! Sheis smiling at me. She has 
a lovely face, full of soul and expression. What 
would she say if I walked up close under the 
box and told her Iwas her own cousin—if I 
stretched out my hand and seizing that cross, 


asserted my ownership? Sho is a dainty dar- | 
step of hers is guarded by | 


ling, I know; eve 
love and power. Even that colored maid lool:s 
at her with adoring eyes.. Ah me! poor, poor 
little Claire! I could weep for self-pity !—yet, I 
would not have her father for my father, not 
for all his wealth! At least I am a hero’s 
daughter. 
before [ leave this place. He shill giveme back 
myown. That bal masque must have been ar- 


ranged for my benefit! And Aubrey Chayce is | 
| place by one who would hide it from its right- 
Oh, I would despise him if I could, but 1 cannot 


with him! He, too, remains in the background! 
—Icannot! Ilove him!” 
While these thoughts ran through her brain, 
- Elfie was looking and smiling at her, and mur- 
muring to Phyllis: 
“What a lovely 


irl! So very young, so 
pale, so sad! I wish 


knew her! She looks as 


if she had a history. I wonder if she likes hav- | 
ing to sing for a living! If I could, I would | 


k to her.” 
Then the chorus trooped off the stage, and 
Elfie, during the intermission between the acts, 


thought of her drive home by moonlight by the | 


side of Aubrey Chayc. and was secretly, sulent- 
ly happy. ? 

He came for her, as he had promised. Chat- 
ting gayly to him as the horses trotted swiftly 


josoueh the perfumed night, she confided to | 
e fact, among other things, that there | 


him t 


was a pretty young creature in the chorus—not 


much older than herself—to whom she had taken | 


a violent fancy. 

“Tam glad you were not there, Mr. Chayce,” 
she said, naively; ‘‘ you might have fallen as 
teeny in love with her as I did.” 

“T am engaged,” was the mock-solemn an- 
swer, ‘‘I cannot possibly fall in love, now; 
‘until the little la y grows up whom I have 
promised to marry.’ 


Again the rose-color swept up to Elfie’s brow; | 


but it vanished in sudden fright, when Phyllis 
leaned over to her and whispered: 
a oy missa, honey, where’s your diamon’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GUEST WHO WAS NOT INVITED. 


"Tis an evening of gala and festival, 
Music and passion and light.” 


He was a Prince with golden hair 
(In a palace beside the sea) 
’ , And I but a poor mermaiden— 
. And how should he care for me? 
—OWEN MEREDITH, 


Tam bal masque had been in progress several | 
hours, yet Aubrey Chayce kad not discovered | 
Elfie amid the throng of sylphs, fairies, queens, | 
gipsies, flower-girls and historical characters | 
This surprised, and | 


which surrounded him. 
even piqued him; for he bad not supposed the 
child would have the wit or the self-denial to 
keep herself unknown. Whenever he saw a 
slim figure he would ask the owner of it to 
dance, expecting Elfie’s bewitching laugh to be- 
tray her; yet, sofar, nota sign had mademoi- 
selle given by which he might recognize her, 
In truth, Elfie had not. been in good spirits 
since the visit to the opera; the loss of the dia- 
mond cross preyed upon her in secret; she fear- 
ed the moment when her father should discover 
its absence from his secretary and begin to ask 
questions. Shedreaded his anger, which, even 


to her, his favorite, was 3 nh oo appall- | 
ot even the , 
ey ee of the masquerade could quite make | 


ing, when once it flashed out. 


er happy 
“May I have the pleasure of this waltz with 


yee tae burglar—or burglaress?” asked a tall | 
a 


domino, with a low laugh. 

It was Aubrey, who, weary with much dan- 
has pe been resting a few moments in his 
host’s. study—a room which chanced to be 
nearly deserted—fanning himself cool, breath- 


‘ng in the rich odor of the jasmine at the win- , 


dow, and prpemily Listening to the soft, quick 
f£ the palpitating music, when he 

had been surprised by the stealthy manner in 
. which a slender figure, robed as a Gipsy, glided 


| chuckled to himself, thinking—'t Now, I 


Julien Laselle shall hear from me | 


' the piazzas, and ever 


in, glanced about, and not perceiving him where 
he Jay on the lounge, proceeded, rapidly and 
cauticusly to try ore key after another of a 
bunch which she took from her pocket in the 
lock of the secretary, until she found one which 
fitted, opened the writing-leaf which turned 
down over several compartments, and began 
hurriedly searching them. 

At first Aubrey had been inclined to check 
this bold proceeding; but, notirg the slight 
form, tie slerder little feet and tne seeming fa- 
miliarity of the person with the room, ke had 
have 
found vou, Miss Elfie, and I will let you know 
it,” and giidirg across the rcom he had spoken 
suddenly over her shoulder: 

‘*May I have the pleasure of this waltz with 
you, fair burglar?” 

The girl started back with a suppressed cry, 


_but, before it had more than passed her lips re- 


coyered herself and retorted lightly: 

“Dark domino, 
tion, when I have finished my search for the 
magic candlestick of Aladdin secreted in this 


ful owner.’ 

Wes it Elfie’s voice? Aubrey thought so, yet 
he was not certain. She continued to turn over 
every paper, to look in every drawer; but she 
evidently did not find that which she desired; 
and, hearing a tumult of invading promenacers, 
she quickly shut the leaf down and took the 
domino’s arm. 

A full band of music was stationed on one of 
door and window being 
open it could be hear every where, so that dan- 
cing was going on in halls and galleries and 

orches as wellas in the parlors. Aubrey took 

is partner out on one of the long piazzas. He 
was a famous waltzer, and he soon found that 
he had a companion worthy of his skill; thistle- 
down could not have floated more lightly than 
this exquisitedancer. Around and around and 
up and down they whirled and glided, until 
dozens of other couples had gathered to watch 
their wonderful skill. 

Was this Elfie or was it not? Aubrey ques- 
tioned as he spun round with the light figure in 
bis arms. The hight, the slender proportions, 
the smallness of the twinkling feet were like 
Elfie’s; and who else would have made so free 
with her father’s secretary? Surely those were 
eyes of midnight. darkness which flashed on 
him through the silken mask! 

‘*T did not dream the little witch could hold 
her tongue so long!” he said to himself, ‘She 
is playing hide-and-seek quite successfully.” 

*‘ Shall we walk about the grounds awhile?” 
he asked, when the music came to a pause, 
“They look as if they had been taken out of 
some fairy-land and set down here for a few 
hours to shame our workaday world. How en- 
chanting! And how kind of Mr. Lavelle to 
give ussuch a treat. A bal masque is just the 
thing for you Southerners; at the North it 
would not be half such a success. People who 
indulge in the delights of Mardi-Gras take to 
masquerading naturally. You have the en- 
thusiasm—the quick fancy—the love of pleasure 
which give the charm to the attempt. My 
pretty Gipsy, you dance like a fairy. ou are 
the best partmer Lever had, Ah!” with a mock 
sentimental sigh, ‘‘if life were but a round of 
waltzing, it would be evident that you and I 
were made for each other! Here we are, all 
alone behind this group of oleanders; let me re- 
move that ‘envious mask’ one instant; 1 am 
perishing of curiosity to look in those eyes: 


* Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 
How dark those hidden eyes must be!’ ”’ 


He made as if he would tear away the mask; 


she shrunk back, but without letting go his 


arm, saying hurriedly in low tones: 
“ No, no, no! Iamnot her youimagine me 
tobe. Let me have a few moments more of 


' life—of happiness—the only hour of complete 


and perfect content in my whole life. can 
live upon the memory of it a long time, Look 
around, Sir Domino, upon our magic environ- 
ments; are they not too lovely to be real?” * 
She hung upon bis arm; a soft sigh heaved 


her bosom; her companivn thrilled at the pas- 


sionate tones of her low sweet voice. 

What did she mean? Was it his company 
which made this hour the supreme one of her 
life? Or, was it.only the witching beauty of 
the scene? Aubrey Chayce had been used to 
flattery—to having women worship him as a 
demi-god—to finding himself irresistible; why, 
then, was his soul stirred by this girlish voice 
as the leaves over his hea 
thrilled by the low, perfumed wind? 

‘7 wish you would remove your mask.” he 


I will consider your proposi- | 


were stirred and - 


rhienered pressing her little hand against his 
side. 

“No, no! Oh, that this hour might last for- 
ever !” P 

“Tt certainly is very pleasant—to me,” he re- 
sponded, gallantly; he was certain now that it 
was not Elfie he had on his arm. 

There was a moment’s silence between them. 
The hand had begun playing; the passionate 
waltz music throbbed throngh the moonlit air: 
the long alleys glittered with lanterus gleaming 
thick as fireflies every where; the night air was 
heavy with a hundred subtle, mingling per- 
fumes of orange-flowers and violets, roses and 
carnations, magnolias and lemon-groves ; 
through the garden walks flitted knights and 
cavaliers, princesses and fairy-queens; nothing 
seemed real; the glamour of the time was over 
Aubrey as well as his fair companion. 

“If I could see your face 1 would have a, pie- 
ture of you to keep and take back with me to 
my Northern home,” he urged. 

**T will tell you something,” she began, in 
tremulous tones, ‘‘if you will first give me 
your word of honor that you will not seek to 
find out who I am.” 

“That is a hard condition,” 

“Do you promise?” 

“Tf I must.” 

‘‘Tlove you, Aubrey Chayce, There, I have 
said it!” drawing a deep breath of relief. 
‘‘Many, many women have told you so, It 
does not move you so much as it would if that 
night-moth were to light on your hand, I 
know that, Ihave no hope—not the least, I 
have never pictured my love returned; it would 
not be so sweet, so holy to me if I did not know 
the utter sacrifice of it. I love you. I shall 
love you and you only so longasI live, If I 
could die for you, some time, to save you a 
heartache, J would do it. To have been with 
you a whole hour is more joy than I hoped for. 

t is the first, last, only time. And now, good- 
by, good-by |” 

The soft little hand slipped away from his 
arm; she stood apart from him, with drooped 
head, If Aubrey had not been a man of honor, 
he would have snatched away the bit of silk 
that hid from him the face of one who had 
spoken such words; but his word was given and 
he would not break it. Many women had loved, 
or fancied they loved, him—that wastrue; yet, 
something in the way this one had made her 


| strange avowalstirred his soul with the fancy 


that perhaps, if he kucw her, he might be able 
to return her love. 

“T donot want to give you up, entirely,” he 
stammered, ‘‘Give me something which may 
be a token between us, if some time it may 
chance that you desire it. Here is this ring 
from my hand; I give it to you in the hope that 
some time you may return it, with no hateful 
mask over that lovely face.” 

He lifted her hand and slipped on the second 
ey ps ring, set with a large ruby, which he 
had drawn from his little finger; it flashed like 
a drop of fire in the moonlight; she loosened 
from the bosom of her scarlet jacket a knot of 
ribbon, 

Some one came flying down the white-glis- 
tening shell path—a shrieking fairy pursued by 
& sea-monster, who flung herself straight into 
the black domino’s arms withacry of pretended 
terror, and he knew that this was Elfie. 

“Shall I slay the dragon, you r little 
sprite? [havea dagger. worn. for self-defense, 
and if you say so, I will stretch him at your 


‘Yes, kill him stone-dead this instant!” cried 
the fairy ; then added, in the domino’s ear: 

“Tt is papa, Isn’t he splendidly gotten-up? 
He wore that costume once, in New Orleans, 
during the carnival, You are a naughty, 
naughty, stupid man, Mr. Chayce, not to have 
made me out long ago. I have danced with 
you three times, and oh, whata flirt you are! 
‘You don’t seem to remember atall that you 
have promised to wait for me! Oh, go away, 
go away, you dreadful sea-dragon!” 

“Not until I have made a supper off you, my 
dainty fairy. You are just the right age to be 
tender eating,andI amhorridly hungry. They 
are about to have refreshments in the marquee 
on the lawn, Sir Domino. Will you aid me in 
disposing of this little girl?” 

Aubrey looked about for the Gipsy, but she 
had vanished; and there was nothing for him 
to do but to follow his host and Elfie to the tent 
where an elegant supper was being served, He 
remained here a long time in hope that heshould 
again see the Gipsy where so many were com- 
ing and going; but not a glimpse did he obtain 


of her, ; 
“Tt might be sweeter than I dream to be 


loved by.a little girl like that,” be mused., 
“Her low, smooth, rich voice thrilled me as ne 
Voice ever before did. I feel a vague want—a 
restless desire to hear it again. Quien sabe ? 
I might have found the right one at last? How 
Provoking, to. be adored. by such a fascinating 
Mystery! Ishall fall in love with Her, just be- 
Cause [ am.so tantalized!” and he slyly pressed. 
the scarlet ribbon to his lips. 

Tired of watching for one who came not, he 
had just made his way out into the cool air of 
the garden from the crowded tent. and was 
sauntering down a flower-bordered alley debat- 
ing whether or not to dance again after that 
deficions waltz he had had with her, when loud 
Cries and the sound of a pistol-shot coming from 
the house, startled him. As he turned to look, 
Some one darted past him, fleet as an antelope 
—a girl attired as ‘‘ Night,” with a silver cres- 
cent on her dark hair and stars. glittering over 
the dark blue of her long flowing train. 

If he had stretched out his hand he could have 
arrested her; but he did not realize what was 
Wanted until she had plunged into a flowering 
thicket of shrubs and disappeared. Instantly 
Several gentlemen, in their fantastic costumes, 

urried by, with two or three servants, shou 
«Stop thief! Stop thief!” ‘Where is she?” 

“What has she done?’ ‘Stop the robber,” and 
80 on. 

All was fierce excitement for a few minutes: 
then, the scaly sea-dragon' came panting back, 
followed closely by his .confidential servant, 
iat and seeing the black domino, stopped 
Short. 

‘“‘Isany onehurt? Whofired a pistol? What's 
the matter?” asked Aubrey, bewildered. 

**T don’t know who fired the pistol,” answer 

-ed the master of the house. ‘Good God, 
would not fire ather! I hope to Heaven she is 
hot hurt! She passed you, did she. not? She 
Inight rob me, but, I would not do her bodily 
injury. Pierre, did you fire the shot?” 

““Yes, mastah, I seen her open. your secre- 
tary an’ take papers an’ things. iI put my han’ 
On her shoulder an’ tol’ her to give ’em up; she 
jus’ bounded fru de window like a bird, an’ I 
followed. Course I fired, to scare her, massah— 
fired in de air, jus’ to frighten her.” 

Mr. Laselle had removed his domino; he 
looked very pale, and was bs apenas all over 

ierre, too, was bleached to the color of tallow. 

thers came gathering around, 

‘* What is it? What has happened?” 

“N othing of much consequence, friends,” an- 
Swered the host. ‘‘Some woman—the pal of bur- 
8lars, probably—must have come into the house 
Under the guise of an invited guest. Pierre de- 
tected her, after she had broken open my secre- 

ary, and gave the alarm. If you will excuse 
the, I will go and examine to see what harm is 
done,” and he-passed on into the house. 

' The black domino was left standing by a 
White rose-bush in’ full. bloom, thinking, in a 
peed way, overcertain events of theevening, 

é had seen some one at thesecretary. He had 
Supposed it to be Elfie; afterward, when he 
learned that it was not Elfie, he had. thought lit- 
tleabout it. Now,it troubled him. Thegirl at 

@ secre was the same who had told him 
She loved him—about whom he had begun to 
Weave a romantic tenderness and interest. She 
Was dressed as a Gipsy. This other one, who 

ad fled past him a few moments ago, aud who 
Was accused. of robbery, was not the apes at 
all, but a person..dressed as “Night.” ‘Yet it 
Was strange thattwo of them should have taken 
8n unlawful interest in that secretary! Were 
they in losgue to rob the house during the bal 
“sag Sana ad he been duped? The more he 
Pondered, the more puzzled he grew. 

eantime,; a strange scene was taking place 
In the “study ” of Julien Laselle, He and his 

Servant, Pierre, had hurried back to that room 
tuxious to ascertain if the robber had secured 
he spoil for which she came. Very well both 

a them knew what that spoil was! Very well 
they knew this was no common thievery— 

ough they were desirous of having it appear 

80 to others. 

ynurriedly: they retntered the study; which 

4s full of people who had rushed in at the first 
arm, Someone was sitting in a chair in front 
a the open secretary—a person who had been 
pesbicuous all the evening as the “devil” of 
8 pamieersge. Was there ever a bal masque 
Without is Satanic majesty? Certainly—this 
var vas no exception to therule, He had been 
ha fo. ‘vely during the night, exciting pars, 
haps who he was;.no one, not even the h 
Pe hss 3 been able to make out hisidentity. A 
neeor the guests had unmasked ; this guest h 
t been to mippet BOE observed the custom of 
“hmasking, He sat there, looking very sinister, 


ib 


‘| would walk a few minutes in the 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUARDIAN. 


in his Satanic mask and dress. Perhaps the 
sight of him, sitting there so close to his private 
papers, irritated Julien Laselle, or excited his 


suspicions; he went quickly up to the man. 


‘*Why do you not unmask, sir?’ he demand- 
ed, and, almost rudely, he tore the silk from the 
face of the stranger. 

‘ Qwimporte?” asked the man, looking him 
fullin the face; and Julien Laselle, with a cry, 
fainted dead away in his servant’s arms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THH SHADOW OF THE OLEANDERS. 


But ‘tis hard, when by lamplight, ’mid laughter and 


songs, too, 

Those return . . . wehave buried and mourned 
for and i ea for, 

And done with. —Owsn MEREDITH. 

THE sudden illness of the host had the effect 
of breaking up the ball, which would soon have 
comé to a close, it being already between two 
and three in themorning. The flying guests paid 
their parting compliments to Mrs. He, who, 
though taking no active part in the entertain- 
ment, had assumed the character of Queen of 
the Festival, and spent the evening on her 
“throne” in the parlor, a luxurious chair ona 
raised dais, where her elegant black velvot dress 
and the Laselle jewels were exhibited tothe best 
advantage. 

Mr. Chayce and Pierre exerted themselves to 
restore Mr. Laselle. The man, whose unmask- 
ing had evidently been a shock to him, had im- 
mediately lea; 
appe o one had attempted to restrain 
him. The general impression of the geests— 
which was conveyed to madame, also, to al- 
lay her agitation—was, that a daring attempt 
had been made, by ate Penna burglars, to rob 
their host’s house ‘by taking edvantage of the 
opportunities of the bal masque. It was sup- 
ee that a large sum of money had been taken 

rom the secretary, and that Mr, Laselle must 
have recognized his Satanic majesty as some 
well known desperado, and, ~y: subject to 
attacks of vertigo, the excitement had brought 
oneon. Mrs. lle was congratulated on the 
fact that her wearing of her jewels had proba- 
bly saved them. Threats of lynching were 
breathed by gayly-attired cavaliers, should the 
burglars fall into their hands, as they rode away 
by twos and threes, in the waning moonlight, 
through#the still, sweet-scented night. 

‘*There!. you are better, my friend. Take it 
easy,” quiet!y spoke Aubrey, as Mr, Laselle came 
out of his fainting-ft+ and found himself lying 
flat on the floor in an atmosphere of eau-de- 
cologne and smelling-salts. ‘Do not disturb 
yourself, Every one has gone.” 

Lasellé insisted on raising himself on his elbow 
and looking about. 

‘“*Strange—strange—strange;” he muttered, 
over and over, like one half out of his senses, 
“Pierre! Pierre, are you there?” 

**Yes, mastah.” 

‘Did you see him, Pierre?” 

** De buggla, mastah?”’ 

‘The man sittin by my desk#—the devil?’ 

‘*Oh, yes, mastah, I seen him plain as I see 
Mistah Chayce.” 

“ Who was he?” 

‘*You got me dere, mastah. It wa’n’t no 
; pac of this neighborhood, wot I carried 

e inbitations to. ‘Spec’s it was some States- 
prison bird wot wants to get back in his cage;” 
then, stooping, so as to whisper in his master’s 
ear, he added: ‘‘Likely she bro’t’ him ‘long to 
hea her—one dem theater chaps, I take it;” 

ulien Laselle groaned, impatiently, and sat 
up on the floor. 

‘Tf you will help me, Pierre, I will get on 
my feet. I must look in my desk to see what is 
gone. 

He was aided to the chair by the secretary. 
and gave a keen examination to the contents of 
the various drawers, 

‘“The papers are all right; they did not have 
time to secure them,” he exclaimed, joyfully, 

Aubrey thought he meant bonds or greenbac 
for he knew nothing of those ‘tell-tale, stolen 


letters. 

‘*But the cross is gone!” was the cry, the 
next moment, 

The loss excited him far more than Chayce 


could untierstand. An ornament like that, how- | 


ever richly jeweled, ought not to shake the 
we ie of a wealthy planter by its loss. 
Laselle so deeply disturbed, and, saying that he 
resh air, he 
lighted a cigar and'strolled. out along the gar- 


, ‘ spirits he had been before last night’s ad- 
den walks, where. the lanterns were Sintra ah venture; he was: pale, cody and. i ble, 
co: ot fl rp 


one by one, and the roses and lilies sleeping 
the soft darkness, for the moon had set, 4 


iauVv ft . 


through the window and dis--- 


ks, | 


ained the younger gentleman to see Mr, | 


meosyro = 


In a few moments he came to the group of 
oleanders wheré he had stood when the Gipsy: 
girl, clinging to his arm with her soft, tender 

ittle hand, had told her strange, sweet, flatter- 
ing story. The spell of that hour returned upon 

Aubrey Chayce; he seemed to feel the little 

clinging hand, to hear the rich low voice. 

aR ove, | would give a year of my life to 
see her face!” he murmured. ‘I have never 
yet asked & woman to marry me; perhaps J 
should have done that foolish thing, bad I look- 
ed upon her face. It was lovely, 1 know. 1] 
noted the smooth throat, the delicate ear, the 
rounded. chin. Well, hereis aromance for you, 
Aubrey! It will add a vague melancholy to: 
my too prosperous days to feel that somewhere, 
somebody is pining herself to death for me] 
and he laughed, but not with his usual scorn of 
sentiment. : ; 

He stood a few moments quite still, staring 
up at the great golden stars; his cigar had gone 
out; the breath of the coming mornin 
stir in the cleanders and’to sigh amid the sweet 
clusters of orange-buds and jasmine flowers. 
The dark which comes before the dawn was not 
very deep, for the stars glittered in tropical 
glory Aubrey could see quite plainly, when & 

all figure stole out of an alley of syrin 

looked about, and came toward the very s 

where he was standing, hidden by the oleanders. 

As the man passed him, Aubrey reached out an. 

arm—strengthened by much athletic exercise— 

and took a firm gripe of the intruder. 

‘* Who are you and what are you doing heref” 

‘*Minding my own business,” was the crisp 
answer, ‘‘which I should advise you to do, like- 
wise. 

The tones were those of a refined person; but ~ 
the situation was suspicious; there had been un- 
lawful intruders at Belle-Riviére that night, 
and Chayce was minded to hold on. 

“At least give nie your name,” he said, reso- 
lutely. ae 

“ With all the pleasure in the world, sir. My 
| name is Rex Diable. Common courtesy de- 
mands that you give me yoursin return.” * 

‘Ab! you are the person who was at my 
friend’s desk!” 

“You a a wrong construction upon the 
fact that I was sitting near it, which was a mat- 
ter of chance, I have done several singular 
things in the course of a rather curious experi- 
ence, but I never did steala dollar, I give you 
my word of honor. The agitation caused to 
Mr. Julien Laselle by asight of my countenance 
was not the fear that I had robbed him. Per- 
haps he did not like the cut of my features; at 
least, I am blameless, for 1 kept on my mask 
until he insisted, you know.” 

“you had better come back to the house with 
me, 

‘I beg your pardon, I do not think so.” 

“‘Tinsist. I would hardly be doing my duty 
to let. you go, until I hear his wishes from Mr, 
Laselle.” 

‘I don’t think he cares to see me again,” 

-_ “ At least, we can ask him,” and Chayce, who 
had not slackened his gripe of the other’s arm, 
shouted for Pierre, Scipio, Davis, to come to his 
assistance, 

“You are quite an athlete,” panted the other, 
as the two men struggled together, ‘1 admire 
your training. Aw revoir, my young friend,” 
and he threw Aubrey plump into the erashin 
oleanders. ‘‘Icould have shot you; but I didn 
care to.” and he disappeared. 

Aubrey felt a little ashamed of his defeat as 
a couple of colored men came running up; he 
explained that he had caught one of the rob- 
bers, but that the fellow had got away. The . 
servants were too cowardly to go in search, 
keeping him close company as he returned to 


the house. 
“Tm really much obliged to him for not 
shooting me,” thought the young man, as he at. 


last sought his bed, and smiling to himself he 
repeated the words 6f Maud’s lover, in a sleepy 
| undertone: be. 


** But, if I be dear to some one else 
Then I should be to myself more dear. 
| Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
even of wretched meat and drink, 
If I be dear, 
If I be dear to Some one else?” 


| See, little Gipsy, how careful you are making 
me of my precious self.” : 

The next day was the last of Aubréy Chayce’s | 
visit to Belle-Riviére, Elfie had on a woe-be- 


_ gone expression, and teased her papa to 


be 
bs ee stay; but Julien Laselle was not in the’ 
1g 


though he made a great 


| temper from his guest, and did 1 to re-_ 


- Tan 


_— 


_ son? 


, ‘I never was sostrangely impressed. I wish he 


main witha warmth which was not assumed. 

When Elfie found that their guest was in 
garnest about leaving she flew to her father to 
eran to take her and go with Mr. Chayce at 
to New Orleans. 

**You promised, before he came, papa,” she 
uarged; ‘‘and I need to go to the city to shop— 
mamma says I may—and it will be so love- 
ly!” clasping her hands. <‘PhyJlis will take 
good care of me. Oh, dosay ‘yes!’” 

Mr, Laselle had business of importance in 
New’ Orleans; yet he had suddenly grown 
at} loth to leave Belle-Rivitre. How- 
Bef lfie’s tears settled the matter; he prom- 

Zo. 
That afternoon the master dispatched Pierre 


‘to town on a'private errand—to learn by what 


*boat the opera company expected to go to New 
‘Orleans, '[hé servant returned with the infor- 
‘mation that the troupe were going on the 
‘‘ Florida,” the following morning. This in- 
duced Laselle to state to Chayce that he could 
not get ready to leave the next day, so the lat- 


ter consented to tarry twenty-four hours longer, 
to give his friend time to complete his prepa- 
rations. 

“Man proposes, God disposes.” When the 


little party from the plantation went on board 
the steamer on the second day, at the last mo- 
ment—having been belated by the breaking of 
an axle—Laselle discovered, as the wheels be- 

an to splash, that the opera company was on 
boat it had been delayed by the illness of one | 
of the members. 

fie soon made another and far more discom- 
posing discovery—that the man was on the boat 
who had so startled him the night of the bal | 
masque, and that he had joined the troupe of 


singers! 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOT TO BE SHAKEN OFF, 


ial yo the dead man, rising from his tomb, 
Frowned on me. TURIN. 
“Tr will be awkward for Laselle, having that | 
girl on board,” thought Aubrey, when he, too, | 
made the discovery of the troupe being on the 
steamer; but, Claire never once made her ap- 
pearance at the table or in the saloon; it was | 
rumored that she had taken cold and was not | 
well enough to leave her state-room. | 
** You see, she has decency onough not to steal | 
my name, down here, where it is known and 
honored,” Laselle remarked to Chayce, as they 
walked the deck together. ‘‘Iseeshe is on the 
bills as Claire Mason—which is more like it!” 
“Why trouble yourself so much about it?” 
asked his young friend, carelessly, knowing no 
reason why the existence of the little chorus- 
siu,- « should so deeply disturb the proud piant- 
er. ‘Since she does not thrust herself upon | 
your notice, why remember there is such a per- | 


‘“‘Why, indeed?” thought the planter, grind- 
ing his heel into the decs. ‘‘ You are right; I 
not mention her again,” he said, aloud. 

Yet his excitement continued and increased; 
he grew paler and paler as they eontinued their 
promenade; his lips were compressed, the nails | 
of/his fingers were pressed deeply into his 


ms, ry 

Elfie came out, a lovely little traveler, with 
her sailor's hat set coquettishly on the back of 
her bead, her cheeks red as damask roses, her 
soft, large eyes lit up into a blaze of splendor 
by the excitement of the journey, and the joy 
of being with Aubrey Chayce., She clung to 
his arm; she uttered a hundred foolish, trifling 
nothings, that were yet charming, falling from , 


such pretty lips, z 

2 Wrerybody is admiring us; we are the three 
handsomest, people on the boat,” she declared, 
ina laughing whisper. ‘‘ You need not shake 
your wise head, Mr. Chayce; 
perfectly, perfectly beautiful! the 1: 
are envying me—look about, and see if it is not 
so! Every one smiles at us but that dark gen- 


ou know you are 


tleman sitting alone by the bow, and even he 

never takes his eyes off us. Do you know who 

he is, pa’ : 
‘‘No, Elfie,” was the curt answer. _‘‘I wish 


to heaven I did!” he added, under his bréath. | 


would stop his staring; it is enough to unsettle 
one’s nerves. Now, the other night T could have 
sworn—but no, now that I see him again, in this 
strong light, I understand that I must have been 
overt ed and ill, my mind in ‘a morbid con- 
dition, which made me fancy what had no reali- 
ty exceptin my heated brain. TI amegladT have 

him a for it puts my fears at rest. 


cast 


| strangers, Heisalmostthe exact living ima ; of 


| 


whatmy uncle, inCuba, was when Isawhimlast, 
twelve years ago. My uncle is dead, leavin 
no relative nearer than myself, Ten thousan 
demons! I wish the man would take his eyes off 
me a little while! I would sooner, any moment, 


face a ghost in a graveyard! It is insulting to | 
a SO stared at, I’ve half a mind to,slap his 
: face! 


Yet, Jnlien Laselle would just as soon have 
struck with his trembling hands some impalpa- 
ble opel eee: watching him with its cold regard, 

is silent, imperturbable stranger, who con- 
tinued to pierce him through with his inscruta- 
ble gaze. It wasia'strange gaze—not threaten- 


| ing, not even sarcastic, nor yet angry, but.calm 


and searching, as if it asked one silent question 
which the eyes of the other, must, sooner or 
later, truthfully answer, 


It became unbearable to Julien Laselle; ex-,, 


cusing himself to His two companions, :he re- 
treated to his state-room, where he threw himself 
down and buried his face in a, pillow, like. a 
nervous girl, , [3 
“Oh, Mr. Chayce,” Elfie rattléd:on, as they 
continued their proménade, together—it. was 
late in the afternoon, and a cool, delicious. air 
was ruffling the dull stream, bringing gusts of 
sweetness from the shore—‘‘do you know, 
those singers are on board? but I don’t see the 
one in whom I took such an interest—a lovely 
young girl, not much older than iam. . If she 
would come on deck I would introduce myself. 
I know she is good; for she looks so; and ’'d like 
to be friends with her. Only, I shouldbe fright- 
fully jealous if. you admired her, too!—and so 
it is bestas itis,” with a heavy sigh. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget—don’t dare to forget—after you leave 
us, that) you have promised to wait for me!” 


holding up a Ph wn ae 
“What if Jremember and you forget, Elfie?” 
“7 shall remember,” she assured him, earn- 


All the ladies | 


There uinly is a wonderful resemblance; but 
not moreso than I have observed between utter 


\ 


estly. 

Ladies older than you have been known to 
change their minds.” 

‘*Ab, but I never shall change mine! Iam 
not half’such a little girlas you thinkIam. I 
am just as much in earnest as if 1 were twenty 
—and I know papa is, too. He told me he would 
rather I married you than any other man in the 
world.” 

“Tt was a. jest—and a poor one,” murmured 
Aubrey, actually embarrassed. ‘‘ People often 
say such things in jest.. Why, when I was six 
years old I was sar to a little lady of a 
week, by my father. She died of scarlet fever 
when she was three. Perhaps that is why I 
have never thought of marrying,” laughing. 

Elfie looked at him earnestly a minute; some 
of the radiance went out of her face, some of 
the gladness out of her voice. 

‘© Well, if, you ever do think of marrying,” 
she said, timidly, ““I shall be ready; I'shall not 
forget.” 

Aubrey changed fhe ‘subject; soon she was 
laughing and teasing again, apparently as much 
of a child asia girl of ten. 

“She is desperately pretty,” thought her 
companion. ‘‘Ifshe keeps her promise of beau- 
ty perhaps I shall be glad to have\her remem- 


| ber! Elfie, Elfie, you are rightly named. Whe 


were you honoring by that naughty face you 
just made up?” © 

‘“‘That personage who has been watching us 
as if we were mice and he were a cat. I gave 
him to understand I did not like his imperti- 
nence,” said Miss Beauty, with a curl of her 
scarlet lips. ‘ 

Aubrey gave a passing glance at the stranger, 
little dreaming this was Rex Diable, with whom 


| he had wrestled in the starlit garden of Belle- 


Riviére, two nights before. Had the man spo- 


| ken he would have recognizéd the voice; but the 


unknown did not speak, and so the Northerner 
made no discovery. 

There was another pair of eyes watching the 
beautiful couple whe paced the deck, happy 
and careless—watching them with an observa- 
tion quite different from that of the other trav- 
elers. 

Claire, with her forehead - pressed: to the 
closed shutter of her state-room window, could 


| see, through the slats, without’ being seen, 


“How strange it is,” she thought, bitterly, 


“that: she is the one to win what Iso madly 
long for! Is it not enough that this cousin of 
mine has beauty, and wealth, and pride of birth, 


and parents who idolize even her follies—is it) 


not enough, without her winning Aubrey 

Chayce? God knows I have no bope of his lov- 

ing me; but itis almost too bitter to find bim 

here, with her! Oh, why, in this ill-balanced 

world does one have all—the other nothing?” 
She put her handin the bosom of her 


‘*These are my ‘talismans,’” she murmured. 
“They shall inspire me—give me courage to dare 
—to aspire—to win honor and fame which shall 
raise me tobe theirequals! Inafew yearsI will 
stand on the dizzy hights of success! Lovers 
will beg the favor of a smile from me—jewels 
will be flung in my lap by emperors—flowérs 
will be thrown down for my foot to press! Wh 
should I envy this little dark’ Southern girl? 
God. knows I AS her nothing exc®pt the 
chance of winning him.” 

Meantime, in the room adjoining her owas 
the man who should have been her friend and 
protector, lay groaning and restléss, until his 
many friends on board became so pressing in 
their demands to see him, that he went out into 
the saloon. There were a large number of pas- 


.sengers on board the Florida; there was also 


the widow of a Confederate officer, in destitute 
circumstances; and several of the “prominent 
citizens” of Louisiana had already besought the 
manager of the opera troupe to givea benefit 
for her, after supper, in the saloon. Mr. Bright, 


with a view to future interests, readily con- 


pares to improvise a concert. 
This ‘concerned Claire very little, as the 
chorus had only to sing once in the closing 
iece. The manager came to inquire after her 
ealth and to urge her to appear if possible— 
Claire had taken cold during that night's wild 
adventure at the bal masque—for he was al- 
wf) proud of her exquisitely pretty fisure 
and lovely face, and did not like being ch ated 
out of any chance of displaying them in his 
chorus. ; 

‘“And do.dress yourself tastefully, my dear,” 
said wise Mr. Bright, patting his little favorite 
on the head. ‘“‘So much depends on dress. 1 
will have your trunk sent into your state-room. 
I'd like all you girls to wear white, with fresh 
roses for ornaments; the captain has promised 
to obtain the roses at the next landing, You 
need not come out to tea, my dear; I'll have a 
nice little supper sent in to you. That new fel- 
low who has taken Blake’s place as traveling- 
agent promises to be a jewel; he has the knack 
of doing things. His name is Rex. Il intro- 
duce him to you, the first opportunity.” 

Claire was not sure that she disliked the: ex- 
citement of the concert; at first, on coming on 
board, she had shrunk from the idea of being 
seen by her proud uncle; now she changed her 
mind and resolved to triumph over him in one 
little matter which she felt would excite his 
anger. She dressed herself with the utmost 
care, as Mr. Bright had requested, yet very 
simply. 

A fresh white dress, with a large bunch of 
roses at the belt—roses in her rich dark hair; 
that was not much of a toilet, but it suited her 
pure loveliness better than anything more 
elaborate; then, with trembling hands, she 
fastened about her white neck the slender gold 
chain to which the diamond cross was attached ; 
the wearing of that before the eyes of the 
haughty planter who had robbed her of it was 
to be her triumph. 

“‘He will not venture to snatch it from me, 
for he will not like to oe my explanation 
in public,” she reasoned. 

hen all was complete she threw a light 
shawl around her, which hid the cross, and 
joined the rest of the chorus, waiting until 
they were summoned to appear before the en- 
thusiastic audience whom they heard applaud- 
ing to the echo the solo singers. 

It was the new traveling-agent, Rex, who 
came to give them the order of their appearance 
on the improvised stage. 

‘There she is! Look, papa, Mr, Chayce! did 
I not tell you she was just the sweetest, dearest 
little thing that ever was? And her voice—listen 
to that!—a pure, glorious soprano! She won’t 
be in the chorus long, with such a voice as 
ony aon me, papa, isn’t she just too perfectly 

ovely? . 

A cold sweat broke out on the forehead of 
Julien Laselle, He did not hear.a word that 
his daughter said, until she suddenly whispered 
hurriedly in his ear: 

*‘ And oh, how strange! She has on a cross 
pci like the one that was taken from your 

8 

“How do you know, Elfie?” he asked her, 
sternly, ‘‘T neyer showed that cross to you, 
and then Elfie blushed scarlet to think she had 
betrayed herself and relapsed into silence. 

Laselle gritted his teeth with impotent ra 
to think that girl had succeeded, and dared 
flaunt her triumph in his face; but his rage 
r than Claire 


ve place to an uneasiness di 
d any power to make him feel, when his rest- 


f ‘ 
, 
an) 


; 


ing he walked ra 


less eyes, roving about in search of a certain 
Person, saw that person, too, with a pale, 
frowning face and his gaze glued to the dia- 
mond cross. 

“The game is up;” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth. “Tam a ruined man. When 
those two get their heads together it will be in 
Vain for me to deny that I had the card up my 
sleeve,” 

The group of gentlemen and ladies, of whom 


‘the party from Belle-Rivitre made the brilliant 


center, wondered at the silence and pallor of 
the usually genial Laselle. Chayce believea 
the presence of-the chorus-singer had disturbed 
him; but why he should allow himself to be so 
eeply annoyed he could not understand. 

n afew minutes the chorus had done its 
Part; the saloon rung with warm applause; all 
the flowers not yet flung to the two prima 
donnas were cast at the Tittle ‘feet of Claire, 
who gave one flashing glance of triumph 
Straight at the pale-faced planter, smiled 
Sweetly, courtesied with the finished grace of 

ilsson herself, and calmly allowed Rex to 

ather up her ‘ floral tributes,” which he was 
oing, when the curtain came down. 

Rex had picked up the flowers as an excuse 
to speak to Claire; she did not notice the move- 
Ment until it was too late to prevent it—he had 
Come close to her, and taking her cross in his 

nger. had turned it over and read the inscrip- 
a; his lips trembled uncontrollably, as he 
asked: 


‘* How did you come by this?” 

Claire, hastily taking it from his hold, hid it 

her bosom; she looked him full in the face 
with her lovely eyes. 

tis no present from some foolish admirer, 

r. Rex, as yoa may think. I have never ac- 
cepted a gift of greater value than these flow- 
ers. 


“Tt is very valuable,” he continued, hastily. 
“ You never bought it?” ; 

‘You are right, sir. You have no business to 
ask, but I will tell you—my father gave it to 
My mother on their wedding-day. It was her 
dying gift to me, their only child. Now, do you 
Question my right to wear it?” 

‘Your father?” he repeated, devouring her 
lovely face with eager, luminous eyes—“ your 

ather—your father?” 

She shrunk from him, his manner was so 
Strange, feeling a sensation of relief when Mr. 

right came up to thank her ‘for looking 
80 pretty ;” but, Mr. Rex still remained at her 
Side, on the pretense of holding her bouquets. 

6 was quite certain that his hands were shak- 
ng, and began to feela vague alarm, until, on 

©. Bright’s turning away, he said to her, in a 
low, stealthy voice: 

“le your father was Colonel Victor Laselle, I 
to be acomrade of his in the army. ere 
is he now?” 

“Surely,” she cried, the tears rushing to her 
®yes, ‘‘if you knew my father, in the army, 

ou would know that he is dead! Colonel Vic- 

Or Laselle died, like the noble soldier that he 
Was, on the field of battle, fighting for the Lost 
Cause, He died the death of a brave man! 

trange, that you did not know it, if you knew 

im!” Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone 
With a sudden fire, a proud smile lighted up her 

ace, ‘My father wasa hero,” she added, “‘and 
I ory in hismemory! ; 

he man she addressed stood with his eyes 
bent on the floor; a red spot came out in his sal- 
low cheeks; his head drooped; it was as if he 
Stood rebuked because he, too, had not died for 
18 country; he could no longer look this glow- 
thg, eloquent young girl in the face. At last he 
™urmured, in the same low voice: 
baie would to God that I, too, had died on the 
h ttle-field, and had a daughter like you to 
oer. my memory. There are worse things 

death to meet. Medemoiselle Claire, I did 

Rot know that I had a heart, yet you have 
Moved my breast to strange emotions. I honor 
Yous I am deeply interested in you—I pray 
at, for the sake of the old friendship between 
Your father 
Your friend,’ 


oe 


jand me, you will allow me to be 


“till did not understand why it was he had not 
own of Colonel Laselle’s death, since he as- 
frted that he was a friend of his. ‘‘I need trne 
fy, 28 sadly enough,” and taking her bouquets 
wrt him, she went away to her state-room, 
i idly out on deck, and strik- 
his forehead with his hand, looked up at the 
Stars with a hollow laugh. ; 
«,,Brave, beautiful child!” .he whispered. 
ers it thrilled me to hear her praise that 
father whom she bas exalted into a hero! 
would be cruel—cruel—to tumble her hero 


Thank you, Mr. Rex,” she said, coldly—she. 


what was pappening to my friends. 


know the truth!” 


CHAPTER X. 
DRIFTING, 


I know, by the blush which rises 
And shadows her soul-lit cheek; 
For, through all Love’s sweet disguises 
A blush will be sure to speak, ~—Oscaoop 


WHEN she went off the boat the following 
morning little Claire hada heavy, heavy heart. 


from his pedestal! Better she should: never 


Under the burning blue southern sky she felt as | 


if light and bloom had faded out of the world, 

‘* Here,” she said to herself, ‘‘ our paths part. 
When shali I see him again? Perhaps not for 
months—or years—or never!, Ah, little he 
guesses | have his ruby ring here, safe in my 
bosom! He would scorn me if he knew. One 
happy hour I have had. Nothing can deprive 
me of that while | haye my senses left me: Oh, 
magic hour of dew, perfume, moonlight, ra 
ture! Will I ever show him the ring? Mad, 
happy hope! Who knows? Nilsson was a poor 
girl—so was Albani—why may not I get to be 


all they are?”—she stood on deck, with others of | 


the company, while Mr, Bright and Rex were 
fuming over the baggage. 

An elegant carriage stood on the levee into 
which Mr. Chayce was handing the youthful 
heiress of Belle Rivitre; he followed and sat by 
her side, evidently obeying a motion of Mr. 
crear hand, who took his place on a front” 
seat. 


The handsome Northerner looked his best be- | 


side the dark little beauty of the plantation. 
Elfie turned her witching face to the boat, bow- 
ing and smilin 
ances there, and catching sight of her favorite 
among the chorus-singers clustered on deck, 
she gave Claire a particularly dazzling smile 
and blew her a kiss from the tips of her dainty 
fingers just as the carriage rolled away. 

Rex had come up to the girl’s side, meantime, 

‘*Do you know Miss Laselle?” he asked her, 
ya abed noting Elfie’s familiar action and 

zling patronage. 

**No; I have never spoken to her. She seems 
to have taken a fancy to my singing.” 

‘*Strange things happen in this world! That 
young lady isa Laselle, too. Is she any rela- 
tion of yours?” 

“Are youa Yankee?” retorted Claire. ‘‘ You 
have a talent for asking questions! I believe 
she is a cousin of mine, if the truth were told, 
She, however, is not aware of the disgraceful 
fact, and I am too. proud to proclaim it. I de- 
epise my uncle too thoroughly to care to intrude 
the relationship on his daughter.” , 

‘You despise that man who has just gone!” 
—Rex burst into a sudden laugh so rude as to 
offend Claire. “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Mason, but the idea struck me singularly. I 
can correct_a mistaken impression of yours, 
however; Miss Elfine Laselle is nof your 
cousin!” 

Claire turned away from the meddlesome 
agent with a cold smile. 

‘That is like your not knowing my father was 
dead,” she said, and began to talk with one of Ler 
companions; she did not feel drawn toward this 
Mr, Rex though he had made her an open offer 
of friendship. 

However, she could not long doubt that he 
was in earnest in this offer; there were a hun- 
dred ways in which he could do her small ser- 
vices, and he never failedin one. Big Flanni- 

an, in the chilly Northern city, recalling the 

ittle singer to memory as he paced the walk at 
night, would have been pleased to know she 
had fou:d an attendant as faithful as himself, 
Rex watched over her health, her comfort, her 
safety; more than that, he gradually made 
himself a companion and confidant. Claire | 
lost her first dislike of him, learning to depend 
on him as on an elder brother. d 

Their intimacy first began by her asking him 
a thousand and one questions about her dear 
father’s army life. He was able to tell her 
everything up to a short time before that fatal 
Battle of the Wilderness. 

““T left the army about that time,” he said 
‘tand the country, too, I wasin despair about 
the cause, and I nad personal troubles, and the 
two drove me to leave the States. I had an op- 
portunity to go to South America, and there I 
remained for many years, hearing nothing of 
For in- | 
the Laselles were 


stance, when I went away, 


gay farewells to the acquaint- | 
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oor—very poor. Their father had failed and 
Mod: the plantation was a wilderness; their | 
slaves stampeded, there was noth of their 
grandeur left, Now, on myreturn. I find Julien 


7a 
rolling'‘in wealth and Belle-Rivitre an earthly 


ise. 

* Did you know Julien?” 

“Not very well,” evasively. ba 

“JT was surprised, too, to find him in such 
splendid circumstances.” 

‘‘T have heard,” Rex went on, ‘‘ that an uncle 
in Cuba left him sole heir to immense estates. 
That accounts for the change.” : 

Butit was not for along time to come that 
Claire became so confidential with this man as 
to reveal to him the reason of her bitterness to- 
ward her uncle—that he had tried to throw dis, 
grace upon her birth, doubtless with the pur- 
pose of preventing her making any claims to a 
portion of the estate. . 

Ere matters had progressed to this confidence 
the troupe had completed their engagement a 
the South and were back in New York when 
the April winds were blowing, and Claire, hav- 
ing coneluded her season ot singing, had begun 
to make arrangements to go abroad, with the 
thousand dollars she had left in bank, to study 
a year in Milan, ; 

Llfie’s week of delight in New Orleans had 
long since become a thing of the past; she had 
parted, weeping bitter, passionate tears, from 
Aubrey Chayce; he had gone on to Florida, 
aud now his month there had passed, and he, 
too, was in New York, doing the honors of bis 
bachelor home; while Elfie, roaming abcut the 
flowery alleys and perfumed thickets of Belle- 
Riviére—swinging in her hammock, chasing 
butterflies, poring over high-seasoned novels, 
and growing older and prettier every day—was 
living on her father’s promise that he would 
certainly take her to New. York in August—or, 
at least, to some Northern sea-shore resort—in 
fact, wherever their friend, Aubrey Chayce, 
might be. : 

Carlos Bruno had not gone South with the 
troupe, as he could only do so by giving up his 
place in the music store, where he thought it 
wisest to retain his place as plain Charles 
Brown; though the temptation to go where 
Claire went was nearly irresistible; he was as 
much in love with her as ever, and cherished a 
wild ambition to become something great, for 
her sake. How could he guess that little Claire 
so poor and friendless, had such magnificent 
dreams? 4 

Rex, going into the music store once with her. 
read the young fellow’s heart as plainly as if it 
nad been in a glass case; for a few moments he 
was uneasy, distressed—until he saw that Claire 
was too indifferent to this devotion even to be 
aware of it. That same dey Hex made another 
discovery. He and Claire had.gone on. out to 
the Park to catch a breath of the spring sweet- 
ness growing there; as they sat on a bench, talk- 
ing over the proposed year in Milan, Claire sud-, 
genie gave a little cry and turned as pale as 

eath. 

‘* What is it, my little friend?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all,” she was as crim. 
son as an instant before she had been pale. He 
looked about him—a carriage was rolling by—a 
handsome, open park-wagon, and driving, the 
spirited horses attached to it, was.a young 
gentleman, the pink of fashion, whose golden 
mustache and blonde features Rex remembered 
to have seen before. A sudden vision of strug- 
gling in the dark with this same dashing per- 
sonage rose up before him—the perfumed airs of 
Belle-Riviére blew about him—he turned and 
shot a keen glance out of those observant eyes 
at the flushed cheek and downcast, tremulous 
silken lashes of the girl by his side—and he read 
her heart, too, with quick intuition. i 

“Aha!” he said to himself, a curious smile 
growing about his mouth, a gleam. shooting 

rom his thoughtful eyes—‘“ the, man whom 

Julien Laselle has chosen for his daughter— 
with whom the little heiress of Belle-Riviére is 
infatuated! Aha! my humble little song-bird, 
‘lies the wind in that quarter? This adds a 
more pungent spice to the dish that is cooking,” 
atever his reflections were, they put hing 

in excellent humor... Affecting not to: notice 


‘the cause of Claire’s embarrassment, he laughed 


and jested about every trifling incident of their 


strol ay fi 

“Tt is bitter to be poor,” he said, as they 
found themselves, at twilight, on thei way to. 
her boarding-house, 
restaurant, . ‘Our little jaunt bas given me an 
incredible appetite; I would like to treat you 
and myself. to every costly Juxury on the bill 
of fare. Well, never mind!. We can have a 
cup of good French coffee and a plate of Vien- 
na bread.” 

Taking her into the glittering place, he chose 
a cosey corner where they had a little table to 
themselves, and proceeded to astonish her bv 


and opposite a fashionable ~ 
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ordering a dinner that began with ox-tail souys, 
and ended in strawberries at a dollar a plate, 
with Neapolitan ice-cream and café noir. 
‘*This is a red-letter day in my calendar,” he 
said, in reply to Claire’s wide-open look of sur- 
prise, ‘‘and I’m bound to celebrate it, if it takes 


a month of Bright’s liberal wages to do it prop- | 


erly. Confound economy! One can’t always 
be counting his pennies! It makes a man mean, 
Lhad a big idea come tome out in the Park 
there. Sometime, if we both live, I will tell 


ou why this is a red-letter day with me. Oho, | 


Sore comes ourelegante of the 
seems he is going to honor Delmonico with his 
patronage, this evening. A splendid-looking 
fellow, I acknowledge, 
ubout him! And he has a gripe, too, not easily 
shaken off. We saw him down South, at the 
home of our uncle, didn’t we? Let me see, did 
you tell me his name?’ 

“ Aubrey Chayce,” murmured the girl, very 
low—ner heart was bounding against the ruby 
ring which lay always on her bosom, 

“Oh, Claire, Claire, what a man that uncle 
of yours is! Now, if only he had been a hero— 
a man of honor—like your father—how dif- 
ferently my little protégée would be situated !”— 
there was a keen irony in his tone—scarcel 
perceptible, like the touch of a very sharp knife 
that wounds the mcre deeply. 

“*T never like you when you speak in that 
tone, Mr. Rex.” 

He passed his napkin over his mouth to con- 
ceal a smile, 

‘Tt seems as if you ridiculed my father,” she 
added, indignan A 

‘* Heaven forbid! If there is anything gives 
me exquisite pleasure it is to hear the daughter 
of Victor Laselle exalt that ideal image of her 
keroic father which she has placed on her 
heart’s altar! Ifthere is anything would give 
me exquisite pain it would be to cast a shadow 
over that ideal glory. ba Akg hero, lit- 
tle Claire, in peace. Aubrey Chayce, you say?” 
taking out his note-bcok and recording the 
name, ‘I propose to return South after you 
sail away ‘o’er the dark-blue sea’ to the city of 
the glorious cathedral, and I may meet this Mr. 
' Chayce again. Lam out of employment now 
until Bright sets up another company, and 
may as well be down South as anywhere.” 

** And if you ever meet my—Miss Laselle and 
—and Mr. Chayce, will you write to me about 
it, Rex?” 

“Ay, that I will! Allthat I know and plenty 
more that I imagine.” 

She smiled faintly, shaking her peony, head. 

*You are too ‘much of a tease, Rex.’ 

**Confound him! he has spoiled her appe- 
tite,” thought the observant Rex, “she ate her 
soup with a relish, and now she is only trifling 
with her salmon, My money will thrown 
away! Poor foolish little thing! What chance 
has she against the heiress of Belle-Rivitre? 
Poor foolish little girl, with her lofty love and 
aspiration! Would not Julien Laselle squirm 
could he hear her talk of her soldier-father? 
Poor, poor little enthusiast, dreaming of things 
that never were ‘in earth or heaven,’ you have 
ne one friend who will .be true as steel. 

hen you are ready to fight this haughtv uncle 
of yours, little Claire, your faithful Sancho 
Panza will be at your service, It is better to 
let her go abroad foratime. This magnificent 
voice of hers will be none the worse for a year’s 
severe study. Weshall be in correspon ence; 
and I would like a few months of preparation,’ 
‘his own plate of fish had grown cold while his 
thoughts rambled on, and he motioned the 
waiter to remove it, whispering afterward gay- 
ly to Claire: ‘‘ What! shall we have no sauce 
of appetite to our ten-dollar dinner?’ and she, 
colo with guilt, strove to forget that she 

was sitting not four yards away from Aubre 
Chayce, and to remember that poor, economi- 
wal Rex was giving her a treat, 

He never saw her at all; if he had glanced 
that way and recognized the sweet chorus- 
singer he would have abey her but a passin 
thought, as one who had annoyed his frien 
Laselle but whose spirit he had admired; not 
the faintest shadow of a icion had visited 
his mind that in her he might find the Gipsy 
girl of the oleanders, who wore his ring, and 
whom, he had a romantic Snapper ee he 
should meet some time, somewhere, and learn to 
like, perhaps to love! That was a delightful 
possibility which sometimes made the half- 
fn pet of society smile softly to himself at 


"ag : : 

“What delicious strawberries!” said little 
Claire, “‘and how extravagant of us to be eat- 
ing them, Rex,” and as she said it, with a low 
batt she was dreadfully, death!y conscious 


k-wagon! It 


t | 


Nothi ffeminate | 
se foes HEE chiasly | shudder of horror, saw that the burden was the 


| who had been ty in ee a table near 


that Aubrey Chayce had left his place where he 
sat—was going out—was on the steps—that she 
had stolen her last look after him for many a 
weary month and day; and Rex heard the fal- 
tering thrill in her playful tones and saw her 
color waver and knew what the poor little heart 
was suffering. 
Yot it was fated that Claire should yet have 
another glimpse of that beautiful face: before it 
assed out of her life; there was a stir about 
e door of the restaurant—a tumult of people 
gathering about some central object of interest 
—the doors were swung wide open and three or 
four gentlemen appeared bearing between a 
burden which they laid down upon the floor 
and Claire, starting to her feet with a grea 


motionless figure of Aubrey Chayce. 

near e 
ing he had slipped ona bit of banana-skin which 
some criminally-careless person had cast upon 
the walk—had fallen backward and struck his 
head against the sharp edge of the lower step— 
and had been picked upinsensible. In a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, the young 
man to whom this life was so full of pleasure 
and exnectation and triumph, lay helpless at 


death’s very door. The blow had been a, fear- 
ful one; he might sink and die without ever 
coming out of this comatose state; or, brain- 
fever might set in: this was what a pay pert, 

)» ani 
who came to his aid immediately, remarked to 
those gathered about, 

“Better take him home at once; I will go 
with him and remain until his family doctor 
can be sent for.” : 

It was Rex who called a carriage, who sat on 
the box with the driver while the injured man 
and the physician were driven to Chayce’s 
house—Rex who aided in bearing the sufferer 
up-stairs to his room, and who offered himself, 
an hour later, as nurse, to remain by the wound- 
ed man s0 long as his services were needed, 

““T have h enty of experience,” he said. 
to the doctors, ‘I refer you to Mr. Bright for 
my character—I am out of a place just now, 
and would like this work.” 

They had noticed his coolness and efficiency 
and approved of him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUSPECTED DANGER, 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic 
Terrors, never felt before, —Pok. 
Tar night was one of sad watching for 
several of Aubrey’s friends; the news of the ac- 
cident flew about the clubs and before ten 
o’clock half a dozen devoted comratles were by 
his bedside where, with two physicians, they re- 
mained until long after dawn, There was not 
much to do except tolookat him. The doctors 
counted his pulse every little while, to find if it 
had quite gone out. Nobody interfered with 
Rex; he did what errands there were to do; the 
a of the time he sat at the foot of the 


d, 

‘* How beautiful he is!” thought the self-ap- 

inted nurse; ‘‘ what a fine head, what perfect 

eatures! No wonder my poor little girl loves 
him! Silly child, silly, silly child! he were 
a marrying man he would have married long 
ago—he must be twenty-six or seven, Poor 
fellow, ’'m afraid the ‘golden bowl is broken 
at the fountain—the sweet draught of life slip- 
ped from his taste forever! So still, so pale— 
is not this already death?” 

One of the doctors went away before the 
red, slow dawn had grown into actual day; as 
he softly opened the door and stepped out he 
saw a slight figure crouching on the peper step; 
a pale, pale little wistful face was lifte 

‘Is he alive? Oh, sir, tell me!” 

“He is alive—that is all. No change has 
taken place.” 

a he die?”—the smothered words burst 
out like a cry. 

‘We cannot answer that question yet,”—the 
doctor looked with severe seca, Se he young 
girl, shivering in the damp and dimness of the 
early morning; so pretty, so Bay dressed, 
what pe: a her here to crouch on these steps 
of brown-stone, guarded by their kingly carved 
lions? - *I suppose Chayce is like other rich 
young fellows,” he thought, *‘ flirts with lots of 

irls below him in station, This one seems to 

ke his peril quite too seriously to heart. My 
dear,” he added, aloud, ‘* you will be ill if you 
stay out in this fog; let me advise you to run 
home, The gentleman is no relative of yours, 
I take it,” with a smile. 

Little Claire shrunk from that smile, she 
hardly knew why. 


; 


lightly down the steps of the build- | 


DIAN. 


nt 


««T have only been here half an hour, sir,”she - 
said, looking at him with heavy, miserable eyes. 
‘*J could not sleep and so, when it began to be 
light, Icame. Heis nothing to me, sir—noth- 
ing, nothing im the world!—only t saw him 
hurt last evening, and I felt anxious to know 
how ke was.” 

** Well, my dear, he may come out of this not 
much the worse for the accident, or he may sink 
—_ die without ever so much as lifting an eye- 


He ran down the steps and walked rapid! 
away. Hesaw men die every week of his life 
—what was it to him? Slowly, with dragging 
movements, little Claire got up and went to 
her boarding-house, where the girl was scrub- 
bing away at the ‘‘front.” 

‘*For the land’s sake, miss, where have you 
been so early?” 

‘To see a sick friend.” 

** Faith, and ye look sick yerself, miss.” 

*‘T have not slept,” answered Claire, and she 


crept onup to her room, where she flung herself 


down on her little lounge-bed, with something 
clasped tight in her hot hands, and pra ed, as 
she had never prayed before, tha ubrey 
Chayce might live, After that, a little com- 
forted, with the ring he had given her p 

to her lips, she sunk into a fitful slumber, full of 
broken, terrifying dreams. 

Rex did not forget that his little protegée 
must be in painful anxiety; but there were no 
tidings to send. 

About eight o’clock the gentlemen who had 
spent the night in watching were called down 
to breakfast, leaving him alone with the pa- 
tient. These friends were still lingering over 
their coffee and chocolate, when the hurried 
ringing of a bell called them up-stairs. Aubrey 
had opened his eyes and was looking about with 
dull curiosity. 

rae the physician who remained signed 
to them all to go out, and bending over his pa- ~ 
tient explained to him that he had fallen and — 
hurt his head, and must remain quiet. 

“You had a fearful blow, no mistake, my 
boys but two or three days of absolute rest will 
bring you out all right; only you must obey or- 
ders, which are, not to talk, see your friends 
read or think—more than you can help—and 
take your medicine as prescribed, with a light 
diet. 

‘* You don’t think I will be an idiot for life, 
then?’ asked Aubrey, with a faint attempt ata 
smile, 

‘You will, if you exercise your brain on 
smart things, just now. Mr. Rex,-I want you 
to see that my orders are exactly and implicitly 
obeyed.” 

“They shall be, doctor.” 

At the sound of that low, searching, decided 
voice, Aubrey slightly turned his head to look 
at his nurse, but said nothing; in a moment his 
eyes closed again. , 

The doctor took Rex out into the hall. 

st crea may be brain-fever before night,” he 
said. 

**T am afraid of it.” 
“You feel yourself to be a competent nurse?” 
“Try me; if I fail in anything, get some one 


“You seem steady—not at all nervous, Mr. 


“T think I am master of — doctor.” 
He added, with a cool smile—‘‘ May I hope you 
are quite competent?” 

The ale ie colored and laughed. 

“Tf I need advice I have plenty of confreres,” 
he answered. : 

After that, for fourteen days, Rex had a hard 
time of it. Brain-fever did set in, and as Au- 
brey was an athlete in sive and strength, many 
was the fierce struggle his nurse had with him 
—reminding him of that tussle in the perfumed 
garden of Belle-Rivitre, only these were far 
more serious, One has to be on his guard who 
wrestles with a madman. 

Little Claire grew thin and white during 
those two weeks. Many hours in the twenty- 
four did she d on her knees before the 
im of the Virgin. She went on with her 
sewing in preparation for her 6 A) abroad, but 
her heart po longer bounded with glowing 
dreams of what she was going to accomplish. 

Why did Claire love Aubrey Chayce witb 
this life-deep love? A man could have under 
stood such a love—a love that asked nothing; © 
hoped for nothing—that was pure, perfect de 
votion. She map earn ote an untended flowery 
because he was ill, in er. He would never 
know she had paled and drooped for him—b 
yg for his life. Sometime, if he got w 

e would marry that happy Elfie whose life 
was so different from her own—so brilliant; 8° 


j 


arded by love and fondness—so flattered, so 
ortunate that it took all possible success for 
granted; he would marry her proud cousin, but 
she prayed for him with none the less fervor. 
Allshe asked was that he might be well and 
happy for him the feast, for her the crumbs. 
pe fourteen terrible days came to an end, as 
all days will; the fifteenth day had begun; the 
hands of the noiseless clock in the sick-chamber 
pointed to two; the streets outside were very 
quiet; straw had been laid down; at that hour 
in the morning no wagons broke the stillness; a 
gentle, warm spring rain was falling, falling 
through the darkness. Rex, who hadresolutely 
refused to give up the night watch toany other, 
sat in a Jarge easy-chair very near the bed, 
anxiously watching his patient, whose inces- 
sant tossings had at last ceased and who now 
lay softly sleeping. Rex could see the dew on 
his brow, but he dared not touch his pulse for 
fear of awakening him; suddenly, while he 
leaned and listened to the regular breathing, 
the sunken eyes unclosed and looked quietly 
into his own for a full minute; then the lips 
whispered something which he had to bend to 
make out: 

“Tsay, Rex Diable, you and I came to close 
quarters once, under those oleanders, What 
are you doing here? What am I doing? Is 
this Belle-Riviére? Surely, I smell jasmine- 
flowers.” 

** Yes, because I bought a ae of them to-day 
and putin your window. We are not at Belle- 
Riviére, but in your own house; and you must 
not talk—but this spoonful of brandy-and- 
cream and go to sleep again.” 

_ Rex had a sort of authority about him which 
dnsured obedience; his patient took the spoonful 
of liquid put to his lips, his eyes gradually 
closed under the calm, magnetic gaze of his 
nurse, nor did he open them again until long 
atter daylight; by that time his pete had sensi- 
bly increased in strength, and the doctor, who 
Came early, declared that he was not afraid to 
pronounce the case out of danger—with due 
caution in gettin well.” 

¥ Bynineo’clock Rex himself had conveyed the 
intelligence to little Claire; running over to her 
boarding-place just long enough to pee her pale 
Cheek with friendly hand, a:.d tell, her to get 
back her roses: 

** And now you will sail on Saturday, I sup- 
pore Your poor old Rex will be a lonesome 
ellow when you are away.” 

“You are coming to see me before the year 
isup, are you not, Rex?—I have been hoping 
you would promise.” 

“ IT will come, any day, if you need me, little 
friend. If you aresick, or in trouble, just ca- 
ble the news to me, and I will be there as 
‘soon as a Cunard steamer will take me. You 
must write to me once 4 week, and I, for my 
bart, will keep you posted on matters in 


erica.” 
On the cg er) Saturday little Claire sailed 
away to the land of song of which she had 
eamed since she wasa little girl. A few of 
her girl friends of the chorus were on the wharf 
to see her off; Carlos Bruno brought her an im- 
mense bouquet, and wiped his eyes when they 
got too full of salt water for him to see; Rex 
Came down, with good news of his patient’s 
Progress; a lady of high-standing in New York, 
Who was going abroad, not for the first time, 
romised protection and assistance to the for- 
orn little singer; the day was a sweet May da 
‘with a sky. as blue as any Italy could boast—al- 
together, little Claire went off under as favora- 
auspices as she could expect. 

As the fluttering handkerchiefs of her friends 
came invisible, as the city faded out, and the 
forts were passed, and the ocean began to swell 
under the pulsing vessel, little Claire buried her 
face in her large bouquet to hide the few tears 

Which would drop in spite of her bravery. 
When she looked up again, a colored servant 
Was bringing to the lady, who had offered her 
Protection, a couple of shawls, for the sun was 
Sinking toward setting and the breeze was 


chilly, 

“ Win the young lady have one?” asked the 
Servant, and, as he asked it, he lightly laid a 
Wrap over her shoulders. ( 

he yoice made Claire start and look quickly 
Xp—she had heard it twice or thrice before, and 

6 recognized it. ; 

Yes, there stood Pierre, the life-long body- 
Servant of her uncle Laselle! Nota muscle of 
his face moved, as he met her wondering look, 
but something gleamed in his silent eyes—some- 
thing subtle and cunning, which struck, like a 
‘hill, to her breast, and filled her with a grow- 

thy terror. 
had he left his master to take service 


}. 
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with a stranger? She knew thaf master and 
man would not have been parted, except tem- 

rarily and at the master’s desire. 7 

Had Julien Laselle set Pierre as a spy upon 
her ways? It looked like it. Yet, what was 
there to spy in her quiet life?—was it not more 
like a menace? as not this mulatto—who 
once before had done his master’s dishonest bid- 
ding by overpowering and robbing her—capa- 
ble of carrying out her uncle’s directions to a 
still more heinous extent? Might he not even 
murder her in some lone street of some strange, 
foreign city? She knew now, what she had not 
known when she met her uncle at their first in- 
terview, that an immense estate had come to 
him by bequest, to which she, in all human 
probability, was co-heir, and that had been his 
reason for robbing her of the proofs of her 
father’s marriage. 

Would not a man who-had done that, do 
worse} ; 

Very helpless, and fear-haunted, and terrified 
did little Claire secretly feel, as she turned 
away from the mulatto’s subtle gaze. Already 
her life abroad had become a dread to her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PHANTOM FEAR AND PHANTOM FOE, 
For I have ceased 


To justify my deeds unto myself— 
The last infirmity of evil. —ByYRron, ~ 


Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on civ . 
—Is1p. 

“Ox, papa, do you really, really mean it? 
And are" we really, really to go with you?”— 
Elfie’s round arms were about her father’s neck 
and she was smothering him with kisses be- 
tween her cries of rapture. It was scarcely the 
eb of June—she had not expected to be taken 

orth before the middle of July, yet he had 
just bidden her prepare to start in three days. 

“Yes, darling, we will go for three months at 
some bracing seaside resort, this time. Your 
mamma needs it; andI need it. Iam not feel- 
ing as well as usual,” 

Elfie turned her beautiful eyes scrutinizingly 
on his face, 

“Ttis true; you are not well, papa! You look 
thin and worn. What will we do when travel- 
ing about without Pierre? Itis so strange you 
should haye allowed him to leave you--when 
you were not feeling well, too! Pierre is a 
nasty, hateful, ungratefulthing! Iwish I could 
have him well whipped!” 

‘* Hush, Elfie, you don’t know what you are 
talking about! Pierre is like the rest of the 
world—he likes change. Doubtless he will soon 
tire of service under a Northern mistress and 
return tome. The lady was going abroad—he 
thought it would be a fine thing to travelin 


Ope. 
But, you will not think of taking him back!” 
cried the girl, indignantly. 
* At least, I will wait antil I have the oppor- 


tunity,” her father answered, with a constrain- 
edsmile, “Run away now, Elfie, and tell Phyl- 
lis about getting mamma’s and your own things 
packed. I would like to get off on the second.” 

‘*Poor papal I’mso sorry you are not well! 
And I'm perfectly wild with delight to think 
we are goingsosoon! Threemonths! Oh, joy, 
joy! And—papa—we will go to the same place 
—as Mr. Chayce, shall wenot? Yousaid he was 
going to the seaside as soon as he was met 
enough to be moved—that his physicians ha 
ordered it—so, why cannot we all stop togethex 
at some hotel? It will make such a pleasant 

rty. 
ar I dare say we shall do that very thing, 
Elfie. Wouldit suit you? It seems to me you 
have taken an alarming fancy to Mr. Chayce!” 

‘“‘He is quite the most splendid gentleman I 
have ever met—always fi ee one com- 

any! Jam desperately fond of him, papa. If 
- don’t fall in love with me and propose to me 
when I get to be a year or two older I shal! kill 
myself in sheer despair,” laughing and tossing 
back the blue-black masses of her rippling hair. 
‘¢ However, papa, so far as that is concerned 
we are already aflianced, after a fashion. Didnt 
you notice his calling me his ‘fairy fiancée? 
when hesaid good-by ?” 

“Ts that so?” asked Julien Laselle, pattin 
the velvety cheek of his ¢aughter; ‘‘ well, Ish 
not prove one of those cruel parents who raise 
wieked objections. Now run and tell Phyllis 
what she has to do. I will speak to your 
mother.” : 

It was a burning-hot day even on the vine- 
shaded gallery. Belle-Riviére lay drooping un- 
der the fierce sunshine; while its master did | 
look pale and languid —quite ill enough to justify | 
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his rather hasty decision of going North imme- 
diately. The season was very hot; and it mig 46 
be that he had fretted a good deal over the dan- 
ger to his distant friend, Aubrey Chayce, while 
that young gentleman—whomhe fully intended 
for his future son-in-law—lay struggling With 
the wild phantasies of brain-fever. “Then, too, 
he missed his faithful body-servant, Pierre. He 
had attendants enough and tospare, but Pierre 
had been more to him than a hireling—he had 
been his friend and confidant—and there were 
moments wher. he repented of sending him 
away on the peculiar errand on which he had 
one. 

As he paced languidly along the gallery, 
after Elfie left him, he struck his hot foreh 
with his hand, muttering: 

‘*Not one hour’s sleep last night! This will 
not do! Itis not yet too late to recall Pierre; 
a dispatch would reach him in a few hours. 
It is not.so easy to be a scoundrel as one might 
think. The part does not agree with me. IfI 
could—if I dared—T would let the whole matter 
drop. I thought £ could make her believe eny- 
thing—that she would quietly accept my state- 
ment of her position. Itis her spirit that ren- 
ders more desperate measures necessary. And 
then—oh, ghosts and devils! I will not try to 
account for the impression that man meade on 
me, for ‘that way madness lies.’ Well, weil,” 
with a heavy sigh, “‘it is too late to draw back. 
If I would not do what I purpose for myself—I 
would do it for my daughter—my darling !—my 
proud, beautiful darling! What is that miser- 
able offspring of a woman of the stage to me, 
that I should allow her to come between my 
Elfie and her bright prospects? Nothing, noth- 
ing. I will not hesitate—I will not even brood 
over it, I am going North for a summer’s 
pleasure—and I mean to have it, We will go 
on to New York and stop a few days at the 
Fifth Avenue. If Chayce is already off to the 
seaside, we willfollow. If he has not,made his 
choice we will wait until he does.” 

The Laselles, with their two servants, Pliyllis 
and young Jeff—the latter having taken Pierre’s 

lace as valet—arrived in New York within ten 
ays after this, They ascertained that Aubrey 
Chayce had shut up bis house and gone to New- 
rt; it was very early to seek the seaside, but 
is doctors had ordered sea air as the tonic best 
calculated to tone up the somewhat shattered 
system of theif wealthy patient. The ladies re- 
quired a few days in the metropolis for shop- 
ping and dressmaking; and then the Laselles 
followed on to Newport and took rooms for the 
season in the same hotel with their friend. 
the afternoon of their arrival Madame 
Laselle and her daughter went to their rooms 
to dress, and while Jeff labored to get his mas- 
ter’s things ge ie him, that master sought 
out his friend. He found Aubrey eutie Sos a 
rocking-chair on the broad piazza of the Ocean 
House, on the side where the salt sea breeze was 
blowing, looking thin and somewhat worn, and 
with his golden locks cropped extremely close— 
ha grown very little since his poor head 
was shaved and laid in ice—but with the glow , 
of Pte) Bass maa visible in cheeks and lips. 

Laselle’s hands and voice both trembled as he 
greeted him; there was no doubt but that he was 
truly fond of the young New Yorker. 

‘* You have been very ill, Aubrey,” he said, 
holding the white hands.in his own with an af- 
fectionate clasp, 

** Yes, indeed. My unlucky slip came near 
being a fatal one, I dare say I owe my life to 
the patience and skill of my nurse—no common 
fellow, but one who helped ir field hospitals 
during the war—a very intelligent man for one 
in his position. He seemed to take a fancy to 
me, and to determine that I should live. “We 
used to have glorious trials of strength when I 
was off my head; when the fever left me I was 
weak as an infant—it was a question whether I 
would rally or not; he would not let me sink.” _ 

“T am sure we are all under the deepest obli- 
gations to him. I should never have cared 
to see the North again, if you had died, my 
friend.” 

“Thanks. And now tell me all about the 
ladies. You see, I am an invalid yet, for here 
comes my good nurse with the inevitable egg- 
nogg or beef-tea.”’ 

elle had drawn a chairto his friend’s side, 
He looked up at the nurse he had just heard so 
highly praised as he approached and presented 
to his patient a milk punch or something of 
that sort—looked up, with some interest—and_ 
sprung suddenly to his feet, his eyes dilating, 
his lower jaw dropping, his face whitening. — 
Aubrey stared in surprise. Then a memory of 
that scene in the library at Belle Riviére came _ 
vividly over him; a cloud of regret passed over 
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‘his face; _he took the goblet from the salver and 

‘$0 motirnel the sae to retire, who immediately 

ae obeyed. 

-°.  _ “T beg your pardon, Mr. Laselle,” Aubrey 
: began, in accents of remorse. ‘‘It has just oc- 


« 


Pe curred to me that you seem to have a dislike to 
&S Rex. I did not remember that you had met 
“oe before, until I saw your agitation. I am very 
paBOTAY., 2s . 
oe - Laselle wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
rn? ‘Tt is nothing, nothing at all,” he murmured. 
‘SE “T will explain it. You know my brother was 
ay killed om the’ battle-field. He was a colonel, 
ee young as he was; and a sergeant of about his 
own age was appointed to be his servant and 


dy-guard. This person reminds me of that 
‘sergeant, strangely. I could swear it was the 
same fellow, grown older, were I not morally 
_ certain that he, too, died—killed by the same 
shot which fatally wounded Col. Laselle. .. You 
can understand w pite sight of him agitated 
- meso terribly in the library that. night—why 
the sight of him, again, so unexpectedly, re- 
'newed my agitation. Victor’s death was a se- 
vere blow. Anything recalling it so vividly 
must be painful.” 


=i 
e: 


SRT) ig vat CF pe ENE said Aubrey. ‘It 

_ ‘is quite too bad. hat can we do about it? 
Why not-question Rex and ascertain definitely 

, if he be the same man? It might be a comfort 


_ to you to talk with him about your brother, af- 
_ ter the first shock was over.” 
“A comfort!” Julien Laselle cried, in accents 
of horror. Then, making an effort to control 
himself, he added, quietly, ‘‘ You are right. It 
* would be a comfort, of course. I will have a 
_ talk with this man—some day,socn—when we 
_ ¢an be alone together—to-morrow, perhaps. 
wifes , 1 will speak to him, of course, of 


Fs 

\ — Mr. Laselle continued pale and agitated; he 
had daily been growing nerVous and the unex- 
‘ok etfe sight of Chayce’s nurse had evidently 
Ba x - nm him a severe shock, Aubrey talked on 
7) _ cheerfully, trying to divert his mind from its 

trouble; and after a time Phyllis appeared to 


| say to her master that the ladies were in the 
parlor; both gentlemen went in to devote them- 
selves fora time to Madame Laselle and her 
daughter. Assocnas pcssible Mr. Laselle ex- 
cused himself—leaving his wife comfortabl 

re — er on a sofa, and Elfie, in the sevent. 

te | of happiness, pacing slowly up and 
down the long room on Aubrey Chayce’s arm— 

4 ae: and went to his rcom, ostensibly to change his 
3 Lares 


i When he reached it, however, he sent Jeff 
out of it, locked the door and stood by a win- 
low. ooely staring out at the distant bay. 
“Tf T could get up the courage to speak to 
-to accuse him of it!—but I can’t! The 
of his eye chills me to the marrow- 
yids should I feel this terror? Why 
ot hope that what I suspect might 


re tl ‘truth? _He would not be hard on me; 


; sakes forgiveness I should receive it. Ah, 
should I? Not after. that /—anytbing might be 

¢ ‘given but that! Would to God Pierre were 
P : d I bad a conscience free 


ur—an 
Then, indeed, I might go to this 
2mand to know the truth.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 
_ A CRY FROM OVER THE SEA. 
a power to thee unk 
L fa banat heverbe alone. BYRD, 
“ /ANGER—danger—danger to little Claire!” 
x was walking up and down Mr. Chayce’s 
vate parlor. The evening mail had been de- 


y 


a few moments before; he held an open 
t Hand: his air was that of one half- 


iger to that child! Terrible danger! 
e wide ocean between us! Oh, that I 
gs—that I could annihilate space! It 
g happeus tt zer I shall curse mysel 
r allowing her to go alone. Did I not know 
that she was in peril? Nay, hardly could £ 
think that Julien TF asalls would go so far on the 
wrong road as that! I gave him credit for be- 
human—though tempted. Perhaps I am 
assly alarmed. Perhaps she is, poor little 
It was after dark; Aubrey Chayce came up 
m tea to get his letters; he entered the par- 
as Rex was striding about, ; 
Chayce, 1 must leave you to-night.” 
is strange,” said Aubrey, immediately 
¢ this resolution with Mr. Laselle, and 
there certainly was a mystery be- 
se two men. ‘And not altogether 


ow it. No one could be sorrier to leave 


Sgt he. me fy 


so abruptly than I am. - Nothing but the 
er of one more paeles than you are 
could induce me to do it. It is a case of des- 
perate necessity, or I should not think of it.” 
“ Well, Iam sorry; for Ihave taken a great 
fancy to you, and I owe you a large debt of 
titude. However, I confess, I am not very 
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at present; and if some one who is in worse | 


case needs your skill and care, I ought not to be 
selfish.” 

Rex saw that he thought he was going to an- 
other patient, but he did not explain himself, 

“T must go by the night train to New York, 
Mr. Chayce.” 

“What, to-night?” 

“Yos, The case admits of no delay,” glancing 
at the letter in hishand. ‘‘ You have your ser- 
vant with you—I am only a superfluity now; 
you do not need me.” 

“Perhaps not; but I want you. Let me see 
I owe you something more tangible than a debt 
of gratitude; I have paid you no money for 

our hard work—those tussles we used to have 

ae !—those ought to be well paid for.” 
flush came into Rex’s face; for a moment 
he looked embarrassed; but, with a light laugh, 
he finally said: 

* As you please, Mr. Chayce. It was a labor 
of love; but I will not refuse your money. 
Only, keep strictly to the usual wages in such 
service, please.” : 

Aubrey thrust into his. hand a roll of bills, 
saying: : 

.. ‘Do not count them; Ihave not. It is none 
“too much, whatever itis. And now, when and 
bere shall I see you again, Rex? I look on 
Gou_as a friend—a personal friend—whom I 
be unsatisfied to give up.” r 
Y ¢T shall see you on your return to the ety in 
fhe fall; possibly sooner, but hardly. nd 
pow, good-by, and take care of yourself, Mr. 
Chayce; I have but half an hour in which to 
pack my bag and.reach the depét. Bevery, 
very careful of yourself for some weeks yet.” 

“Shall I not have an occasional note from 
you, Rex?” 

** Perhaps—why not?” 

*‘ Well, good-by, then, till we meet again.” 

*‘T did not dare confide my destination to 
him; he and Laselle are friends; Lasells will be 
curious to know where I am gone; he must not 
know. In these days of telegrams I prefer that 
he should not suspect what journey I am about 
to take. I hope *I shall get out of this hotel 
without meeting him. If I were to come face 
to face with him I fear I could not control my- 
self; I should shake his soul out of his body; yet 
I do not wish to forget who he is, nor what he 
istome. Itis better toavoidhim.” | 

Thus Rex muttered as he crammed his thin 
into a traveling-bag, and ran down tocatch 
stage which was going to the train, 

It was not until seated in the cars, under the 
smoky rays of a lamp over his head, with the 
train rushing southward, that he took time to 
read again the letter which had startled him so 
—little Claire’s first letter since reaching Milan. 

“Dear Rex: Iam here, and as nicely fixed as I 
dared to expect. Mrs, Dudley did not leave me un- 
til she had secured me a nice apartment in the same 
house with three other yourg ladies, who have come 
to this city for the same purpose as I have—to study 
singing. e are very comfortable; have one maid 
for the four of us, who keeps our me a: ala our 
breakfast, orders our dinver, andsoforth, * * * 

“Dear friend, when I wrote you from Paris, I did 
not mention one thing which was uppermost in m 
mind. I ought to have told you, then; but I dread- 
ed to cause you uneasiness. I have told you how 
favorable to my progress everything is—everything 

ut one. Rex, confess to you,I am niiserable!— 
haunted by a fear whose very vagueness and want 
of substance makes it all the more horrible to me. 
I wonderif you will share it—or if you will laugh at 
me! Do you remember Pierre, Mr. Laselle’s confi- 
dential servant? Are you aware that he took ser- 
vice with Mrs. Dudley and crossed the ocean in the 
game ship with me? Why did he do that? Why did 
my uncle part with him? When I recognized him, 

thin an hour after the steamer left her dock, a 
deadly chill struck to my very heart, There was a 
gleam of malice and triumph in his eyes whichI 
could not mistake. : 

“You ask, if this is of importance tome. Perhaps 
not; yet, oh, Rex, Zam afraid of him. Icannot ex- 

lain’ to you why—only that I am. He is here in 

Rin. at is he staying herefor? I had a note 
from Mrs. Dudley, from Florence, yesterday; in it 
she remarked that Pierre had played her a very 
mean trick—that he had never pepeated at all, after 
they left Milan, although she had supposed him to 
be oh the train. Yesterday, quite late in the day, on 
cur way home from our lesson, Miss Everett and 
myself went into one of the great churches here: I 
knelt to say my prayers: you know how dimitisin 
these old cathedrals—there was a glorious, sunset 
outside; yet, in there, we almost had to grope our 

As I arose from my knees I saw some one 
> 
t 


aye. 3 
Oo a RSL a tage 


i ree feet 
He disa instantly, but not 


\) 


he ve 
' of Milan is full of horror to me! Aus U8 foolish, 


| eeived which had caused him to desert Aubrey 
Chayce, to fly to New York in order to be in 


had recognized _him—i 
you how [ felt—I nearly 
to have thrust one of these small Italian stilettoesin 
my shoulder as I knelt. No one would ever hav 
known who had assassinated me. 

“T shall be very careful. I never go out alone; 
and now, even in chureh,I shall try to be on my 
guard. Yot, I feel so he'pless, Rex; as if the meshes 
of one who hates me were closing around me. I do 
dislike to trouble your kind heart 
this to some one, or go insane, 


; but Imust confide 
ip sunshine 


nervous girl?” 
This was the portion of the letter Rex had re- 


that city in time to take the French steamer 
which quitted that port next morning at nine. 

‘** Alas, I fear her terror is too well-grounded. 
Poor, poor little Claire! Why did I let her go? 
Why did I take time to discomfit Julien Laselle 
in my own way, at my ownleisure? Would to 
Heaven I had denouncedhim two months ago— 
yes, that night at Belle-Riviére, when a guilty — 
conscience felled him to the floor. Then and 
there, before all those people, I should have 
spoken. Yet I had compassion on him becanse 
—he was Victor’s brother. One should never 
spare a poisonous snake! Put your heel on it 
where you find it. Poor little Claire! there is 
no sleep for me until I reach you.” 

Julien Laselle learning, the next day, that 
Chayce’s nurse had gone to New York to take 
per ps of another patient, breathed a sigh of 
relief. The ruin which had glared so near re- 
ceded again into the dim distance. ~ 

‘*Klfie, my darling,” he cried, in a sudden 
burst of joyous spirits, ‘‘ we will have a glori- 
ous summer of it here by the sea!” 

And Elfie, laughing back.at him, while a 
blush showed through the rich brown of her 
velvety cheek, answered: 

“Yes, papa, @ glorious summer! I know I 
shall be happier than I ever in my life have 
been.” 

Yet Elfie’s experience in the following weeks 
was far from being as happy as she glowingly 
anticipated. 

Aubrey Chayce was very kind to her—he 
gave her bon-bons oftener than flowers—he 
laughed with her—teased her—pulled her long | 
blue-black curls—treated her, in short, in Miss 
Elfie’s opinion, far too much as if she were a 
little girl. | 

Aubrey would have been confounded could — 
he have suspected the fierce, womanly jealousy 
with which this precocious southern child — 
watched his dealings with other ladies. He 
had a large circle of ecqualtitanes among the 
elite of the villa-owners in that aristocratic sea- 
side resort—was a prime favorite with lovéety 
belles and cultured women—was out incessantly 
to dinners—took regal beauties sailing in his 
yacht—was invited to a seat in fashionable car- 
riages for the daily promenade on Bellevue © 
avenue—poor Elfie sometimes scarcely saw him 
for days, and her heart burned with consumin 
rage and pride, her gay spirits were cloud 
by disappointment, 

‘* Aubrey Chayce 


” she said to him, one day, 


when, after paying her no attention for a wee 
he brought her a box of confections, ‘‘I don’ 
want bon-bons! I’m not a little girl! You in- 
sult me, the way you treat me! I more than 
half believe you don’t intend to keep your word 
to me, after all!” and hot tears flashed in her 
black eyes. 

“My word?” queried Aubrey, perplexed 
thinking he must have asked ker to drive and 
forgotten it—then, seeing her caer ai he 
blushed, laughed, and turned the subject, think- 
ing to himself, ‘What a ridiculous child!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OVER THE PARAPET, | 
Oh, Milan, oh the chanting Piet 
The giant windows’ blazoned fires, 
The hight, the space, the gloom, the glory! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires! 
—TENNYSON. 

Guorrous! The sight was one to be remem- 
béred for a lifetime! 

Little Claire, with two other of the three 
girl-students, and their elderly maid for duen- 
na, had chosen a cloudless afternoon of the 
summer to do something they had for weeks 
been wishing to do—ascend to the roof and 
tower of the great Cathedral. aa 

Since that adventure in church of whick 
Claire had written to Rex, she had scarcel a 
dared set foot in one of those ‘‘dim religious” 
haunts—only with extremest caution did she 
venture anywhere where she would be, ever 
forafew moments, alone. Yet, since the writ- 
ing of that letter, not one glimpse even of the 


\ 
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’ Shadow of Pierre had she ever seen; as the 


weeks stole by she began to feel that she had 

been only a nervous, foolish child about the 

colored man. Doubtless he was far enough 

away from Milan before this; it had been a 

ne chance his being on the same steamer with 
er. 

“My presentiment, after all, was only 2 re- 
flection of my own mood,” she said to herself, 
as she set forth, in excellent spirits, on this 
little expedition. ‘‘I am so sorry I alarmed 
dear old Rex!—I onhy hope he will laugh at my 
foolish letter as it deserves.” 

The little party had mounted to the wonder- 
ful roof with its hundreds of marble angels; 
but, when they would have ascended the many 


steps to the platform in the tower, which was 


in the gold of the declining sun. 


the object of their visit, one of the girls was 
seized with vertigo, and had to sit down and 
shut her eyes, while her friend remained by her 
side, holding her hand to reassure her. Claire 
was a few steps in advance, 

“Do not wait for us,” eried the friend. ‘‘ She 
will get over this dizziness in afew moments, 
and then we will follow.” 

So Claire toiled up and up, until at last she 
came out on the platform, where she stood en- 
tranced, enthralled, by the vision of earth and 
heaven which lay before her. 

‘*J am almost glad that I arrived here before 
theothers,” she thought. ‘‘One enjoys sucha 
scene as this best in absolute solitude—that is, 
if one cannot have just the right friend—” 
thinking of Aubrey Chayce. ‘‘ Glorious! Won- 
derful, 

She stood, rapt in admiration of the scene, the 
city, the plains, the dream-like mountains, the 
burning blue Italian sky already changing in 
the west to sunset gold. Involuntarily came 
to her lips Tennyson’s exquisite lines: 

“T stood among the silent statues 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 
How faintly flushed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there, 

A thousand shadowy-penciled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 

Upin that magnificent eyrie, far above the 
haunts of men, almost even above the flight of 
birds, little Claire felt strangely peaceful and 


secure, 

What harm could come to her there? 

She forgot even that she was waiting for her 
friends to appear neside her—forgot to woncer 
why it was hice did not make their Sorc 

Then, suddenly, in the midst of the keen rap- 
ture which had thrilled every vein,.the lon g§ 
dream of Aubrey Chayce into which she ha 
fallen, the sense of wonderful peace and securi- 
ty, came a creeping change. 

Have you not sometimes, in the perfumed 
warmth and sweetness of a summer flower-gar-. 
den, felt a breath of cold air sweep down fror 
some upper strata, chilling you as it passed? 

At first, the change in Claire’s sensations was 
as if a ‘‘wind blew out of a cloud,” straight 
from one of those Alpine glaciers gleaming rose 
he shivered. 

This was followed bya far stranger, a more 
ies Ape sensation. ‘ 

feeling of sudden, absolute terror seized 
upon the very pulses of her heart. She saw 
nothing—heard nothing. 

She would have glanced behind her to look 
for her friends; but so singularly did this in- 
tense consciousness of some great horror brood- 
ing there, near to her, but as yet unseen, thral! 
her senses and her will, thatshe could not bring 
herself to turn her head. Her blood felt as’ if 
turning to ice in her veins; her breath came la- 
boriously —if she looked, if she turned her head, 
she knew only too well what she should see! 

She tried to scream—to send her voice, shrill 
and piercing, down those winding stairs, or 

own—dow 1i—down—to those toy streets map- 
ped out below; but she could not force so much 


as a gasp from her stiffening lips, so did the 
“taht nightmare grasp at her lungs and 
roat. 


There was some one behind her—she saw hig 
shadow, she heard his rapid breathing—a dread- 
ful intuition told her who it was. 

Pierre, the hireling of her enemy, stood there 

ehind her. 

coe her, a frail, low parapet—and beneath 
—death. 

She knew his tee as well as she knew that 
he had stealthily followed her to that lone spot, 
and now, fierce, sly and determined, only 
awaited the few seconds necessary to concen- 
trate his brute strength, to seize and hurl her 
down that awful depth. 

t would be a cunning murder. 

Those two were there alone, and no human 

being could assert that she had not been seized 


with vertigo and fallen over that low railing. 
He was there, waiting, preparing, not dream- 
ing that she was aware of his presence, for she 
had not stirred a finger; she could hear his 
watch ticking in his Peace the slow seconds 
were, to her strained brain, like years of time. 
All her life passed before herin vivid panorama 
—a short, sad, innocent voung life, strung with 
prayers, like pearls. Life was sweet—full of 
promise—oh, it was horrible, right then and 
there in tho very bloom of it, to be hurled to 
cruel death down there on those pitiless stones, 
amid those pitiless statues! 

As suddenly as it came the paralysis of ter- 
ror left her; the very agony of her dread 
snapped it asunder, and quick as lightning she 
turned, threw herself at his feet, clasped his 
knees, turned her lily face up to his dark, devil- 


h one: 

** Don’t kill me, Pierre!” she sobbed. 

He scowled down at her with gleaming teeth 
and cruel eyes. 

“What have lever done to harm you?” she 
pleaded. 

‘*W’en you hahm my mastah, an’ Missa Elfie, 
you hahm me.” 

‘‘But I never have injured them. I would 
have loved them, dearly, if they would have al- 
lowed.” 

“You would make you'self out a Laselle, ha, 
ha! One dat ole Louisiana fust fam’ly. You 
would take ’way my mastah’s money an’ land, 
you would set you’self up in my young missa’s 
place—you, you, pooh w’ite no’thern_ trash, 

a gy seb you’self up for Missa Laselle, 
a, ha!’ 

‘* And so, because I simply claim my rights, 
my aristocratic uncle would set his slave to 
murder me!” 

“Mastah Laselle never say ‘Murder her, 
Pierre.’ No, no, he don’t say zat. He only say 
‘Get her out my way, Pierre. She must not 
come back to ’sturb me an’ my daughty’—he 
leab ze way to me. I take my own way ’bout 
it "—with a diabolical poe he stooped and 
clasped her slim waist with powerful hands; she 
was scarcely more than a feather in his fierce 


clasp. 

“lhe mintte you scream,” he hissed, ‘‘ over 

you go. You have but one minute-to live, ’cept 

ou answer my question ‘Yes,’ Will you swear, 
ey God an’ his holy angels, nevah to call you’- 
self Laselle—nevah to make any claim on ze 
Laselié estate in any way, shape or mannah; 
nevah to say we made you swear—novah to talk 
or write to zat man cail Rex? 

As he asked this, his grasp tightened; he lift- 
ed her from her feet, she hung limp and helpless 
over the parapet. Poor little Claire! She look- 
ed up at the infinite sky—she looked down at 
the horrible eae beneath—and shuddered— 
and kept silent. ‘ 

“ Swear—swear!” he hissed in her ear. 

Never to speak to her true friend, Rex! 
Never to claim her soldier-father’s name! 
Would not that be bitterer even than this ter- 
ribledeath? Again those fainting, glazing eyes 
sought the far blue heaven with the dying 
smile of a martyr. The soldier’s child was 
worthy of her parentage. She closed her eyes, 
her lips just moved in prayer—she was already 
half-unconscious—atter all, she would not know 
what killed her; the pangs of death were over. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A STORY TOLD ON BOARD THE YACHT, 
An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high. 
—CoLERIDGE. 

*‘T WONDER what has become of Pierre!” fret- 
ted Julien Laselle, pacing the interminable 

jazxa of the Ocean House, as he had such a 
fabit of doing, morning, noon and night, that 
his friends insisted it had worn him to a sha- 
dow. Indeed, the yan abla oN breezes 
which had given Aubrey Chayce all his old 
strength, and made Elfie’s eyes brighter than 
‘ever, had done nothing for the planter, who 
grew thinner and paler day by l 
also a touch of moroseness about him quite aif- 
ferent from the eagerness with which he used 
to enter into social pleasures. 

‘“‘¥ wonder what has happened to Pierre! It 
is four weeks and a day since I have had a let- 
ter. 
tered to himself, pacing on with drooped head. 
“Tf he were ill he could have gotten some one 
to write for him. I find that suspense is not 
good for the spirits or ap tite. Were Elfie not 
enjoying herself sq well, I should have left here 
long ago. The solitudes of Belle-Riviére best 
suit my mood, I believe. I wrote Pierre. the 


- 


} 


ay, and had | 


; Tever 
that this outspoken preference of hers might be 


| patrona, 


\ 
day after I arrived here, peremptorily ordering 
him to give up the business on which I sent him 
abroad. Perhaps he is cffended and is sulking. 
It is not pleasant to be in doubt—to brood over 
imagined danger—tc stand in awe of your own 
shadow. I used to think I was a brave man; 
now I think I am the veriest coward.” 

He paused in his slow walk and something’ 
ike a smile brightened his face as Aubrey 
Chayce came around a turn of the piazza with 
Elfie on his arm, who cried as she came near; 

‘Oh, papa, Mr. Chayce is going to take us 
out in his yacht after dinner! He says thereis 
asplendid breeze. I think sailing is perfectly 
elegunt!—with you,” she added, in a lower 
voice, looking up with glowing eyes in the face 
of her escort. 

‘*What a persistent little flatterer you are, 
Miss Elfie,” he answered her, lightly. ‘‘ Thera 
are better sailors than I, plenty of them, around. 
per een Bay.” 

“That may be, but I like my own sailcr best.” 

‘You seem to think you have a mortgage on 
Mr. Chayce,.” laughed her father. ‘If Aubrey 
took note of all your pretty speeches he would 
ee made very vain; but, he considers them 
only as the privileged outbreak of an enfant 
terrible.” 

‘*Papa, why do you say that?’ retorted the 
girl, indignantly. ‘I don’t believe Mr. Chayce 
regards m2 8s so very childish,” 

“If I do, Miss Elfie, it is a fault which will 
mend.” 

‘‘Of course it will! Papa forgets that I am 
going on siwteen,” with a triumphant air ard a 
flashing glance at the younger gentleman. It 
to Elfie, or even to her father, 
embarrassing to its object—the Lasellé pride 
firmly considered that any one honored by its 
must be more than satisfied. ‘I in- 
tend to have a lovely time! Mr. Chayce si 
if the breeze keeps up we will remailt out unt 
midnight; there be a moon, and will 
have a little supper on deck, and everything is 
to be just perfect, isn’t it? You and mamma 
are to come along, papa—just owrselves, you see 
—won’t it be charming? There’s the summons 
to dinner now; I’m sure I have lost my appe- 
tite I am so eager to be off!” 

Indeed, there was not a moment’s quiet with 
Miss Elfie until they left the hotel, she jauntily 
attired in a dark-blue sailor-suit, with hat to 
match, an anchor stam on its blue ribbon. 
Madame Laselle had declined the sail, as the 
water made her ill; only Elfie and the two gen- 
tlemen went aboard, where five sailors were 
ready to set the trim vessel flying over the blue 
sparkling bay. Never was there a more satis- 
factory afternoon for sailing. The yacht cut 
through the water with a swift motion that in 
itself was rapture; there was just breeze 
enough for excitement; Elfie, wrapped in a 
cloak—for the cool air was almost too strong 
for the Southern blossom—sat curled up on the 
white floor of the deck, intensely happy—for 
she had Aubrey Chayce all to herself for once 


ays. 
il’ 


—no full-grown ladies to bear away her prize! | 


‘*T wish we could sail on and on like this, for- 
ever,” she eet 
‘We should soon have to put into port for 
provisions,” laughed the owner of the vessel. 
‘By the way, the: in is near setting; I noticed 
ou scarcely tasted your dinner; perhaps we 
ad better have our cold collation now. We 
don’t care about smothering in the cabin, neat 
as it is—suppose we have our refreshments on 
deck How would you like that, Laselle?” 
“Tt would be what the men call jolly.” 
‘‘Then we will have it so. John, give us 
what you have in the hamper here on deck.” 
The lobster-salad, the tongue-sandwiches, the 
cold chicken, the champagne, the peaches, bor- 
rowed an extra flavor from the ¢ fie air, 
“T feel more like myself than I have for a 
month,” declared Julien Laselle, as, leaning on 
his elbow, he looked off admiringly at the sun- 
set, and smoked his cigar, while John was 
clearing away the débris of the feast. 
The breeze was falling a little, as might be 
expected at that hour; the helmsman in re- 
sponse to Chayce’s order had brought’ the ves- 


| sel round on the homeward track; a great, 
' golden moon was coming up opposite the rosy 


Ido not, cannot understand 16,” he mut- | 


sun; Elfie caroled a sailor’s song ‘at the top of 
her blithe young voice. 4 

‘J shall not soon forget this hour,” repeated 
Laselle, contented] 


? 


. 


Even as he said it his eyes fell ona head up- — 


rising from the gangway, and a pair of 
which met and fixed his own. ays 
His countenance grew so suddenly livid that 
Aubrey, who noticed it, followed his startled 


Kaze, 


eyes 


7 


/ 


; 


/ 
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Be ee 


Lae a eee — 


‘Why, Rex, old fellow, is that you? he | 


cried, springing to his feet and shaking hands 
with the person who had emerged from below. 

“This 1, Mr. Chayce. I beg a thousand par- 
dons for the liberty I took in coming on board 
your poche uninvited. I wanted to;see you 
and this gentleman alone, and I thought we 
would avoid interruption, if we met out here 
on the water.” 

‘‘ All right, I am sure,” said Aubrey, cheer- 
fully, while the planter turned from pale to 
red and spoke not a word. ‘‘ However, if there 
is anything the least unpleasant in anticipa- 
tion, let me remind, you, Rex, that we have a 
lady with us.” 

“* Unpleasant!” echoed the intruder, with a 
short, strange laugh, 
Mr, selle must admit that it is eminently 
proper his daughter should hear the amusing 
adventures of another young lady not much 
older than herself. Thanks, you remember I 
don’t smoke,’ as Aubrey offered him a cigar. 
“*T will just seat myself here, with your per- 
mission,” drawing a deck-stool so as to face the 
Southern gentleman. ‘‘I have been abroad 
since I saw you last, Mr. Chayce.” 

“Indeed? You must havemadea flying visit.” 

** Yes, l-went on urgent business which took 
me directly to Milan.’ 


Tf his life had depended on it Julien Laselle | creé ; L 
| stairs and standing behind you, so near that 


| you felt his hot breath on your fair neck—that 


could not:-have avoided the start he gave at the 
mention of that particular Italian city. 

‘*T went to see a young opera-singer in whom 
I took a deep interest. 
tory, and that she was without one friend in 


this wide world, I resolved to. become her | 
friend. The man who, by ties of blood, should | 


‘have been her protector, was her deadly enem 


—she was his own niece; to her, as her father’s 
heir, shortly after that father’s death, was | 


left avast inheritance by a rich Cuban uncle; 


this, man, himself impoverished, knowing his 


. brother’s marriage to have been kept a secret, 
the mother dead, the heir a mere infant, resolve. 
to seizeupon the legacy for his own use and ad- 
vantage. The little girl was sent to a convent: 
the ernie. planter, her uncle, lorded it over_a 
whole parish on the strengthof hermoney. He 
never expected her to learn the secret of her 
birth or the fact that she was the lawful heir to 
a magnificent estate.” . 

“Stay,” exclaimed Chayce, lifting his. hand, 
an expression of pain and embarrassment on his 
features, “‘I think I know the parties. to whom 
you refer; and.you must confess, Rex, that.it is 
unpleasant for me, a friend of Mr. Laselle’s, to 
listen to this story. Let me beg of you to finish 
your communication in private.” 


order to force you, if-possible, to listen to w 
Ihave to say; because you have been told that 
there never was) a marriage and that the girl 


had not: the shadow of a legal claim to the | 


property which he usurped. knew there was 
a@ marriage, for I was a witness tothe ceremony. 
- Think you the robber did not believe in the 
lpqitinancy of, that marriage, when he sent his 
valet-a cunning mulatto scoundrel—to that 
girl’s room, to overpower her with chloroform, 
and take from her her parents’ letters, her 
father’s picture, and the marriage certificate?” 
~The yoice of the speaker was scarcely raised 
above a whisper—for there were sailors not 
very far away—but it cut clear and sharp as a 
e as he put that question to the young 
yachtsman, who looked in deep surprise at his 
vice to hear him repel this outrageous impli- 
cation, 
+ Laselle did not meet the accuser’s eye; he 
only looked at Chayce:with a poor semblance 
of indignation, as he asked: — 
. “Who is, this fellow, Aubrey, who comes to 
you with these base, absurd, ridiculous allega- 
ions? -Do you know anything about him? No; 
but I can tell you who he is!—an agent, hired 
by this shrewd young adventuress, to advance 
* aims too utterly preposterous for me to no- 
ce. 

“This is a painful scene to. me, gentlemen} 
and must be doubly so to this young lady. For 
her sake, Rex, I beg your slanane and I must 
add, I consider it in very poor taste for you to 
have dragged me, or Miss Laselle, into hearing 
this controversy.” - 

“The taste certainly is questionable,” said 
Rex, witha laugh, ‘‘ Sometimes there are 
matters of suc ve importance one cannot 


stop to inquire whether any one’s taste will be 
offended by the mention of them. ‘Who ig 
this fellow? asks Julien Laselle. I wish he 


would look me straight in the eyes and tell you 
who Iam,” 
*“ Ay, who are you? I wish to Heaven I were 
_ certain who you are!” cried the planter, and all 
’ gonld see that he trembled from head to foot. 


: ~s . \ 


‘Not at all—not at all! , 


| dainty gir 


nowing her true his- 


. “I came on board. this vessel, Mr. herd La 
t 


/ much more of his daughter. 


ut his nec 
, why do you allow that low, vul- 


soft arma 
** Dear pa 
gar wretch 
talking about? Why do you care? Mr. Chayee, 
why don’t you order your sailors to pick up this 
rude person and throw him overboard?” 
Aubrey could not restrain a slight smile at 
the cavalier manner in which the haughty young 
beauty would have disposed of his gquondam 
nurse and companion, vexed and disturbed al- 
though he was. 
The intruder looked into the scornful eyes of 
the girl curiously. 
“Speaking of peg gt me overboard,” he 
went on, ‘‘reminds me of Milan and what hap- 
ened there. How would you fancy it, Miss 
lfie Laselle, to be up in the tower of a mighty 


cathedral, on a platform protected only by a | 


low railing:—to be standing there, lost in ad- 
miration of blue skies and rosy mountains, far 
far above the earth—so far, that it would be al- 


| most dangerous to brave'the giddiness of look- | 


ing down; to be there alone, separated from the 
little group of friends below, you, a young,timid, 

—and to suddenly become aware that 
behind you stood the remorseless hireling of 


| your bitter enemy? How would you fancy the 
| situation? Imagine it!— 


A powerful mulatto 


creeping with stealtay tread up those lonely 


you heard his brutal heart throb! Imagine the 
numbing terror crawling like ice in every. vein 
—the desperate look at the’pitiless sky, the 
shuddering glance into the awful depths, while 
ou know that the relentless fiend who has fol- 
owed you thousands of miles has at length 
found his opportunity. Imagine his fierce 
grasp about your slim, soft waist—feel yourself, 
mute and paralyzed, but conscious, thrust out 
over that low parapet, dangling between 
heaven and earth in a murdever’s clasp. Im- 
agine that his hold relaxes and that you—” 

The low, intense tone, the strange, intense, 
realistic manner, had held even the willful, con- 
temptuous Elfie in thrall, listening in motionless 
silenceas the man painted the word-picture; but 
now, as if hisoverwrought nerves would bear no 
more of the hideousstory, Julien Laselle leaped 
to his feet so suddenly as to check the unfinish- 
ed sentence, and with a cry as of unutterable 
horror, ran forward a few paces, stag, 
against the railing and reeled overboard. 

When a man, dizzy and confused, tumbles 
headlong into the water like that, he is, apt to 

o down like lead, and to be poorly prepared 
or a struggle when he Bene Pons. 

Elfie’s wild screams rung far and wide, as the 
vessel, before it could be brought to, sped 
several lengths ahead; Aubrey and Rex each 
threw off his coat; but it was who sprung 
into the sea. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE BLOOMING OF THE BUD, 


‘“‘ She looks in the glass as she turns her head; 
She knows that the rose on her cheek is red; 
She knows how her dark eyes shine—how fair 
Is the pale pink flower in her purple hair,” 


“SIXTEEN at last, papa! 
mamma!” , 

Elfie Laselle danced into the breakfast-room, 
bringing along with her on her white skirts an 
odor of lemon and orange-blossoms from the 
trees she had been among, 

‘*Pve been so inpatient about it, it seemed as 
if this day would never come! I tell you, I feel 
old!—do I look any older than I did yesterday, 
cher pape I feel inches taller and ages wiser. 
Am I as handsome asI ought to be at sixteen? 
Do. I look my full age? Do you think if Mr, 
Chayce were here he: would stop calling me 
‘child’ and ‘little girl’ and ‘fairy’ and those 
other outrageous pet-names which made me 
feel so young? Say, papa, is your Elfie as 
charming as you hoped for at ‘sweet sixteen? 
Do put down that tiresome letter and pay a lit- 
tie attention to me!” 

Julien Laselle folded his letter and looked up 
at the idol of his heart with eyes which, how- 
ever others salgbt read them, were never any- 
thing but tender and fond to their darling. 
‘*Charming’’—was she charming? To him she 
was everything lovely and dear and bewiteh- 
ing; faultless in features, in speech, in manners, 
even her little bursts of temper had their fas- 
cination for him. 

Perhaps it was because he cared so little for 
ois dull, fretful, invalid wife that he thought so 


having had a son, all 


pride and hope center- 
2d in her 


discompose you? Whois it he is | 


| pin 
nec 


| when she saw it 


Sixteen at last, | 


Then, too, never | 


Elfle crept closer to her father, twining her | There, papa, you've actually deiznod to 


e at me, at last! May I ask—” suddenly 
eespied twolittle packages beside her plate 
pounced on them witb a little ery of de- 
ht. ‘Oh, youdear good generous papa,” she 
fereamed, as untying the first from its wrap- 
, she came on a jewel-case. containing a 
lace and ear-rings of that condensed moon- 
light called pearls. . ‘‘How lovely!.And how 
2ostly, too! Mamma, this is your present, I 
suppose,” picking: up the other packet; but 
ad come express from New 
York a red flush stole up over neck, chin, 
cheek, to her forehead, .and the small fingers 
quivered as she unfastened it. 

It was only an exquisite fan of white satin, 
point-lace and sticks set thick with rose-dia- 
monds; a littk note lay in the box with it, 

“May a friend venture to congratulate Bifine on 
having attained the mature age of sixteen sum- 
mers?” 

‘*Mr. Chayce always treats me as if I were a 
baby!” she pouted. ‘‘Never mind! If he 
comes here this spring, as he has promised, he 
will see for himself whether Iam a child. His 
present is beautiful.” 

Drawing her supple figure-to its. graceful 
hight she challenged her parents’ admiring 
eyes. A Northern girl of eighteen would scarce- 
ly have been as much of a woman as Hlfie. 

ovely, indeed, she looked, and exulting in the 
consciousness of beauty, as stealing a jeweled 
hair-pin from her mother she caught up her 
own long braids and wreathed them in a dusky 
coronal about her small head. 

‘‘There! no more hair hanging down my 
back, school-fashion! I shall wear it up after 
this, That will add an inch or two to my hight. 
I must study the language of the fan before Mr" 
Chayce’s arrival,” and. she waved his handsome 
gift with affected Janguor before her sparkling, 
witching face. ‘‘By the way, mamma, where 
is your birthday gift to your beautiful daugh- 
ter? 

“You will get it this evening, Elfie—not a 
minute sooner.” 

‘* Have you really the heart to, tantalize me 
for ten long hours, mamma?” ; 

‘*T have sent to New Orleans for it,.and it 
will not arrive until afternoon.” 

‘‘Whatis it? Do tell me what, it is? I shall 
tease until you telly) siz , 

‘Tt is only a new dress, daughter.” 

* Silk, mamma?” 

‘Satin, ehild.” , 

‘You darling angel! Made long, mamma?” 

‘* We shall see when. it comes.” 

“* Delicious—delightful,” cried -Hifie, takin 
tue steps of the latest.,waltz as she whirl 
about the table. “Papa,” suddenly ceasing 
and settling like some brilliant tropical butter- 
fly on the chair before her plate, ‘‘ when is Mr. 

yee coming?—have you heard?’ 

‘*It is barely possible he may be here this 
afternoon. or to-morrow. This letter is from 
him, announcing his speedy coming. Why, 
Elfie, how pale you ecalt be 

‘* Aren’t people pale from pleasure, sometimes, 


9) 

ae attentive servant had placed a piece of 
broiled chicken before her; but, the good news 
was'told too soon—it spoiled her appetite—for 
the life of her, Elfie couldnot have swallowed 
a mouthful of solid food; but she sipped her 
chocolate and made.a pretense of peeling an 
orange. Her great, soft, velvety eyes looked 
dreamily far away into space beyond the open 
window. All winter long she had lived in the 
intense expectation of this promised visit. 

A girl’s very first love is a strange passion, 
pure as the feelings of an angel, but more ar- 
dent, more utterly devoted than any after-love 
can possibly be; she dreamsof him, who, to her, 
is yt ab'gecen her world, her heaven—dreams 
of him with a sweet and holy shame that 
shrinks from its own thoughts; thrills at the 
sound of his voice, quivers in every pulse at 
his lightest look or touch—kisses the glove, 
the. handkerchief, the flower which has en 
from his hand: To some girls this first love 
comes early; itis never spoken or guessed by 
any but herself; her burning idolatry springs 
up in flame-like flower, blossoms unseen, and 
dies—the only utterly beautiful phase of her 
whole life. She, herself, wonders and laugh¢ 
at it two or three yearslater. . 

In Elfie’s case, this first wild idolatry of the 
young heart— 


“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow,” 


threatened to come to something more than the 
seedless passion-flower of such a love usually 
does, for the reason that she held a curious be- 
lief that Aubrey Chayce was plighted to her— — 


that he was wafting for her to blossom into wo- 
manhood to make her his wife. Had it not been 
often and often jested about?—by the whole 
family, and by Aubrey himself? To her it was 
ho jest; it was an earnest, passionate expecta- 


on. 

She was thinking, as she looked out the win- 
dow, that morning: 

‘“‘He will surely speak this time. I am old 
snough, now, to be betrothed in a more formal 
fashion. Will he bring me anengagement ring, 
I wonder?” 

An atmosphere of mystery brooded over 
Belle-Rivitre that day. Elfie walked in the 
midst of it, quite innocent and unsuspicious. 

fact, she spent far the larger part of the da 
in the shadowy nook where her hammoc 
swung, dreaming of Aubrey’s coming. 

Late in the afternoon her mother sent for her 
to come and see the new dress, which Jeff had 
been sent to the town to bring from the express 
office. It had been removed from its box and 
Spread out on the hed—a lovely peach-blossom 
satin, with sprays of pomegranate flowers em- 
broidered around the train, and the front work- 
ed with seed pearls. - - 

‘Oh, mamma, I never imagined anything 
half so exquisite!” mesg 

“ And, now, my dear, Phyllis will dress you 
init. Mr. Chayce may arrive this evening, and 
I want you to look your prettiest.” 

It was a picture too charming to pass unob- 
Served which was there in the large, airy, vine- 
shadowed chamber—the stately, handsome col- 
oOred woman attiring hor youthful mistress in 
the new robe and jewels; the handmaiden’s 
grave importance, the girl’s fluttering pleasure 
and impatience. The purplirg masses of dark 
hair were twined about the little head and deco- 
rated with a spray of pomegranate, to match 
those on the robe. The necklace of pearls was 
fastened about the warm, round, slender neck of 
the creamiest brunette tinge; the rings were 
Placed in the dainty ears; there were pomegra- 
nate blossoms nestled at the budding bosom; the 
long train was carefully spread out by Phyllis, 
and the new fan handed toher young lady, who 


| Stood before the mirror surveying herself with 


mingled admiration and anxiety. 

‘You is jus’ as pritty as a rose, honey; no 
mistake.” ' c 

** Yes, Phyllis, I do look mighty nice; but— 
there are very lovely, stylish ladies, plenty of 
them, where he lives. I wonder if he really 
will find me improved?” 

“Fe can’t help it, dahlin’. Powerful fine la- 
dies in New York, I iN sing but dey can’t hold 
® candle to my missa, fer all dat! ‘Don’t you 

afeerd, honey. You is jus’ a merakle of dis- 
‘traction—a perfeck merakle! Jus’ you godown 
de pahblors, an’ be careful not to muss you’ 
train, an’ we'll see what we will see, fore many 
ours, honey.” - 

An hour later, Elfie, carefully holding the 
Peach-blossom train over one arm, walked ‘up 
and down the piazza in the golden blaze of a 

moon. Every witching influence of a 
tropical night was abroad; great magnolias 
Opened their creamy cups to the dew; silvery 

asmines glittered like stars; breath of straw- 

Try antl lemon came from afar; the jong 
hedges of Cherokee roses were pink in the 
Golden light. . , 
“The carriage should be back by this time. 
If I have to wait another twenty-four hours I’ll 
Set Phyllis to fix me upa witch-potion of poppy 
Or mandragora to put me to sleep till the time 
Passes. I can’t wait!” Elfie murmured, impa- 
tiently, gazing intently down the drive. 
“What will he say when he first sees me? Oh, 
What will he think of me? He sent me this fan 

Y express; nevertheless, [am quite certain he 
tah bring me a ring—put it on my finger him- 


“There comes a carri 
ree—four—a dozen! W 


Tan ee ; ty 
Elfie stood quite still, with wide-open, shining 
ti yes, the full moonlight falling over her beau- 
j face and dress, while suddenly a thousand 
&mps twinkled like fire-flies in the foliage of 
lawn and garden, and a low prelude of music 
arose behind a jasmine-trellis and swelled into 
& lovely measure from “Faust ”—while swiftly 
&riving dnd alighting, with laughter, jests 
Congratulations, came Ts friends from far a 
Near. Mr, Laselle had planned this birthday 
Surprise for his daughter, and very much sur- 
4sed she was and very much pleased. 

2. Now, if only Mr. Chayce comes,” she said 
her father, flushed and joyous, as he ap- 
Proached her. 


e—two carriages!— 
, what in the world 


it 


We shall know in half an hour. I have 


“We 
; _ Sent to the landing, and the carriage will soon 
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return. Are you really and completely sur- 
Pre Moet completely, -p I might h 

‘Most completely, papa. bea) ave 
Seay from my dr ; but I did not—I 
hought the dress was solely for Mr. Chayce’s 
benefit.” 

‘““My little elf has blossomed into a full- 
grown lady in this elegant dress. You are 
looking your best, darling; I hope you will 
have a happy, happy evening.” 

**Oh, I shall be only too happy,” responded 
the gir, with a sigh of deep content. “It is 

ou I am thinking of, papa; you have never 

een well since that accident in Newport Bay— 
never been the same. I don’t like to enjoy my 
self when you are ill.” 

“‘T am not ill, Elfie; I have had great cares, 

but these are lightening now, day by day. 


| Seon ‘Richard will be himself again’; and the 
happier my darling is, the happier I am, al- 


ways. 
‘‘That was a strange man,” murmured the 
girl, thoughtfully. ‘‘ What a strange story he 


told! Do you think he was insane, papa?” 

“Of course, of course. What else could he 
have been? I saw that he was about to spring 
on you, Elfie—or imagined it—and leaped up to 
seize and restrain him, when I lost my footing 
and stumbled overboard.” 


“Yet it was he who saved you, dear papa. 


Mr. Chayce had off his coat, but the madman -- 


was the quickest—” 

‘*Ves, yes, I know. Let us not recall that 
horrid time. Your guests, my—” 

“Why, papa, here is the very man !” 

Elfie said this ina low, hurried voice, turning 
pale as she spoke. 

** The very man!” echoed Julien Laselle, with 
a start. Quickly he glanced about him—yes, 
there in the midst of the arriving guests, com- 
ing toward him, with a lady on either arm, was 


ex. 
Laselle turned a ghastly yellow; but his 
daughter did not notice it—she was looking at 
the younger of the ladies; a great many people 
were observing the strangers with polite curi- 
osity because they were strangers; there was 
nothing to do but receive them with outward 
courtesy, though no other persons in the wide 
world could have been quite so unwelcome to 
Julien Laselle. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
And close behind them stepped the lily maid. 
—TENNYSON. 
I have gone mad—I love you. —Ixnip. 


‘* WHBPRE have I seen the young lady?” Elfix 
was asking herself. She was conscious, in a 
vague way of having some time mef her, yet 
was unable to recall time or place. 

A perfect lily of a girl, with almost 
nun-like simplicity-in pure, soft, clinging white, 


which fitted perfectly her supple, ele figure. 
Two or three white roses nestled in heyycrimp- 
led, sunny, gold-brown hair; the delicat® bloom 


of those white roses was like her face in hue— 
‘*her face, oh, call it fair, not pale”—a lovely 
face. The low white forehead under the glitter- 
ing hair; the large drooped eyelids with their 
long lashes; the short upper lip, red and spirit- 
ed, softly pressing its serious fellow; the deli- 
cately-rounded chin—looking down, as she was, 
when she approached her host and his daughter, 
the girl was perfect; when she raised her eyes, 
revealing those deep, dark wells of tender, 
lovely light, she was glorious, 

Elfie was fascinated by this beauty, so differ- 
ent from her own. 

‘* Aliow me to present to you Mrs. St. John— 
and her daughter,” spoke Rex, in that calm 
voice of his which always made an impression, 
‘““Mr. Laselle—Miss Laselle. Your note of in- 
vitation reached Mrs. St. John and was accept- 
ed; although Colonel St. John has not yet ar- 
rived to take possession of his plantation. Iam 


his ageut—his confidential agent—and accom- 
panied the ladies here as their escort at their 
request.” 

aselle bowed stiffly to Rex, and gave his 
slender, patrician hand to the lady guests. 
Mrs. St. John wondered at its being so icy cold 
as she touched it with warm, cordial fingers 
for an instant. 

She was a tall, magnificent brunette, dressed 
with extreme richness, wearing jewels that far 
outshone those.of any other lady present; look- 
ing not over thirty-two or three—too young to 
be the mother of the fair lily by her side; nor 
wasthere a point of resemblance between them, 

Many questions were asked of Mr. Laselle as 
to who a Pi ga lovely and distinguish- 
ed-looking ladies. 


/ 


** All I Know of them is this,” was his answer. 
“A very wealthy South American, by name 
Colonel St. John, has purchased the plantation 
adjoining my own, having’ come to the United 
States to spend the money made in Bolivian 
silver mines, and intending to spend a portion 
of each year at the South. Ho has also pur- 
chased a residence in New York, on Fifth ave- 


nue, adjoining Mr. Chayce’s. It may have been 


Chayce’s recommendation of our parish which 
induced him to buy here—I don’t know, They 
are people whose acquaintance you need not 
hesitate to make; for I received from Chayce a 
letter of introduction to them, begging me to 
callonthem, When I called, with my letter, 
the ladies were out. Of course I invited them 
to my daughter’s birthday party. This is the 
first time I have met them. The colonel, I am 
told, has not yet come on from New York, but 
sent his wife and daughter on, to escape the 
March winds of the North.” 

This was what, with cordial courtesy, Julien 
Laselle told all who inquired; what he said to 
himself, with secret rage and fear, was: 

“The devil is to pay! Here is this fellow | 
again! What is he up tonow? He has taken 
an agency from this Colonel St. John so as to 
be near me, to threat and torment me. As I 
was beginning to forget! Great God! is the 
ghost of that girl to haunt me forever—driye 
me into my grave—or madness? It was not I 
who murderedher. It was not I who even hint- 
ed at so diabolical. a deed. Pierre misunder- 
stood my instructions. I bade him frighten 
her—shadow and terrify her—until he extorted 
a promise from her to give up her silly claims. 
I never dreamed the fellow would dare go be- 

ond the letter of his instructions. Sheis déad, 

ut [did not murderher. The estates are Plfie’s 
now beyond a doubt. I ought to be content— 
feeling that T am notto blame for the worst, and 
now, when I have struggled months for peace of 
mind, comes this man to: awaken memory—to 
call up phantoms of the dead from that dread- 
ful battle-field—to make me shrink under the 
gaze of his eghe. Who is he—whatishe? Would 
to Heaven [ could settle that question in my 
own mind. When ho is absent'I persuade my- 
self that I exaggerate a chance resemblance; 
when he is present—when I méet* his look, the 
strange conviction returns, Atall events, he is 
down here again, to make me trouble.” 

Meantime Phyllis, had made*her way to 
where her young mistress was still standing to 
receive her guests. ; ’ 

“T reckon he’s comin’, honey; I hear de 
wheels far way down de road, if you'd like to 
go out on de po’ch to see him derive.” : 

‘*Indeed I would, Phyllis! I couldw’t meet 
him before all these gp ; 

‘Jus’ so, dahlin’, I understands,” whispered 
the colored woman, with a beaming smile; and 
Elfie stole out of the crowded rooms onto the 
moonlit piazza. ; 

Dancing had not begun, nor had the guests 

et scattered about the porches and grounds as 

hey would soon do; they were making their 
compliments to Madame Laselle in her arm- 
chair in the back parlor, and there were no 
jealous ones to criticise Elfie as she ran out on 

he steps and stood there, under an arch of jas- 
mine and roses, in the soft blaze of the’ full 
moonlight, to welcome her Northern visitor. _ 

The carriage which had been sent to’ the 
steamboat-landing whirled up, and Aubrey 
Chayce, springing lightly to the ppc, con- 
fronted the bright apparition on the steps. It 
was a moment before he recognized the beauti- 
ful young lady, , ‘ 

‘In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls,” 
who stood there, with throbbing bosom and 
thrilling veins, with downcast 1 and 
changing color. : 

‘“‘Elfie, is it you?” he cried, at last, in laugh- 
ing surprise. “Is this my little fairy: ina 
train, with her elfin locks ‘done up? ‘Well! 
Mas are lovely, mademoiselle! You take my 

reath away! But, what am I going to do for 
the little girl who swung me in her hammock 
and pelted me with roses? What am I going to 
do for my little sweetheart? My lady, at six- 
teen, isno longer kissable!” 

He took her hand and put it to his lips with a 
smiling pretense of formality; she gave him a 


| swift, shy look and the burning color rushed 


| 


over her face; then the tears rose in her eyes— 
she could not speak—her heart was swelling in 
her throat—and, as her father came out, she 
turned and hurried into the house. 

_ What was the matter with Elfie? Aubrey’s 
light, careless, playfully-affectionate manner 
had jarred on her intense mood, She had wait- 
ed and longed—had gone out to meet him, her 
soul on her lips, in passionate expectancy—and 


she had beea re Satan To be folded in his | care to ask herself. A tempest of jealousy 


sof betrothal pressed on 
nger, was 


arms, to have the 
her lips, the ring slipped on her 
what she had expected. 

“He saw that I was no longer to be treated 
as a child,” she thought, scarcely knowing that 
she was taking her tact with a partner at the 
head of a set of waltzing-quadrilles. ‘‘He was 
surprised—and he will be pleased, -vhen he has 
time to think of it. To-morrow, doubtless, 
when we are. alone, out under the cypresses, he 
will tell me all that is in his heart,” 

As soon as he had changed his dress Aubrey 
Chayce came into the thronged rooms, where 
he was pleasantly greeted by the acquaint- 
ances he had made the previous year. Elfie’s 
glowing eyes followed him as he went from 
one toanother. What a king he looked, so tall 


and broad-shouldered, with his beautiful gold- 


crowned head and his easy manners, so care- 
less and graceful, yet reserved! 
throbbed with love and pride. And now he ap- 
proaches Madame St. John and her daughter 
where they stand by the flower-filled manfle. 

Ah! he knowsthem! Yes, to be sure, her fa- 
ther told the gentlemen that Colonel St. John 
had a residence in New York adjoining Mr. 
Chayce’s and he had asked her father to make 
their acquaintance. 

The side couples were balancing and going 
through their part of the figure, which gave 
Elfie two or three minutes to watch the meet- 


ing. ; 
e lily girl, with the long eyelashes, looked | 


up at Aubrey as he drew near, and a soft rose- 
color tinged her face. He spoke to Madame St. 


John, shaking hands with her, and then, to El- | 


fie’s quick apprehension, he held the small 
white hand of the younger lady a moment 
longer than he had the mother’s; after which 
he remained by them a little time; as soon, 
however, as Elfie had finished her first dance 
he came to engage her for the next, and stood 
geyly chatting with her until the waltz be- 
gan. 


arance, 
“T don’t wonder oer were anxious to be 
sweet sixteen,” he said. 

She thanked him for the costly fan which had 
come to her that morning; then the notes of 
the Fatinitza waltz began and he raised her lit- 

le hand to his shoulder and bore her away on 
the wings of the melody. 


“Light as the down of the thistle”’ 


she floated along the floor in his strong sustain- 
ing arms; while her father, covertly watching 
them, while chatting with a friend, thought 


Again he complimented her on her ap- 


Her heart | 
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raged in her soft;bosom, - 
‘They stray away by themselves—like loy- 
ers!” was her comment. 

Never in her life had Elfie done what she con- 
sidered a mean action. Quick-tempered, will- 
ful, imperious, she had yet prided herself on 
her high sense of truth and honor. In a mo- 
ment, pride and principle were swept away by 
a storm of passion. Stealthily she glided 
through the window, took her train on her arm, 
and followed the retreating figures down the 
winding alley over whose white floor the black 
shadows of the shrubs were thrown in silhou- 
ette. 


The large round moon hung like a golden | 


sbield against the sky; a nightingale sent forth 
bubbling notes from a, hidden bower of spicery ; 
magnolia and orange blossoms scented the night 
air. 

The pair she was following came toa pause 


| beside a group of tall oleanders where the walk 


what a graceful, brilliant, well-matched pair | 


they were. 


Ifie had quite recovered her joyous spirits | 


befure the long waltz ended. Her father was 
rich and powerful—she was young and beauti- 
ful—what had Mr. Chayce come again for to 
Belle-Riviére, if not to woo and win, according 
to the old understanding? For half an hour she 
was happiest of the happy. 

“Why should I wish him to dance with me 
every time?—and those ladies are strangers 
here—he does just right to pay them atten- 


tion.” Thus she solaced herself when Aubrey 
led out the lovely Miss St, John for the dance fic 


following; yet she could not but watch the two | 
so intently as to hear nothing of the silly com- 


liments which her own partner whispered in 


er ear. 
Shortly after this she missed them poth; Au- 
brey had taken his fair companion through the 
m French window onto the piazza, where 
they were slowly walking up and down in the 
cooler air. 
Mrs, St. John was seated by Madame Laselle 
giving her some particulars of life in South 
erica. Almost rudely Elfie refused the gen- 
tleman who was asking for the Lancers, and 
remained in the shadow of the drawn-back cur- 
tain looking out at those two promenaders. 
She was pale and her breath came heavily. 
Presently she laughed. 
“I do believe I am jealous!” she said, to her- 


self. “‘How absurd! Aubrey will get tired of 


me if I never let him speak to any young lady 
but myself. I must not play the tyrant. How 
fair she is! I wonder if he prefers blonde to 
brune! Perhaps he loves her, after all! She 
has lived near him there in New York”’—again 
she grew palo as the idea of their possible 
friendship came home to her with force. 

Then she saw Aubrey lay a fleecy scarf of 
some white material over the head and shoul- 


| came out into a broader one; they could not see 


her; but she, by bending a branch down which 
reached outa flowering arm between herself 
and them, had a perfect view of them. 

The “lily maid’s” hand had dropped from her 
companion’s arm; they stood a little apart, she 


| with her great dark eyes fixed upon the glo- 


rious heaven, he with his blue eyes spellpound 
to her :ovely face; there was silence between 
them until suddenly her glance fell and met his, 
and a blush, quite vivid enough to show in the 
bright moonlight, swept up to ber very fore- 
head. He drew a step nearer. 

“| was thinking o monethinig the past,” 
she said, as if to explain her blush. 

‘“*So was I,” he answered; ‘‘ something sin 
gular, and—in one way—sweet; though other 
wise embarrassing.” 

‘Tell me what it was.” 

“You will think me excessively vain,” 

“*T promise not to.” 

** Well, it was this. One year ago this very 
night, in this very spot, here by these oleanders, 
a lady, unknown and masked—and_ doubtilesa 
beautiful!—declared that she loved me. To 
this day I have not the faintest. idea who the 
lady might be. Was not that an adventure?” 

‘* Did she seem in earnest, this unknown. fair 
one?”’—the lily girl had averted her face on pre. 


tense of gathering a rose. ‘ 
‘She did, There was*sincerity in her every 


sometimes fear the lady 
may reveal the ring to me some day.” 

‘“Why do you fear it?” asked Miss St. John, 
looking full at him, now, without a tremble im 
her low, soft voice. 

Aubrey Chayce pulled at his fair mustache, 
looked up at the moon—there was momentary 
embarrassment on his countenance: then, as by 
a brave effort, he recovered his composure, and 
answered: 

“Tt would be painful to me, because I could 
not return her feeling; I love another!” 

‘‘Qh!” came from the girl’s lips, almost like a 
ery of remonstrance; then, forcing a melan- 
choly smile, she went on: ‘‘ The reason is a suf- 
ient one.” 

“Yes, I love another, For the first time in 
my life I love a woman well enough to ask, to 
beg her to become my wife! I had thought to 


| live an independent life till I met this sweet, 


| 
| 


this adorable woman, who makes me feel, to the 
very core of my heart, how much nobler my 


life will be if I can win her toshave it with me,” 


There was a pause, broken by the bubbling 
notes of the mocking-bird. Elfie, leaning, look- 
ing, listening, with white cheeks, and eyes of 
fire, caught her breath, and a sudden lighé flash- 
ed over her face. 

“He is speaking of me,” she thought. ' 

“You. mean Miss Laselle?’ scarcely more 
than whispered the lily girl. 

‘Miss Laselle? An exquisite child—nothing 


| more! No! Imean you—youalone—none oth- 


ders of the stranger, offer her his arm, and the | 


two walk away down the steps and thé glisten- 


ing shell-payed alley of roses and oleanders. 
An instant Elfie hesitated only to decide to fol- 


low them. Was it dishonorable? She did not 


+ 


_ Ing her aid of which the poor child could never - 


er but you—you, the sweet fulfillment of my 
loveliest dream of what a woman should be!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CATHEDRAL TOWER. 
Then came a sparrow-hawk to the tree, 
The little bird to slay; 
Then came a ship from over the sea 
To take that woman away. 
—OwWEN MEREDITH, 
In that terrible moment when little Claire 
closing ber shuddering senses in unconscious 
ness, bung between heaven and earth in the 
grasp of the would-be murderer, God was send- 


; 
” 


in 


have dreamed. A firm step was springing 
lightly up that dizzy winding stair; a keen eye, 
a strong arm were drawing near—ah, but both 
were nearly paralyzed when Rex came out on 
the platform behind the guilty wretch and 
realized the frightful scene. Great God! acry, 
an unwary movement would be certain to pre- 
cipitate the impending doom! For three-quar- 
ters of a second his whole being was chained in 
the grasp of an icy horror, while the mulatto, 
with nerves of steel and tense muscles, his teeth 
and eyes gleaming, held the limp, drooping 
form over the dread abyss. 

For three-quarters.of a second! Then, swift 
and silent as lightning, Rex sprung beside the 
scoundrel, flung one powerful arm about him 
and the other about his victim, and staggered 
back and sunk to the floor, dragging the two 
back with him. 

There was no struggle after that, 

As soon as the colored man saw that he was 
detected, he gave upentirely. It was the seem- 
ing absolute safety of the deed which had 
tempted him. He cowered at the feet of the 
man whose eyes seemed to have a, strange pow- 
er over him. Rex was on his knees—little 
Claire lay senseless over his arm; the mulatto, 
crouching and shivering, looked up at the new- 
comer like a beaten dog. 

‘‘Pierre.” 

The fellow shivered and rolled his eyes, but 
uttered no sound. 

“You would murder the daughter of your 
dead young master?” r 

Still the mulatto only trembled and stared 
with dilated eyes. P 

“You know who I am?’ 

“Oh Lord! Ob Lord!” groaned the valet. 

‘“You know wholam! Isee it in your face. 
Well! for this deed I have thwarted, [ can haag 
you higher than Haman. Better, I can shoot 
you now, like the dog you are,” 

‘“*Shoot—shoot, mastah, I am willing.” 

Indeed, the miserable, crouching creature - 
looked as if he would rather die than live, so 
utterly discomfited, so guilty and ashamed. 

‘*No, Pierre, Iam not so bad as you; I can- 
not kill a human being in cold blood. Now that 
the danger to her is over, live and repent. But 
this you must do: you must start for Liberia 
to-night, and there ) Noe must remain one year, 
without one word of communication with your 
master Julien. After the year expires, if he 
has use for you, he is welcome to you. I re- 
quire no oath of obedience from you; I could 
not trust your word, but J can trust your fears. 
Do you remember the third day of the battle of 
the Wilderness, the scene under the oak tree 
by the spring? ‘Dead men tell no tales.’ Ay. 
but living men, Pierre? Go you to Libetia an 
remain there one year. Make straight for the 
Mediterranean—any port from whence you can 
take passage for Algiers—the journey is pot a 
long one. There live an honest life, and hold 

our peace; meddle not between the soul of 

ictor Laselle and his brother, Have you 
money for the voyage!” 

‘Yes, mastah,’ 

** Then go!” 
. The Cane, O8 a nals PONG, not have 
goken wi ater authority or been more 

ps at ge Pierre, whose rich golden skin 

faded to a curious leaden hue, and who still 

yembled in every limb, dragged himself to the 
fairs and disappeared. 

By this time Claire had opened her great 
éirk eyes and lay looking up into Rex’s face 
fae one who sees a yision. Presently she 
reached up a little satin palm and stroked his 


face. 

‘Why, Rex, dear Rex, is this you?” she asked, 
with a dreamy smile. 

“Ay, little Claire, your faithful old Rex, 
come all the way across the blue water to take 
care of his little girl.” His voice was choked 
and there was a mist in his eyes. 

“Then, where am I?” she shore again, still in 
the same dreamy way; and lifting her head a 
little she gave an inquiring glance around. 

‘No sooner did her eyes encounter the low 
railing and the distant mountains flushing rosy 
against the purpling sky, than she gave a gasp 
and fainted dead away again. Having nothin 
to revive her, Rex took her in one arm an 
groped his way down to the roof—no easy task, 
under the circumstances; there Claire’s com- 
panions, who had been obliged to abandon their 
intended visit to the tower-platform, and were 
wondering at her long stay, came forward with 
expressions of alarm, and looks of inquiry at 
the stranger. 

‘‘T found Miss Mason quite overcome by @ 
fright given her by a colored man—you saw 

im descend, I presume. Iama friend of the 
young lady’s, just over from New York. Have 


/ ' ‘ 
é 


you smelling-salts? 1 will remain to assist her 
down and call a carriage—with your permis- 
sion. My name is Rex,” 

“Yes, we have heard Claire speak of you,” 
said Miss Everett, relieved at having an Ameri- 
can gentleman tc help them out of their diffi- 
culty. ‘‘I have some sal volatile, Oh, that 
horrid mulatto! I thought he looked wicked 
when he passed us!” 

They got her home; and in the evening, when 
she was so far recovered as to be able to sit up 
in an easy-chair Rex came again and had a long 
talk with her. He found that her nervous sys- 
tem had suffered a shock from which she would 
not cease to suffer for some time; the least re- 
ference to her remaining in Milan after he went 
away, threw her into despair, although Rex as- 
sured her that she would never again be in 
danger from Pierre. 

*‘T shall never walk out, or pray in church, 
or waken in the night that I shall not feel him 
crecp:ng up to murder me,” she shuddered. 

‘Then, Claire, why not do what I, of all 
things, most wish you to do: give up music, as 
a profession, and quit Milan?” 

‘““What can I do, Rex? Ihave only the little 
money still left from my father’s legacy—not 
enough to keep mea year. I had hoped, when 
i became a great singer, to earn money to con- 
test my rights with my uncle; to win the ac- 
knowledgment of my right to my father’s name 
and to the estate which was willed to Victor, 
not to Julien Laselle. It is hard to give up 
these hopes—harder than to give up life. Be- 
sides, what can I do but sing to earn my bread?” 

“Become my adopted daughier, little Claire.” 

“But you, too, are poor. You cannot afford 
it”’—she did not add what she deeply felt. ‘‘ No 
other man can seem like a father to me—I cher- 
ish too proudly and too fondly the memory of 
that young hero who was my father.” 7 

Yet Rex—with that peculiar intuition which 
seemed to lay bare before him the thoughts of 
others, and which gave him a certain power 
which all who came in contact with him ae- 
knowledged—knew of what she was thinking, 
and said, with a pleasant laugh: 

“Not that [am worthy to take the place of 
Colonel Laselle—he was beautiful, chivalric, a 
splendid gentleman, while 1 am—what I am-- 
but I can love you sincerely, little Claire, and 
be to you what you sorely need—an honest, 
faithful friend and protector.” 

Claire looked up gratefully into the thin, 
dark, grave face, with its wonderful deep-set 
eyes, that were fixed upon her anxiously. 

‘You are the dearest friend I have on earth, 
Rex—the only friend! It does not seem pos- 
sible but that some strange tie binds us to- 
gether; I suppose, because you have been so 


good to me.” «- 

“T am good to you because I knew Colonel 
Laselle so well; and because you are so helpless 
and so lovely. And now, before you decide 
about returning with me, t will tell you some- 
thing which will surprise. you. I am not so 
poe as I have chosen to appear. Iam the con- 

dential agent of a very rich gentleman, who 
has minesin Bolivia and Brazil; I have a hand- 
some salary from h.m; I came to the United 
States on business for him. He has lately re- 
2 i me to find and furnish him a house in 

ew York city; for he is our countryman by 
birth, and having two young children to edu- 
cate he has concluded to make a home in New 
York. He is not himself ready to quit South 
America for some months, but desires his wife 
and children to come on in October. There is 
only one person in the world whom Mrs. St. 
John holds in higher regard than she does me, 
and that is her husband. If I ask her to permit 
you to become a member of her family, she 
will be eager to have you do so; besides, I can 
fully promise for her, that she will delight in 
your society and consider you a gteat acqui- 
Sition. She is passionately fond of music, and 
a young lady who can be a friend and com- 
panion and who has a voice like yours, will be 
a treasure to her. She isrich enough to indulge 
her whims—can afford to make a pet of you; 
and 708 will be very happy with her. ep, 
too,” he added, with a grave smile, “I think of 
choosing a house in the same block as Mr. 
Chayce’s residence; there is one for sale there, I 
hear.” , 

Little Claire’s heart gave a great bound 
against the ruby ring: try as she might, she 
Could not quite keep the pink from coming into 

er pale cheeks at the mention of Aubrey 
Chayce’s name. 

‘* What do you think of the new life I have 
Planned for Phe little Claire?” 

**Tf I could be sure the lady would really need 


te and like me, I should he only too glad to 


five up this struggle,” she answered, her great 


dark eyes blazing with a new animation. « ** It 
is so terrible to feel oneself hunted—pursued,” 
she added, with a shudder. 

*¢ And little Claire was never made to live 
alone,” said Rex, kindly. ‘ Well, Claire, then 
I shall consider it settled; for I can assure you 
that Mrs. St. John will be charmed. AlJI I fear 
is that she will want to adopt my little ward; 
also, that she will utterly spoil you with petting 
and jewels and silk attire, little nun,” smiling 
affectionately into the bright, eager face he 
thought so lovely. 

** Perhaps, too, when she knows me well, she 
will help me to establish my rights,” mused 
Claire. 

“YT shall make that my business,” said Rex. 
“T want that privilege. I will not ask you to 
come to me until Mrs; St. John is in her house, 
so that you may have the shelter of her protec- 
tion. Meantime, go on with your lessons, here, 
for a couple of months. Pierre will be in Li- 
beria; he knows me better than to dare return 
here to trouble you. You will be brave fora 
few weeks longer, Claire?” 

She promised—with such reluctance that he 
would gladly have remained near her, if affairs 
in New York had not called him back. 

We know, on his return, of his visit to New- 

rt, which was made for the sole purpose of 
inflicting on Julien Laselle the pangs of remorse 
and fear of discovery. Even after rescuing him 


from the water, he allowed him to believe that _| 


Pierre had put the girl out of his way, forever 
—in fact, Rex disappeared as soon as the party 
landed, that evening, in Newport bay. 

Julien Laselle had made hisown explanations 
to young Chayce. With a subtlety in keeping 
with his character, he had made it appear that 
Claire Mason was little short of an adventuress 
—one of those females who, having discovered. 
some family fault or misfortune, by means of 
which they can trade on the fears or pride of 
wealthy members, use their knowledge to force 
black-mail from their victims. As to anything 
which might have happened to her abroad—he 
was ignorant of it; if she had met with a fatal 
accident, he was sorry for it; but he could only 
regard her as a bold, bad young woman. As 
to this fellow who had taken up the cudgels for 
her—very likely he hoped to make money out 
of the affair. 

Aubrey Chayce felt disappointed in Rex; he 
had taken a wondertul fancy to him: but Au- 
brey was quite well, now, and leading a gay 
life in Newport, so that he soon forgot all about 
his quondam nurse and the little opera-singer, 
who had ;.iven his friend Laselle some trouble, 

Meantime, Rex, as agent forthe absent Mr. 
St. John, had purchased an elegant house ad- 
eae Chayce’s on Fifth avenue; a ship- 
oad of costly, curious foreign furniture, pie 
tures, porcelain, rugs, had arrived, and been 
transferred to tLe mansion; and, two weeks 
later, by steamer from Rio Janeiro, a beautiful, 
stately, Southern-lookirg lady, with two hand- 
some children—a boy of ten, and a girl of eight 
—and half a dozen servants; and soon a new 
home was established which could not be sur- 
passed for taste, luxury, and a certain quaint, 
artistic air, by any other on that famous ave- 
nue. And long before Christmas, little Claire 
was the light of that home; her beautiful voice 
its inspiration; her soft, loving nature putting 
out tendrils, clinging to all about it; her lovely 
face its pride and pleasure; while the young 
millionaire, next door, had fallen helplessly, ir- 
resistibly, irrevocably in love with her, without 
the faintest suspicion that he had seen her in 
any other character than as the idol of this re- 
fined pom household. A girl’s looks change 
rapidly at Claire’s age; dress and circumstance 
had changed her more. 


— 


CHAPTER XIX, 
PASSION-FLOWERS. 
** Oh, have I found thee, my soul’s soul? 
My chosen forth from time and space?” 
“« Ah, sister,” answered Lancelot, ‘‘ what is this?” 
—TENNYSON. 

“Tei me that I am not too bold—too pre- 
mature!” urged Aubrey Chayce—“ that I have 
not startled you by Ld rash words, I meant 
not to have spoken until I had won some sign of 
preference from you,” 

‘And have you won no sign of preference 
from me?” asked the girl, a divine blush steal- 
ing over brow and bosom as she looked at him 
with both tears and smiles in her beautiful eyes. 

“‘Never—notone! You are so modest—so re- 
served—almost cold. I cannot tell whether you 
are utterly indifferent to me, or whether—you 
like me a little. Now that I have committed 
myself, you must answer me” he seized her 
hands and looked closely into her eyes; ‘‘you 


- 
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must sayif you think you can learn to Tove 
your lover.” 

As he drew her soft white-robed figure closer 
to him, the fan and handkerchief she held were 
dropped from her hand—involuntarily, in her 
sweet confusion, she stooped to gather them up 
and something fell from her bosom and rolled 
glittering along the path. 

‘ What is that?’ cried Aubrey. 

Both sprung for the shining jewel at the same 
instant; Aubrey was the first to grasp it. 

‘Give it tome! Do not look at it; but givé 
it to me,” she cried, with mingled tones of en-‘ 
treaty and command, turning white in the moon- 


light. 

‘*** To not look at it.’ Indeed, it is from some 
lover then!” 

“tis, I demand that you return it tome 
without looking,” 


‘It isarin ra declared aes whose fingers: 
were closed tightly over it. ‘If itis anengage- 
ment-ring, Miss St. John, why do you not wear 
it openly, and so save other men from breaking 
toate heaxtee t 
is not an engagement-ring—I give you 
my word of Nears . angi 
erhaps something familiar in the size and. 
shape of the jéwelstruck the jealous lover at 
that moment—he deliberately opened his hand. 
and there in his palm lay his own ruby ring. 
‘My ring!” he muttered, incredulously. 
Then, looking up inquiringly at his lovely 
companion and seeing the red roses burning in 
her cheeks, the long lashes drooping, the ahale. 
sweet face and form eloquent with the soft 
guilt of confession, he gathered her in one arm 
and with his other had lifted her downcast face: 
until the shy eyes could no longer avoid his. 
‘“Youloveme! Youlovye me!” he cried, tri- 
umphantly. 
“ Better now than when I told you so a year 


‘‘My darling! my angel! Bnt—you.were in 
South America a vear ago!” he aden puzzled. 
They were too deeply interested in themselves. 
to notice the shivering of the oleander boughs 
beside them, that shook and stirred as thou,h a 
heavy wind had dashed the dew from them. 
ih Bow came you here that night, my dar 
g , 

“T eannot ag ee it all to you now, Mr: 
Chayee. Itisa long story—you shall know it 
all—all—to-morrow. What will mamma say 
to our remaining away so long? Indeed, we 
must return to the house,” 

‘‘ First, tell me that you love me.” 

““You know that I do—better than my life,” 
‘‘A thousand thanks, my pure white lily—my 
dove.” 
‘* Will you come now, Mr,—” 
“‘Call me Aubrey, and I Obey 
“Will you come, Aubrey? ® are staying 
too Jong.” 
‘So, Aubrey Chayce, you area flirt, are you?” 
They had turned to walk back to the house 
when they were confronted by Elfie: not Elfie 
laughing, feasing, bewitching, childish—but 
Elfie, more like a 


rr. 

Ske stood directly in their path, her face 
pale and set, her straight black brows drawn in 
a fierce scowl, her eyes darting flame, only her 
mouth wreathed with a scorn{ul smile. 

“Tf you believe a word that he says to you 
Miss St. John, you will makea fool of yourself 
—as I haye!. He and I have been promised to 
each other for months and months—it is an un- 
derstood thing in the family that he is tomarry 
me when I am old enough—papa expects it, and 
has talked it over with him. What right has 
he to make love to you? There is only one 


cape erp for falsehood—treachery! Julien 
sello is not the man to allow his daughter ta 
be trifled with !—when I have told him that his 


friend has been false and has broken my heart, 
there will be a challenge to the traitor—this 
matter will be settled with blood, as it deserves 
to be! And my father is a dead-shot,” she ad- 
ded, with a strange smile. 

“Broken your heart! Elfie,my dear child, 
what does this mean?” remonstrated Aubrey, in 
distress and surprise. 

“A part of the flirt’s game,” she retorted, 
bitterly. ‘‘To affect now to regard me as & 
child! A coward’s game! But it will not ex- 
cuse you, sir. You have made love to me since 
the first day you came to Belle-Riviére. Have 
you not called me your little wife? Did not pa- 
pa say to you that he hoped your friendship 
would be cemented by a marriage with his 
daughter? Did you not jest about _it—seem 
pleased? You must have known how J regarded 
it! You must have known that what was sport 
to you was death to me.” 

he crushed in her small hands the fan he 


: 


etee 


eautiful Fury than a young — 


as.” + €or 
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fad given her, and tossed it contemptuously 
‘into the shrubbery. 
**T despise you!” she said, with a flash of the 
great, glowing eyes. 
‘* Better so than to love me, Elfie! You have 
made a mistake, that is all; taken jesting and 
light werds in earnest; brooded over ‘airy 
nothings’ in secret. Heaven knows I have ne- 
ver for one hour thought of you asanything but 
9, bright, lovable child, Did your father and I 
3, 3st—too carelessly, perhaps—about the future? 
{ had never thought of marriage—considered 
/ myself a confirmed bachelor—and how did I 
know, should I ever change my mind, but that 
Elfie, grown to womanhood, might be my 
choice? As apt to be my little fairy as any 
one!—and so the stupid jest ran on. Blame 
voor father as much as you blame me, Elfie!— 
e is oe ot culpaple: more so, for he knew 
more of Southern precociousness than I, The 
maidens Ihave known best have been school- 
girls at hg age, Elfie. Even after what has 
been said by you, I cannot look upon your feel- 
jing for me as anything more serious than a 
childish fancy, When you know what the love 
of men and women is, Elfie, you will laugh at 
this little outbreak of vanity and temper. 
Come, my fairy, my little elfland sweetheart, 
let us be friends still.” 

He held out his hand with a winning smile in 
his blue eyes. That smile would have melted 
the girl’s fierce mood had she been alone with | 
him—but not with Miss St. John looking on. 

“T will never touch your hand again—never! 
Tt is thé hand of a household foe,” and whirling 
from them, she walked rapidly back to the 
lighted house, all ablaze with lamps and music 
and flowers and gay people triflmg away the 
hours of festival. 

Aubrey stood silent a little time, unutterably 
pained and perplexed. 

‘*T am quite confounded,” he murmured at 
last. ‘Poor little proud Elfie! I remember, 
now, that she has often embarrassed me by her 
frank references to her feeling for me. I took 
it the more certainly to be only a echild’s prefer- 
ence because she was so outspoken about it. I 
never guessed she was seriously treasuring up 

) the gay jests which passed between her father 
and myself. And she has blossomed from the 
bud to the flower so suddenly in the six months 
since [saw her last! Miss St. John, I was in 
heaven half an hour ago; I am very happy yet, 

_ *for she I love loves me’; but I am in a dread- 
ful predicament. Tobe called a dastard anda 
traitor by the daughter of one’s host! And I 
am wretched, too, at wounding that dear 
child’s pride and feelings. I have the affection 
for her of a brother for a young sister. I con- 
fess that I do not know what to say, how to 
act.’ ees , 


Poor little tropical passion-flower! What 
a rage she was in, and how beautifulshelooked! | 
I am fascinated by her, myself, Mr. Chayce. | 
For the life of me, I don’t see how you can 
choose a pale, quiet creature like me with that 
splendid—” 

“Hush, hush! It is because you are ‘pale 
and quiet,’ as you word it—divinely modest 
and reserved, my lily, my white lily!—that I 
love you. I have known women as beautiful— 
‘splendid, glorious women, whose regard was 4 | 
high honor—but not one just like you, my pearl | 

of pearls! The poet says— 
‘** God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate.’ 

I came very near missing ‘my own peculiar 
mate,’ but Ihave found her now—and she loves 
me—she is mine!” 

Ah, if you knew all, perha 

‘‘ Perhaps what, sweet one?’ 

1 “You would not feel as you do toward me. 

‘There may be a bitter disappointment in store 

,for you, Mr. Chayce.” 

She looked up at him with such real trouble 
in her soft eyes that Aubrey was puzzled what 
to make of it; however, he had little time to 
study the problem, as she hurried toward the 
house, conscious that their absence, would be 
observed, 

For an innocent man—innocent of all inten- 
tion of —Aubrey felt very guilty as he | 
encountered Mr, Laselle shortly after eevee 
Miss St. John with her mother. A deep re 
flush came over his blonde features as his host 

_ stepped quickly up to him, evidently laboring» 
under great excitement. To be accused of | 
having Grifted with his daughter was the least 
the young man expected; but the surprise 
Julien Laselle had in store for him was of a dif- 
ferentnature. 

 & Aubrey, for God’s sake, look closely at Miss 
9 John tell me if you have not seen her 
_ Seen her before! Certainly. Mr. Laselle; , 


” 


| easily! 


' lovely woman, every fiber of w 


she has been @ near neighbor of mine for two or 
three months, as I told you.” 

«Ah! so you did—so you did! Is it possible, 
in all that time, you never sus 
cognized this young lady as sailing under false 
colors?” 

“Sailing under false colors!” echoed the 
lover, indignantly ;. then, remembering the 
girl’s own words, a sudden fear of something 
wrong shot like a fiery arrow through his heart, 


eted—never re- | 


“T cannot be mistaken,” went on Laselle, in | 


a low voice, but with a manner of intense, illy- | 
controlled agitation; ‘Il wasimpressed, the in- | 
stant I looked at her—and now the certain 
| conviction’ has.come upon me! 


That girl is 
none other than Claire Mason, the chorus-singer 
—the hold, bad young woman who—knowing 
her claims to be preposterous, illegal, infamous 


| —madea cunning endeavor to obtain half my 


rep hf A regular adventuress, Aubrey !— 
and in glove with that other adventurer who 
has taken up her cause! I believed her dead: 
I might have known such a fraud would not die 
She is here for no good purpose; I am 
to have more trouble with her. It takes these 
saintly-looking women to play the very devil 
at black-mail !” 

Absorbed in his own feelings he did not notice 
the livid hue which crept over tke proud fea- 
Claire Mason, a 


which she schemed to secure a rich iabeethe- 
“For, alas, 1 am very rich!’ thought the un-' 
happy lover. , 


——e 


CHAPTER XxX, 
A GIRL’S LOVE, 


All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell, with the waking bird, 
And.a hush with the setting moon. 
—TENNYSON. 


I said last night! 1 was beside myself. Oh, 
why have you remained out all night in this 
deadly damp? You will be ill—and I—I will 
have been the cause! Your coat is all wet with 
dew,” sighed Elfie, laying her slender hand on 
his shoulder, and looking up in his face with 
eyes whose expression would have melted any 


| man’s heart, 


In the dim ee of the early dawn her beauti- 
ful face looked wan and pale. The splendid 


| toiletjof,the previous evening had been laid 


_ aside; she was in one of her white morning- | 
| dresses, and the thick glory of her dark hair 


clung about her like a cloud, This wasno child 

looking up into Aubrey’s face, but_a young, 

hose being was 

alive with feeling for him. He realized it with 
painful force as he returned her look, in 

After the guests had gone from Belle-Rivitre 

he had spent the remainder of the night in the 


| garden, walking the flower-bordered. alleys, or 


sitting on the bench under the oleanders. __ 
The words Miss Laselle had spoken to him— 

words of insult and violence—had been sufficient 

to forbid his sleeping under her father’s roof 


| again; yet, consideration for her and his host 


forbade his taking-a sudden leave, which would 
be sure to excite remark; so he had chosen to 
walk away the brief remainder of that_night, 
intending to, make his adieus to Mr, Laselle 
when that gentleman arose in the morning; al- 
so to offer bim any opportunity he might de- 
sire, if he should prove as hot-headed as his 


| daughter, and consider that he had reason to 


demand the sort of reparation found in a duel. 
Laselle, being told by a servant that Massa 
Chayce was smoking a cigar outside, had re- 
tired ignorant of the scene between him and 
Elfie; for the girl, despite her passionate declara- 
tion of what she was going to tell her father, 
had not found it so easy to confess her anger 
and sesmyntainss even to her doting parent, 
Chayce not thought much of Eifie durin, 
those long, dark hours between two o’clock an 
dawn, wn disappointment absorbed him, 
His feelings had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion since he had discovered in the fair, proud 
lady of his love, the young chorus-singer, whom 
he first seen, in short skirt and scarlet jack- 


x 


i: 


“- 


‘MR. Caayce—Aubrey—forgive me, what | 


permost, it was anger at having been deceived 
—he called it deception. 


who had stolen out to him, through the d 
morning, to beg his forgiveness for the wild 
words which her fierce jealousy had hurled out 
of her bosom a few hours before, 

It was a magic hour, and Elfie was magically 
lovely, with her dark hair unbound, her face 
pale with sleepless vigils, her eyes shining dark 
as midnight—softly swimming in starry light 
—lovely, loving, willing, humble, penitent; 
standing before him, her timid hand on his 
shoulder; her breath and bosom palpitating; all 
the witchery of Hegre fragrant foliage, of 
twittering wakening birds, of heavy morning 

erfumes, of stillness and solitude shutting 
hem in together. 

‘Your coat and your hair are so damp, dear 
Aubrey—and I am to blame! Please come into 
the house—at least into the library until papa 
is up. I have been at my window for hours, 
waiting for you to come ‘in, until I could bear 
it no longer. I am not angry with you, now, 
SROEEY I see everything in a different light 
now that Tam no longer in such a passion. t 
know that you never have tried to win my love 
—never did encourage the foolish speeches I was 
always making—that, on the contrary, you oft- 
en wounded my feelings by laughing at me as a 
little girl. Ican see that it was only the fixed 
idea papa put into my silly head, that you were 
to marry mesome day, that made me so blind 
—made me take everything for granted! You 
are not to blame—no, not in the least!—and I 
ask your forgiveness. I don’t want you to 
break friendship with papa; he is very fond of 


e does not seem to be very happy, lately, for 
some reason. Papa need not know what a little 
fool I have made of myself; and I—I will strug- 
gle—to—overcome this unfortunate feeling. I 
will try to be only your friend, dear Aubrey. 
And, some day, when papa learns that you love 
—another and fairer and better girl than his 
poor little Elfie—he will grow—reconciled to 
it. 

The low, musical voice shook and quivered 
like the sprays of orange-blossoms under the 
weight of birds and finally broke down in a 
faint sob; the soft little hand clutched his shoul- 
der, the poor, proud little head drooped and 
drooped until the dark hair touched his breast. 
The spectacle of haughty, high-spirited Elfi 
humbled and begging his pardon—the sight ©: 
her grief—the consciousness of the mad, utte 
adoration she felt tor him—all this. thrilled an 
melted Anbrey into a tenderness which was in’ 
deed, perhaps, only pity, but might éasily be 


something more, 

“*T do forgive you, Elfie, all the wild wor 
spoken last night, T would give much tor 
main friends with you and yours. I never 
loved you so dearly as I do this moment, or ad: 
mired you so much; for I do love you as a mat 
may love a dear younger sister. It may even 
be—” here he came to an seb pavec, 

What was Aubrey Chayce about to say? 1% 
that revulsion of feeling which had come ov 
him toward Claire he had nearly sworn to hin® 
self that he would have his revenge by marry- 
ing. the girl who really did love him with such 

f-forgetfal abandon. 

Why not make Elfie Laselle happy, if his own 
love-affair was to end in bitter espera 
Elfie was beautiful and bright and above re 
proach in birth and surroundings—and foolis¥ 
ly, supremely infatuated with him! Why ny 
marry her 

Mal ecatigy his memory floated the face so Li 
his dream of the ‘‘lily maid of Astolat”—fam 
as a flower, serene as heaven; a face not lik» 
this beautiful face on his breast, all sunshine 
storm, laughter or frowns, but sweet, stea: 
exquisitely pure; a girl’s face such as he h 
made pictures of in his fancy since he wa 
young man, and beside of which, in com 
son, the witching, or handsome, or piquant, © 
beautiful faces of the yeung ladies he met i 
society were always losing. : 

He remembered the first time he called on hi 
neighbor, Mrs. St. John, and there, in tha’ 
great drawing-room—crowded with furniture, 
pictures, bric-a-brac, which he saw at a glance 
were priceless, and lighted only, by the soft sil- 
very luster of wax candles—had seen, standi 
before a dark-blue embroidered curtain whic 
set her oif like a frame to a picture, 


the slight, 
tall girl, robed in clinging white with a clustet 


yous your society is a great solace to him; and © 


THE MYSTERIOLS GUARDIAN. 


Es 


_ Of iflies-of-the-valley at her neck, whose face 
was the reality of his ideal. 

‘‘What may ever be, dear Aubrey?” Elfle 
had quickly drawn back her head and was gaz- 
ing up into his face with shining eyes. 

ae evil spirit urged the words which arose to 
is lips: 
‘‘That I have been mistaken in my feeling 
for Miss St. John.” 

A sudden light flashed over the dark beauty 
ef the listener’s face. 

“Are you in earnest, Aubrey? What will 
she think?’ 

He blushed and frowned. 

* Elfie, I believe I am what the Scotch call a 
little ‘ daft’ this morning,” putting his hand to 
his forehead. ‘My head aches, and I am 
stupid. Pay no attention to what I say untilI 
come to my senses again.” 

‘*Come into the house, Aubrey. I shall be 

wretched if this exposure makes youill. Wo 
will be very, very quiet to-day. 6 will say 
potiing to papa about our quarrel,” with a 
forced laugh. ‘‘ Jeff shall bring a cup of hot, 
strong coffee to your room as soon asit can be 
made.” 
** Don’t trouble about me, Elfie; I am not go- 
ing to be ill at all; it is you who are exposing 
yourself. Yes, we will hasten in, After Thad 
said what I did to Miss St. John, last evening, 
I was told something about her which surprised 
ond pained me. My mind is unsettled—con- 
fused. Iam not quite at ease.” 

* But—we are friends?” she asked, clinging to 
bis arm as they walked back to the house. 

“Yes, I hope so, Elfie; it would have distress- 
ed me to go from here feeling that you and 
your father were my enemies.” 

“Tt would have killed me,” said the girl, un- 
der her breath. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN THE LANE. 


Oh, that cursed villain! 
He will not let me be the man I would. 
—Banuie. 


“T must take a ride over my plantation this 
morning if you will excuse me for a couple of 
hours, Chayce.”’ 

Mr. Laselle had not been in brilliant spirits 
during breakfast. On the contrary, so mood 
and taciturn had been his demeanor that his 
guest might have supposed Elfie had made a 
confidant of her father had she not assured him 
differently in the garden; while Aubrey, him- 
self, was so absorbed in bitter doubts as to be 
scarcely aware of his friend’s silence. Madame 
Laselle was not at table; Elfie had taken a sud- 
den flight from the deepest despondency to ac- 
tual radiance of spirits; and she it was who had 
zept the ball of conversation pirouetting in a 
dazzling fountain of rainbow nonsense—some- 
hing in Aubrey’s last words in the garden had 
worked this marvelous transformation: ‘‘He 
must—he shall—love me yet!” kept bubbling and 
singing in her wayward heart— 

_ “Thave been mistaken in my feeling for Miss 
3t. John”—these were the magic words that re- 
peated themselves over and over to her. 

‘* Certainly, Mr. Laselle. I shall not feel that 
Utruly have the freedom of your house unless 
you treat me as a member of the family by 

oing on with your pursuits as usual:” yet Au- 
wey wondered why he was not invited to ride 
with his host~he would have enjoyed a canter 
yer the fine plentatan: and—he dreaded, if 
the truth must be told, along téte a-téte with 
Miss Elfine Laselle, dazzlingly-joyous as she now 
chose to be. 

Julien Laselle set off alone, however, on horse- 
back, after enjoining his daughter to take good 
sare of their friend; as he rode away he was 

nusing: 

** Perhaps he will — to her of marriage 
vhile Iam absent, 1 hope and pray he may! 

future—my darling’s!—were settled be- 
yond @ peradventure—if she were Aubrey 
zhayce’s wife—I should not so much fear ‘the 
lings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’” 

e walked his animal slowly along a by-road 
ordered with lovely hedges of blooming Che- 
okee roses; his brows were drawn ina scowl of 
toubled thought over his keen, flashing eyes, 

‘‘Here he comes now! The very_man I was 
riding to meet! Mon Dieu, if only I were eer- 
tain! At times—I am certain. ‘Chen again I 
- feel that Iam a fool to suspect such a thing— 
this is not the of miracles.” 

As the two riders met in the narrow lane they 
reined in their horses and touched the brims of 
their broad Panama hats. Hachlooked straight 
in the other’s eyes with a sharp, inquiring look. 

“Have you Dusineet with me, sir? I see you 


« ‘Have it so, if you will. 


‘Yes, Julien Laselle, I was coming to your 
house on business. We can talk as well here as 
anywhere, however. Claire Laselle has em- 
proyes me as her agent, Iam authorized by 

er to make with you such a settlement of her 
claims as I think just and right. Have you any 
proposition to make?” 

a y should J make a proposition?” sneered 
Laselle, ‘‘ That had better come from the ley 
It gs who is playing the game of black- 
mail. 

The bronzed face of the other man paled a 
little—his eyes shot forth a steely gleam; but he 
spoke with perfect calmness. 

“Then, if 1 am to arrange the matter for her 
my terms are these: half of the money and es- 
tates left by the uncle in Cuba to Victor and 
Julien Laselle, or their heirs, conjointly, with in- 
terest from the date of your taking possession 
of the property, and the refunding of one-half 
of the moneys used, or profits made on said 
property.” 

“T refuse, utterly. Such an arrangement 

would about ruin me. Why should I make it? 
I dispute the validity of the girl’s claim; she 
was born out of wedlock, consequently is not 
my brother’s legal heir.” 
‘You are a strange man,” said Rex, in a 
peculiar tone, with a scornful smile. ‘‘ A very 
strange man! I did not think it was in the La- 
selle blood to become such a scoundrel.” 

The haughty Southerner raised his eee 
whip as if to bring it down on his insulter’s head, 
but thought better of it and let it fall again to 
his side. 

“‘[ will now make my proposition,” he said, 
“which you can take to this young and prett; 
adventuress. Twenty thousand dollars in cas 
and registered U. S. bonds, to be paid to her by 
me, after she has sworn that such sum will 
satisfy all claims, and that I shall never hear 
from her again in any way. It’s a devilish bi 
sum to pay for black-mail; but, to get rid o 
her and her ridiculous claim to the name of 
Laselle, I will give it.” 

‘““Very well. We refuse the offer, And to- 
morrow I go to New Orleans to place the case 


in the hands of some competent lawyer.” 
. “Go ahead, and the deuce take you!” hissed 
the planter, setting his teeth. ‘The girl will 


lose the comfortable sum I have offered her and 
gain—nothing. You will find it deuced hard to 
get a Louisianian jury to bring in a verdict 
against Julien Laselle! Ay, even if the girl 
proved her mother’s marriage! And that,” he 
added, with a cool smile, “‘I have taken good 
care to make impossible.” 

‘*By treachery and theft, most noble of the 

Laselles!” 
The opinion of a 
man in your position is not of much importance 
tome. Are youaware that the minister who was 
said to have married my brother to the opera- 
singer has been dead these three months?—that 
all letters are destroyed, along with the forged 
certificate? That there is absolutely nothing on 
which to found your case but the impression re- 
maining on the mind of this girl—whose mother 
died when she was less than two years of age— 
that Colonel Victor Laselle was her father?’ 

‘* How about the diamond cross, with the in- 
scription?” 

‘““Which you stole from my desk? I do not 
care that for it,” snapping his fingers. 

‘Supposing Victor Laselle were alive?’ 

Rex put this strange suggestion forth with 
apparent carelessness, looking with a smile full 
in the other’s face. 

‘An idiotic supposition!” burst from the 
planter’s white, trembling lips after an instant’s 
silence. ‘Alive? He was a two days’ corpse 
when Pierre and I found him there under that 
oak. Alive! None but Christ could perform 
that miracle! And, if alive, why hide the fact 
from his only brother? Why give no sign or 
token all these eighteen years? ner make no 
claim to the splendid inheritance falling to both 
of us? You talk like a fool,” 

“TJ did not say that he was alive; I said, 


‘Supposing he were?” 
*““T do not suppose it, I was fond of my bro- 
ther when we were boys together. He ae 
i 


aI grieved for him, long and sincerely. 
bdo not say that I wish him back now—tha 
would be folly! He-would be changed, as I am; 


we would be as strangers—time and distance | 


would have wrought an alienation which could 
but make our meeting painful and awkward. 
Let the dead rest in e. My brother is 
dead; he would still be dead to me, even should 
some strange train of bilities make it a fact 
that he were alive. is girl—the ‘fruit of his 
youthful sins and follies—is nothing to. me, 
And you—you! whoever you are, who seek to 


are nothing to me! Go to law, if you wish; f 


ae, you.” 
x studied the quivering, pallid, haughty 
face, whose dry lips and b eyes expre 

a sort of defiant anger—studied it with a curious 
scrutiny, as if reading a new page in the book 
of human nature, for half a moment; touched 
his hat, wheele horse about, and rode 
away, merely saying indifferently: I 

“T¢ you change your mind before to-morrow, ’ 
Mr. Laselle, let me know.” < 

‘Change my mind!” muttered the planter, 
as the other rode away out. of hearing. “ Mon 
Dieu! We foresees that I will be compelled to. 
Ay! Iknow him now, toa certainty! He has 
betrayed himself. He ts alive, and lam in his. 
power! The game I have | arts for eighteen 
years is up. Poor Elfie r little proud 
daughter of a disgraced and plebeian father? 
A Laselle, of Louisiana! Poor little Elfie! what 
acrushing blow isin store for that intolerant 
pride of yours! Yet he offered me a generous 
compromise. What is half of all £ y; 
two-thirds, as interest and profit make it— 
to utter ruin? He knows well that he will hear 
from me before night. Ten thousand demons} 
what is that stirring in the hedge? Has our in- 
terview been overheard?” 

A stirring behind the Cherokee roses, a shak- 
ing of the branches not four feet from his horse,. 
made the re animal shy; and when La- 
selle, with a keen look in that direction, saw the: 


| hand and then the head ofa colored man ap- 


pear behind the barrier, quick as a flash his re- 
volver was out of his pocket and pointed straight: 
at the object. 

‘““Spy and listener,” he thundered, “What. 
are you doing there, you black rascal, instead 
of being about your work? Ill giveshoré shrift: 
to such niggers as you!” 

‘Don’t shoot, mastah,” said a familiar voice,. 
hastily. ‘‘ Don’t you know me?” 

“Pierre!” exclaimed the planter, dropping: 
the muzzle of his weapon. 

“Yes, mastah. I come up on.a boat ‘las’ 
night. I was makin’ my way along to Belle- 
Rivitre w’enI seen you comin’ on your black 
hoss, an’ then I saw him a-comin’, too, an’ I 
dropped jus’ where I was an’ lay low; ’coz he’d 
kill me on sight if he knew I had come back. I 
didn’ mean to listen, mastah.”. 

“T hope {re heard every word that was spo-. 
ken, Pierre! I never wasso glad to see any one. 
asIam tosee youagain. Two heads are better 
than one, my boy; and we have some hard 
thinking to do to-day.” 

“T done a heap of thinking behind the hedge 
there, mastah. If Mastah Rex, as he calls him- 
self, goes down to New Orleans, he mus’ never 
come back again. That’s my idea, mastah.” 

““Who will prevent his return, Pierre?” 

‘6 , : I will—if mastah gives me cart-blank to de. 
it. : 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘SUDDEN AND STRANGE, 
‘“Why comes he not?’ she said: 


She said, ‘I am aw , aweary— 
Would God that I were dead!” 
~—TENNYSON, 


THB house on the planhesan which Rex had’ 

purchased for Mrs. St. John was not so large as . 

the Laselle residence, nor were the grounds: 

anything like as fine; but the place answered. 

their purpose for the two or three months in. 

oe year which would be all they would occupy 
em. 

On the afternoon of the same day in which: 
Rex had met their neighbor in the Jane, Claire- 
sat by a window of the long, low, cool parlor— 
simply furnished with ial, and sofas of 
cane—waiting and watching. It was getting 
late; she was wing anxious; for she had not 

et seen Mr, Chayce since he had whispered to: 
er as she left the festival the night before, 
that he should not sleep under the Laselle roof, 
but would try to see her early; and she, with 
Mrs. St. John’s permission, had invited him to 
breakfast. That he had not come at all sur- 
prised her. ; 

The day had not passed without her confiding: 
to Mrs. St. John her great and unexpected hap- 

ess— 

‘"Not unexpected to me, love,” the sweet- 
voiced lady had interrupted her, with an affeo- 
tionate smile, ‘I have seen how matters were: 
going, from the first. My darling, he is all I’. 
could ask for you, and [ congratulate heey: from 
the bottom of my heart, The best I 


. 


‘possibly wish you is—that you ic dass as happy 


as I have been with my husban 
bs pal ag been so very happy, Isabel?” 
than my girlish dreams ever 


6c Hai 
Y, Were coming to my house?” interfere with my life-long plans and position— | P ainted. . Ge 
‘ ‘ ' , F ‘ tt f f 


22” 


**Tt is strange—pardon me, Isabel, but I have 
often wondered how Mr. St. John could remain 
away from you and the darling children so 
many, many weeks,” 

“Business, love—important. business,” an- 
swered Madame St. John, with a merry laugh; 
then, with’an air af mystery: 

“He is coming very soon indeed, now. I 
promise you, if nothing untoward happens, 

hat you shall see him within a fortnight. 

“Do you know,” murmured Claire, looking 


timidly at her friend, ‘‘I am terribly afraid of him! | 


family ?—that he should take a dislike 
Mrs. St. John looked teasingly at the lovely girl— 


Supposing he should be displeased at finding an in- 
truer in his 
me bh 


what an exquisite picture she made, framed in by | 


the rose-wreathed casement!” _ 
“Tn that case Mr. Chayce will have to take you 
away immediately,” she said, with a delicious laugh. 
Claire blushed till the lily glowed like a rose. 
“‘Tshould not like for him to be obliged to take me 


before he wanted me,”’ she almost whispered; then, | 


} 


a moment afterward—‘“ Isabel, I feel so differently | 


to the Laselles since last night! 
that Mr, Chayce would not care—would like meas 
well without money as with—I would never claim a 
dollar from my uncle. It would make me very un- 
happy to pain or embarrass my cousin Elfine in any 
way. Lloveher. I know my uncle has acted cruel- 
ly and wickedly to me: but I love Elfie, and I am 
anxious to drop the whole matter—if only I could be 
certain Mr. Chayce would not be vexed, You know 
he believesIam your daughter—which is very 
surd, considering that you are only thirty, Isabel !— 


T have to confess to him who I am, before he s ad } 
Bet | 


another word to me about—about what he di 

night. Isabel, it makes me tremble! Ah, what if 

he should be angry—should accuse me of having 

cheated him}. If I had dreamed of what would hap- 
en! but Idid not. I only did it to please Rex, not 
© deceive Mr, Chayce.”’ 

“Tf his love does not stand the test, you will make 
a ig ve escape in learning its worth so.early, Do 
not urb yourself, Claire—Aubrey Chayce, if he 
loves poe is not the man to care whether you come 
¢lad in silks and jewels, or like the beggar maid to 
the King Cophetua. And then, darling, I shall see 
that you have a befitting trousseau, and a wedding- 
portion, too.” 
~“T cannot im e what makes you so good to 
me,’’ said Little Claire, with a loving look at the 
beautiful woman on the sofa. 

Mrs. St. John had read Aubrey correctly when she 
said that mere money would have no weight with 

- him in his choice of a wife; but birth, family, posi- 
tion, prcetee ab! in these things his pride was in- 
domitable. We cannot guess how deep was the 
‘wound when Laselle revealed to him the identity of 
the lily-maid with that singing adventuress!—how 
bitter the humiliation! He was a man of the world 
and he could not believe that absolute truth and 
pay and sweetest virginal innocence, such as must 

_-belong to Ceesar’s wife, could have remained in the 

heart and soul of a girlwho had had such an ex- 

erience. He did not know that little Claire had 

een reared ly holy nuns in almost angelic inho- 
cence—theat, during her few months of age experi- 
ence she ha wrapped herself in a cloud of reserve, 
living with, and yet apart from licr companions, No! 
everything witnesse ainst the poor girl in his 

, min He was justin the mood to make the worst 
of the insinuations thrown out by Laselle. The 
misery he felt convinced him of the terrible strength 
of his love. Good or bad, fair or foul, innocent or 
guilty, this girl had won into every fiber of his be- 

g, until it would be like wrenching hissoul from 
his body to tear her out of his life. 

While Claire, lovely as a dream, in her soft, white 
dress, with white roses in her hair, and a new light 
in her sweet, deep eyes, sits by the casement, look- 
ing out on a world of vivid bloom, and anxiously 
watching, let us see what is happening to the lover 
for whom she waits. 

It has been a strange day at Belle-Riviére. When 
the master rode’ away on his errand 
brey were left alone to entertain each other. Mad- 

’ ame Laselle was quite unwell that morning, Phyllis 
Ph ethan having over-exerted herself at the party. 
Tan up, after breakfast, to take her some 
fresh flowers, and to give her a morning kiss; but 
she did not remain long in her mother’s chamber; 
she was very fond of her dear mamma, but Aubrey 
was at the piano, down below, and she was eager to 
be with him. 

“Well, Elfie, you looked beautiful in the peach- 
bloom satin, last 9, ei murmured the pale invalid, 
faintly, ing at her restless daughter, ‘*Did he 

"say anything particular about—” 

‘No, no, mamma,” the girl quickly interrupted 

her, with @ blush that dyed her warm, brown skin a 

vivid scarlet. 

“There was not much opportunity. Perhaps he 
will find a better one to-day. There, there, go!—I 
see you are fretting to be away—go to him, Elfie, and 
behappy. Phyliis is all I need.” 

So tlie kissed her pale mother again and went, 
£ , 

Au 


looked up at her with surprise and ad- 
‘ miration as she came back into the breezy, rose- 
scented drawing-room, her great black eyes a blaze 
‘of diamond light, her cheeks red with burning 
fueomss .With that passionate tropical nature to 
ve was to love entirely, with a bt tn of jeglousr 
and hate for all who interfered in the slightest. 
Prt ok = conscience in Elfie’s, love—only. a de- 
termination to win or die defeated. She set herself 
to work to charm this man she adored, not con- 
sciously but instinctively, by being her prettiest, her 
most willful, most perverse, moss attractive, most 


Tf I.were certain | 


ab- | 


Elfie and Au- | 


' 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


childish, most. womanly—varying. in hér mood8 like 
the chameleon in color—and brilliant in ail her 
phases, She made him laugh and frown—she vex- 
ed and flattered him, She led him a will-o’-the-wisp 
chase through the airy suit of rooms opening one 


into another—out the window—through the lemon- | 
grove—into the cypress bower, where her hammock | 


swung: a , 
laughing, and looking back” 


one moment, the next she flung herself down on a 
bench under the pa moss-vailed trees and burst 
into a passion of tears. 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUARDIAN. 


Thave never asked your daughter if she would 
ar me.”” 
e loves you dearly, Aubrey—my son,”’ 


se 
j “Oh, mamma, mamma,’ murmured Elfie. 


‘What is the matter, Elfie?” asked Aubrey, with — 


some tenderness. 

nig gone say Iam tired. It is stupid, being up all 
“Why don’t you take a siesta? I will go away 

and leave you in—” 

No, no! Ishallery harder than ever if you go 
away.’ 

i tt distresses me to see you in tears,” 

“Then I will dry them,” she said, with a little 
touching sob. 

And all this time Aubrey was debating what he 
should say and do when he went over to Mrs. St. 
John’s in the afternoon. Elfie knew it and accused 
him of it. 

“You don’t care if I cry my eyes out! You are 
only thinking of her!’ 

‘*I am thinking of her,’ he answered gravely. 

But something more serious even than this battle 
of hearts was ate FE at Belle-Riviére. While 
Elfie was Pulling a lapful of flowers spitefully to 
pie and Aubrey was Sha queen gloomily before 

er, aris the distance, not at_her witching 
face, Ph came running out to them, wringing 
her hands. 

‘Does you know where master’s gone, honey ?”’ 

‘Over the plantation somewhere,’ the girl an- 
pt earclenaly..: itis 6s 

ih ayce saw there was some going wrong. 

“What ie the matter, Phyllis?” 

‘** It’s the madame—she’s done gone an’ had anud- 
der dose dre’dful hemorranges! de wust I ever seen} 
I done send fer the doctor, right away; an’ I wish to 
de Lord I knew whare master was.” 

Elfie, starting up with a scream, was making off 
when rie caught her, soothed her, begged her to 
quiet herself before she went in where her mother 
was. 

“Your agitavion may be fatal to her. Remain 
here, until the doctor gives you permission to go in 
the room, You can do nothing. I know something 
of this sort of illness; I will see what can be done 
until the physician arrives.” 

Half an hour later he came from the sick-chamber 
looking very grave. He wrung in silence the hand 
of Laselle who had just arrived—the doctor had 
been there some ten minutes; Elfie was allowed to 
go up-stairs with her father. 

Hours passed away—long hours which Aubrey 
would never forget so long as he nad a memory— 
not because of the lady lying in yonder chamber 
desperately ill, but because of the contest going on 
in his heart, He spent those hours pacing the gar- 
den walks or flung upon the moss under the aged 


cypresses; the hot midday sun blazed down on mo- 


tionless foliage and bright wide-open flowers, 

“I love her! I.love her! Great Heaven, how I 
love her! IfI knew she were as bold and artful as 
she seems the ppboerte Ishould still love her. It is 
too late to tear her out of my heart. But, to make 
her =y. wife—that is another thing! Ican fly from 
her, Ican prove the manliness of my courage by 
flight,” he laughed, in self-scorn. ‘‘I can write to 
her, and telling her what I have learned, can bid her 
farewell forever.” , 

A shadow fell on the bright white path before him 
as he lay under a moss-wreathed cypress; he looked 
up and saw Phyliis. 

‘*My missus is dyin’,” she said, with a choked 
voice. “* The priest is with her to ’minister de sacra- 
ments. She would like to bid you good-by, too, 
she says; she berry fond of you, I know.” 

Aubrey, ashamed of his own trouble, arose and si- 
lently followed the maid to the house and up to the 
chamber of death. He was pale and grave as he 
went softly into the pleasant room whose mistress 
lay motionless on her pillows, looking eagerly for 
him to come. The husband, daughter, the priest, 


| himself, Phyllis, the faithful maid, composed the 


group around the bed, 

“T had not thought to die so soon,’’ whispered 
Madame Laselle, ‘but the doctor says I have an 
hour to live. I had hoped to live to see my darling 
a happy wife. 2 ded you and Elfie are—; rer 
to. be married—some time—why not now? Isho’ 
be—more content. A mother is always—anxious.”’ 

If Aubrey was pale and grave before, he was paler 
and graver now. How strange that all this family 
took it for granted that he was to marry Elfie La- 
sella! How astounding this unexpected proposition 
from the blue cold lips of a dying mother! He look- 
ed: slowly about him, The keen, tearless eyes of 
Julien. Laselle were fixed upon him inquiringly. 


The priest seemed anxious for the decision ‘to be 
quickly made, 
“Tf I dare not marry the only girlI shall ever love 


and this other girl loves me, why not end it in this 
fashion?” he asked himself. 

“I want to'see you—happy—before I die.” 

Aubrey’s brain was like a mass of fire—his body 
cold as ice.. He glanced over at Elfie, who was 

to her father’s hand. Their eyes met—oh, 

what love, what passion, what piteous entreaty he 
read in those beautiful obs How cruel it would be 
to tel) the dying lady he had no thought of wedding 
her daughter! What a strange, bewildering dilem- 
ma! How prea y to him! 3 

Some words struggled to his trembling lips: 


/ 


Are you willing to join your fate with mine, El- 
fle—knowing all ?’ 

The faint murmur of ‘her voice just reached him. 

“Tf you will take me—yes.” 

“ Hasten, father!’ —it was the voice of the sinking 
woman grown strangely clear and strong; the flame 
of life was flashing up for a last moment before ut- 
terly expiring. 

i (AUPrEY. reached out an icy hand and Dlfie came to 
is side. 

The priest gave to the lips of the two the conse- 
crated water, and rapidly’ muttered the prayers. 
Madame Laselle made a motion that the glorious 
diamond circlet should be removed from ber own 
fourth finger and used for the bride. As this was 
being done a thought of his ruby ring and the white 
bosom or which it had quenched its vivid fires, flash- 
ed through Aubrey’s brain: 

ae God, do I not know she—and she only—is my 
mate? 

‘Tam doing a wicked thing,’ he said to himself. 

“Too late for repentance,” he added, his mind 
groping in thick darkness, so that he found it im- 
poe to follow the words which were binding 

to an unloved bride. 7 


CHAPTER XX. 
A TIGER AMID THE ROSES, 
“All will be done which now the gods foresee.” 


“Oh, this anguish seems to crush + 
All my life out—body and mind.” 


“Ir it were not for his wife and daughter, I would 
show the scoundrel no merey, for he merits none,” 
thought Rex, as he rode along, not directly home, 
but out onto the main road and on into the town on 
some errands connected with Madame St. John’s 
plantation. ‘‘Why should I play this game of shilly- 
shally nes! longer? Why trouble to go to New Or- 
leans? It requires the services of no lawyer to 
straighten out ovr affairs! I have but to makea 
certain revelation, and he will be only too glad to 
compromise on any terms. Iam putting myself to 
a great deal of unnecessary inconyerience. think 
the princip 1 object I had in this delay is already ac- 
complished! Ay, and the secondary object, too! 
Aubrey Chayce loves little Claire—he has told her 
so. And little Claire is very fond of her faithful 
friend and adviser, Rex. Everything isin train for 
the'grannd denouement. Very weil; to-morrow we 


shall have it.” 

He rode on, well rei his dark, thin face, light- 
ed up by smiling thoughts of little Claire and her 
lover. If Rex had had the world to choose from he 
would have preferred for the husband of his y otégée 
no man to Aubrey Chayce. All Rex’s anticipations 
were delightful, on that fair spring day. The plans 
ofa dong and troublesome year were drawing toa 
successful close. 

Any reluctance or remorse he may have felt at the 
disaster he was obliged to bring down on that lovely 
home of the Belle-Riviére had vanished at last under 
the certainty of Laselle’s heartless selfishness. He 
was sorry for madame—sorry for that proud, will- 
ful, handsome young daughter, and secretly resolv- 
ed to make them whatever amend was in his power. 
a the man, he deserved his suffering—let him 

er. 

It was late in the afternoon when he returned 
from Baton Rouge; he had dined there at a hotel. 
The dew was falling, the birds twittering sleepily, a 
thousand sweet perfumes were making the air 
heavy, when he entered the old-fashioncd dining- 
room of the cottage, where tea was laid on a round 
table drawn close to an open . window, garlanded 
with jessamine, through which stole a flood of pale 
gold trom the western sunsetting. 

“Oh, you have come at last, Rex!” said Madame 
St. Joh, beautiful in white grenadine, with red 
roses in her hair; and she looked at him ina way 
which ought to have made the absent master of her 
heart look out for his rights in the love-glances of 
those warm, dark eyes. ‘‘Then we will have tea this 
noinute.”’ 

*“ Where is Aubrey?” asked Rex, looking over at 
Claire, who was standing by another western win- 
dow. ‘Ilexpected to have the pleasure of his com- 
pany at tea.” 

Claire was pale and her yoice trembled despite of 
her efforts to steady it: 

‘ $3 He has not been here to-day; Ido not understand 
0, 

Rex frowned and gnawed at his under lip. 

“Not been here?” he said, presently,. “That is 
very strange.” 

“Don't tell her so, Rex; she feels it. too much al- 
ready,” murmured madame, in an aside, ‘ Come 
child, let us have our. tea,” aloud, and cheerfully, 
‘A hundred Sate may have buf ote to delay 
visit. The Laselles may have had a houseful of 
peer caer and kept him against his will. He cer- 
tainly will come this evening.” 

Madame rung, and a neat colored woman brought 
in boiling water in a little silver kettle. The lady 
made the tea, and very choice and fragrant it. was. 
The three sat around the pleasant table, charming 
with fragrant scarlet berries and snowy curds and a 
great plate of roses and carnations which gave a 
galeey air to the more material accessories of the 

east. 

Claire was comforted by what Mrs. St. John had 
suggested, and drank her tea and partook of her 
strawberries with an appetite, Rex cou'd not keep 
his eyes from her face; ithad changed since yester- 
day; something new had come into it, making it a 
thousand times lovelier than before—the rosy in- 
ward light that shines through a girl’s face when 


. 


4 


— Could 


. 
a id 


fe has first been told that she is loved—a rose, with 
© stn behind it. 
igs € did not tease her with it, although he observed 
Ww, every moment, the sweet eyes stole a look 
through the window up the Jane. 
h € said nothing about a trip to New Orleans, for 
© had no intention of taking one; but chatted away 
excellent spirits, not only to divert Claire, but be- 
jouse he felt op Saicorinrg than he had in many a 
Ong month. Idleness and suspense were to give 
se to decisive action on the morrow. 
Deep twilight fell; a large yellow moon arose out 
ofthe warm mist and sailed up into the sky; the 
Tee went out on the porch to enjoy the cool air 


_ 8nd to watch for Aubrey Chayce. 


There fell a silvery-silken vail of light, 
With aaletude, and sultriness, and slumber, 
Upon the upturned faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden; 


a nightingale sent forth bubbling notes from a thick- 
&t of azaleas—it was a night for loyers—but the dim, 
Sweet hours crept slowly by bringing no eager, im- 
Patient suitor to the side o little Claire. 

‘It is passing strange,’’ murmured madame, vexed 

uneasy. . 

“Of all Aubrey’s good qualities I most admire his 
Manliness—his “fearless truthfulness,’’ remarked 
Rex. “Can it be possible that he, of all men, will 
Play the craven?” 


«NO, no, Rex, dear Rex!’ cried Claire, agen 
Something has fone wrong; but, whatever it is, 

he is not fault! Do not blame him until you 
ow,” 


“You are like other girls—you defend your lover 
at all hazards,” laughed Mrs. St. John, as she kissed 
her and went off to bed. 

Pretty soon Claire, also, went away to her jas- 

e-scented chamber. Her head had begun to 
ache, her heart was ana she threw herself down 
en Del white bed and pressed her hot brow in 

ows. 

«lL know what is the matter,” she said to herself. 
me one has recognized me, told him who I am— 
and his love has not been equal to the test. His 
ride has mastered his love. I felt, allthe time, that 

Would be so, even when I yielded to the mad 
SWeetness of believing him for one brief hour! Tf J 
pola have told him—could have proved to him that 

: no intention of deceiving him as to my past 
life—could have shown him my heart, pure as when 
My mother kissed my baby lips—and all, all his!— 
Perhaps he might still have prized me.” 
oat was a night of bitter, sleepless grief to the poor 

AL, 


Rex, meantime, having many things to arrange in 
his mind, sat a long time alone on “the orch. The 
Moon had climbed to the zenith, flinging a dense 
Shadow of vines over the cane-seat sofa on which he 
— eciuhed, buried in thought. Profound silence 

ed, 
e servants had long ago retired to their quar- 
ters; none of them slept in the house except ma- 
me’s maid and Rex’s man. The cook and her 
husband had a shake-down bed in the kitchen which 
od not far from the main cottage; the other 
Cabins were huddled together down a lane, the 


eighth of a mile away. 
Something in the garden which was not the 
Wind had been moving the foliage and making mys- 


rious shadows for over an hour; but this silent 

eapucnor had occurred out of the range of Rex's 

on. 

Behind’ rose-bushes, along jasmine trellises, be- 
hind rows of oleanders, a crouching figure had crept 
~halted—crept on again—noiseless and stealthy, 
Now it stands erect for an instant in the center of a 
8roup of glossy-leaved magnolias, and the silver 
Moonlight falls full on the face of a mulatto—Pierre. 
His eyes gleam—and so does the long, thin knife he 
clutches. He knows that Rex is sitting alone in the 
fhadow of the vines in the porch; for he has played 
he Spy since early evening. a 

“T have let him go to the end of the rope,” muses 
the man on the porch, “I have let him pla: that 

® was free to dictate; for, while I dallied with him 

Was winning little Claire’s affection and trust; and 
learning what sort of a man he was to whom she 
had piven her heart. Now, I am ready to checkmate. 
To-morrow I close the game.” 

And out in the dusky shadows of the wild, un- 


trained garden the mulatto is muttering to: himself; - 


If I murder fim it is not dat Ihave spite ag’en’ 
him; Tuseto think a heap of him—an’I neber yet 
have quite done gone killed me stent but if I must— 

Save my mastah—I must / Nobu dy sha’n’t neber 
Say, ‘Missa Elfie, she not de heiress—she nobuddy 
tall. ‘To save young missa an’ mastah I would 
do a heap wicked things. I stab de enemy—who 
nows who did it? Not a soul done guess I side 
® water. Mastah could not do it, ’cause he home 
in bed. I lay low for a few weeks—who guess 

lerre did it? They will say, ‘Some dem pore black 
Nigrers did it—plantation trash—they murder de 
Mastah an’ rob de house.” : 
hus, in the hour of the mysterious egaeadian's 
paumph, while he planned the downfall of the usur- 

r, the stealthy spy crept closer and closer, until 

gleaming eyes were eet Beek the starry 
Jessamine vines he had cautiously parted to look in 
Upon his intended victim. 

Rex sat there as motionless as if asleep, his eyes 
Closed—though that the murderer was unaware of 
8nce he was looking from the end of the porch a’ 
\e top of the head of the reclining man. 

The stiliness was quite too profound; the would- 
§ assassin wished, with all his heart, that some 
heakish breeze were blowing, to rustle the leaves 
and rattle the windows, and so cover any slight 
Sound he might make in his cat-like advance. He 

“not force his way through the web of vines 


Ul 
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without some noise; he could not approach from 
the front without being seen; but the hall doors 
were ye front and rear, and by creeping around 
to the back he could enter, gain the dining-room 
and reach his victim from the window which was 
wide open directly over him. 

To do this was the work of three or four minutes. 

ae many lives hang on a thread not half so long 
as that? 

To the wretch who would escape the flames by a 
burning staircase three minutes would be salvation. 

While Pierre was creeping about the house and 
coming in at the rear, Rex opened his eyes ver 
wide, sat up, arose, stretched his arms over his head, 
yawned, and owned to himself that he was sleepy, 
and that it was time he was thinking of bed. He 
walked quickly in his list slippers to the door of the 

all; in at the opposite door a flood of moonlight 
streamed, revealing a dark figure slipping into the 
dining-room. Rex caught the flash of a knife. 

‘* Some dastardly negro who has come to rob us,” 
he thought. : 

Whipping out his revolver—with no intention of 
shooting, but a very decided determination to 
thoroughly frighten the rascal—he went quickly and 
silently after him. 

The room was quite light, for the moon shone in 
freely. Some one was ere 2 out of the window 
over the settee from which he had just arisen. 

As he turned, with a low-muttered oath, back into 
the room again, Rex saw what manner of knife he 
carried—and who he was. : 

* Pierre! What! at your murderous tricks again?’ 

The mulatto would have leaped from the window. 

“ Keep perfectly still, or I fire,” said Rex, grimly. 
“ Now, throw that knife away and come here.” 

There was nothing for Pierre to do but obey—or 
die. He preferred to obey. Rex marched him out 
of the house, down the lane, to the negro quarters, 
where he shouted for aid; and soon his prisoner was 
securely bound and locked in a sort of guard-house, 
a cabin which had been used for that purpose with 
refractory slaves in times 
leave him until his person 
weapons and he had been handeuffed: after which 
he was given a mattress, and the key being turned 
on him, he was left to think over the adventure. 
while his captor returned to the house, went to bed 
and slept until late in the morning. 
is Breakfast was waiting to be served when Rex came 

own, 

The ladies were up and had been out gathering 
fresh flowers for the table. 

‘See! what I found on the porch!” said Madame 
St. John, handing her nt the long, sharp-pointed 
knife which Pierre had been forced to throw away. 
“Tt looks ugly, with a shudder. ‘“‘I hope the 
negroes in this part of the country are peaceable.” 

‘They are, entirely so. I forgot to pick up the 
knife, madame; [ left it there last night.” 

Reassured, the lady got back her color and sat 


ad been searched for 


gayly down to pourthe coffee. Both noticed Claire’s 
pale cheeks, but thought best to make no remarks 
on them. 

The fried spring chicken and omelet had been 
served when t) 
corn cakes. Her eyes were glistening with some 
great news; the plate came down with a crash, and 
then she stood, fidgeting, dying to speak. 

‘“ What is it, Sallie?” asked her mistress, 
her excitement. 
“Oh, missus, such queer news from Belle-Riviére |” 
All three started and looked anxiously at. the girl; 
the young lady with a face that flushed and paled. 

33 dh, missus, would you believe it, Madame Laselle 
was took dreadful sick yiste’day, an’ died befo’ sun- 
set!’ 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. St. John, drawing a long 
breath and glancing quickly at Claire, as if to say: 

**T told you so!”’ 

And Claire! Shocked and saree: as she felt, 
could she help the wild thrill of joy that ran through 
every vein at the thought that Aubrey had a good 
excuse for not coming to see her yesterday? No 
the thrill camé even before the regretful feeling; yet 
she was very sorry—for her uncle, for Elfie—tears 
rose as she t aie of her cousin losing her mother 
with such frightful suddenness. 

‘*Befo’ she died,” the girl went on, ‘ she said she 
would like her daughter to be married; so Miss Elfie 
she was married right dar, by her dying mudder’s 
bedside. Wa'n't det mighty queer?” j 

“Miss Elfine married?—to. whom?” sharply de- 
manded Rex. ; 

**To de young gentleman from New York—Massa. | 
Chayce—leastwise, so dey say. I seen Chloe, from | 


notieing 


over dar—she tol’ me it was de Gospel truf. De 


priest wot come to madame he done performed de 
ceremony— Oh, Lord, wot a scare de missa give 
me!"’ for the cup had fallen from Claire’s hand and 
broken in a hundred fragments on the floor. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A WOMAN'S STRENGTH AND MAN’S WEAKNESS, 

Hiex# noon shone down in unbroken splendor over 
the neglected but luxuriant garden through which 
Pierre had crept on his murderous mission the night | 
before. A half-ruined summer-house, in the style of 
a Grecian temple, gleamed whitely out. in the midst 
of a tangle of climbing, flowering vines, honeysuckle, 
jessamine sion-flowers. To this summer-house 
Claire had ed, as soon as the curious eyes of the | 
servant were off her, from the breakfast-table that 
morning; and here she had remained for hours, hid- 
ing her sufferings, with the same instinct that drives | 
a wounded dove to hide in the thicket. Not even | 
Mrs. St. John, who was longing to soothe and caress | 
her favorite, thought best to intrude on this first an- | 
a ay ein a girl’s pride prompts her to conceal 

in ; 
Claire had a book with her that she might affect . 


one by. Rex did not | 


| 
e waitress came in witha plate of hot 


Re 


to read if any one came near}; bui tiie bOOkK had slip- 
ped from her lap to the decaying Hoor; her head 
was bowed on her warm ‘white arm, and her fallen 
hair had shadowed the pale cheek. 

A pressure of footsteps—a man’s footsteps—sound- 
ed on the walk outside, approached the door, and 
stopped. Then the person entered and stood by her 
side. Not doubting but that it was Rex, she looked 
up slowly, Prt aint betraying the dark shadows 
under her eyes, and the pain, the misery in their 
dim depths. ‘ 

“Claire! my own little Claire!” 

“Mr. Chayce!"’"—she sprung to her feet, confront- 
ing him with a look of. surprise, mingled with rising 
scorn. Inyoluntarily she stretched out a superb arm 
as if to wave him back. 

“T know you have reason to be angry with me, 
Claire; yet, do not look at me so! e fear that 
you were suffering has made me uneasy; I could 
endure it no longer, and so, stole away, to explain 
all to you.”’ 

“Do not fear that I shall suffer—too long,” she 


| answered him, with a sweet, cold voice which pride 


steadied so that not a tremble softened it: 


‘** Men may have died 
And worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 


Shakspeare says that, Mr. Chayce, and I am of his 
mind. You will pardon me, it I decline—your 


pity.” 

Hider beautiful, how self-possessed, how haughty 
the a Ee had grown! 
the little drodp of. scorn about the perfect mouth, 
the noble gesture of the head thrown back—there 
was no lady in the land could have looked more 
queenly than this poor chorus-singer whom Laselle 
had dubbed an adventuress. 

“ Qlaire, did I come here to offer you my pity ? 


“Heaven knows I rather came to ask for yours! Yes, 


to acknowledge my sin of hesitation—to beg your 
ergs for my contemptible doubts—to swear to you 

hat they are gone forever. I have been placed in a 
very strange and embarrassing dilemma; and, if I 

ielded to the pressure of events, I need your for- 
ae ei for an hour’s doubt as to what I ought to 
om - 

** You did quite right; I do not blame you.” 

A dying mother’s appeal—think of that, my own 
Claire!’ 

“You do nobly to shelter yourself behind a dead 
woman, sir! Yet, why do you come here to, trouble 
me with your bin eager I take all things for 
granted, and absolve you before you confess. Ido 
not deny that I have received a hurt; but, time will 
heal it.” 

“How cold, how ee you are! I 
thought, if you truly loved me, you would forgive 
my fault, and be kind to me.” 

he laughed—a bitter-sweet laugh—that stung his 
pride and made him wince. 

‘“ What manner of ‘ kindness’ would ee refer me 
to show?” she asked, looking up into his blue eyes 
with her lovely, mocking ones. ‘‘ Ah, after all, it is 
as well I should have seen you once more—to give 
you back your ring.” 

She drew the burning jewel from its Pate mr nest 
and held it out to him, still with that ng, chill- 


smile, 

‘ Claire, fou are angry—and cruel!” 

** Not angry—no.” 

‘*T did not think to find you so unrelenting.” 

“Tt can be nothing to you what I am.” 

** Claire, little Claire, forgive and forget! Come 
back tome!” He held out his arms—his blue eyes 
softened in a winning smile:—oh, heaven, how beau- 
tiful he was, the moving shadows of the leaves, the 
quivering light playing over his golden hair and 
handsome forehead, his resolute mouth melting into 
tenderness, the magnetism of his youth and manli 
ness and passion drawing her toward him, 

She turned from him; the ring he had refused to 
take fell at his feet and lay there sparkling like a 
drop of fire. 

“Claire, am I to understand that we are not even 
to be friends?” 

She made him no answer}; it seemed as if her pa- 
tience were wearing out. 

‘* Will you not say good-by?” 

She gathered up her book from the floor and sat 
down with her face turned from him. / 

“*Good-by, then—forever!”* =. f 

She heard his rapid, heavy steps on the gravelas 
he went away. Her heart seemed drawn out of her 
body to follow them as they died away, 
clenched her little white teeth together and sat still. 

“Tt was cowardly of him to come here—it was 
wicked |”? she panted, as the last echo ceased. ‘It 
was unmanly!’ 

She looked slowly around with woeful eyes; the 
ring still lay where it had fallen, glowing and scintil- 
lating under the touch of a sunbeam that slid 
through the leafy roof; a moment's hesitation—and 
she had taken it up, kissed it es and 
threaded it again on the slender gold chain she wore 
about her neck. 

“Tt will not hurt her for me to keep the ,” she 
murmured. ‘She will not know i dad she has 
him. Oh, Aubrey Chayce, I cannot hate—I cannot 
scorn you! Ion! play thatI do. Lean hardly even 
blame you. Doubtless, you thought you fancied the 
pale quiet girl—the * y eae as you called her— 
until warmer, brighter, more animated, more 
bewitching cousin of mine betrayed her heart to 
you. They all wanted you—father, mether, daugh- 
ter! You yielded to wealth, beauty and flattery. I 
do not blame you. I did not half-believe in my own 
happiness even when you held‘mein yourarms. I 
am we for a man of fashion and Lao ser nig en 
tion. e isthe wife to mate your fortunes. Fate 
has smiled on her from her cradle, even as it has 
frowned on poor little Claire. ng is over for 


The fire in the dark eyes, | 


but she ~ 


* 


__ ‘ gide by side for nearly @ year; then, in the awfui | 
| Hattlee of the Wilderness, Julien 


24 


me—tiove, hope 
must be patient and bear it.”’ | 

The gay, Men pened vojces of children rung 
through the garden; ina few moments two dar 
little heads were thrust into the summer-house, two 
pairs of brilliant eyes looked curiously at their 
young lady friend. ! 

“Where have you been all the morning, Miss 
Claire? We have wanted you ever so much! We 
have swung mamma in the hammock until she is 
tired: may we swing you?” 

“No, Dudu, darling, not now; but we will have a 

ng lesson. What do you gay to that? Come, 
and learn ‘Little Buttercup.’ ” 

Bravely Claire locked her sorrow tight in her own 
bosom. By the time the little family met at dinner, 
she was outwardly serene. She had taken a resolve, 
however, which even sharp-sighted Rex did not sus- 


The death at Belle-Riviére necessitated the post- 
mement of his interview with its master until after 
he funeral; so Rex remained quietly at home, say- 
ing nothing to the ladies of the prisoner he still held 


in the -house, and waiting for events to move 
on—a bitterly disappointed man, however. This 
marriage at Belle-Rivicre took the brightness from 


his hour of ong eg triumph. Itwas Claire’s hap- 
piness for which he had been steadfastly working— 
and now how poor would the prize of wealth show 
in her eyes, having lost the man she loved! 

It was a vexing, wretched day for Rex—doomed to 
be followed by another still darker. For, when they 
came to breakfast the next morning, the maid 
brought them word that Missa Claire had not slept 
in her bed, and was gone, and here was a note was 
pir Py toher pillow. It was directed to Rex, and 


“DEAR, DARLING OLD Rex: Forgive me, and do not 
worry about me. Iam going back on the stage—it 
is all I have to live for. must do something, or 
mad. I will write soon to Mrs. St. John. * CLarE.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SCOUNDREL UNMASKED. 

Tue funeral had taken place.‘ The wealth and 
fashion of the parish, who had flocked to Belle- 
Riviére to a scene of gayety and festival not a week 
before, came again to these solemn services. The 

or lady—at rest after years of restlessness—was 
fata in her grave in a quiet spot sacred to the mem- 
ory of many Laselles, where roses bloomed and cy- 

‘presses waved their mourning vails of moss ovei 

gleaming marbles. , 

Friends had come and gone; the dews of the first 
night had fallen over the grave; the house had set- 
tled down tothat dull repose which follows the sad 
excitement of such atime. It wasnoon of the da: 

. following the funeral, Julien Laselle sat at his desk 
in his library Seemed over some papers. Every few 
moments he jumped up and walked about the room. 
His dark, bright eyes were very restless, his air ner- 
vous. No doubt he grieved somewhat after the wife 
he had married for her rg | and had never loved, | 
since there is an attachment that springs from habit 
7 asseciation which almost simulates true affec- 

on. . 

But it was not madame’s loss which filled his mind 

, ghee He knew the danger which thung over 
him. He was troubled because he had heard or seen 

nothing of Pierre since that mpeenectes meeting in 

‘the lane, He did not know whether Rex had gone 

to New Orleans—he did not know whether Pierre 
had followed him, He did know that long years of 
splendid prosperity were drawing to a sudden, 

ameful close—unless something happened to this 

‘man who threatened him! Did he want Pierre to | 
contrive to_have that something happen? He did 
not know. In his present mood it seemed to him he 
hardly cared which went down—himself or that 
other man. But this was a mood which would not 
last long. 

Suddenly, as he bent over his papers, he felt the 
presence of some one in the room, and turned pale 
as he looked up. Rex had,come in and closed the 
door. He now advanced and drew a chair up near 
the window, laying his revolver on the sill. Julien | 
drew out his "yl a at this movement, and laid it 
beside him on the desk. a 

“Thave your valet-—whom you sent over to my: | 
house on a singular errand—safely locked up in my | 

ard-house.”’ 

“T did not send him, upon my honor! I have been 
wonde what had become of him.’’ 

“Well, he isthere. I think you and I cansettle 
our affairs between ourselves.” | 

“ hope sO. “ ‘ 

**T desire to recall to your mind a few events in 
the history of our pounner days. When Julien La- 
selle was a youth, in college, he had for his chum 
another Southerner by the name of Louis Vaudrey. ° 

They were very intimate friends, although Vaudrey 
was poor, and Julien’s father, gt that time, wealthy, 
Louis had once been rich; but having inherited his 
estates when a mere child, had squandered them | 
with reckless s , and now, at school, had nothing | 
left but one le slave, his personal attendant, 
whom he retained not so much out of affection for | 
the young fellow as from the selfish need of his ser- | 
vices. An uncle paid his way through college. 
Meantime, the civil war was raging. Patriotic | 
* Souvherners, like Julien’s father, were giving all 
they had to the cause. Victor, the older brother, 
had joined the army, and been made a colonel. 

he left school Jylien also followed suit 

and became aid p to his brother, They rode 


: ides esta ‘eee down and 
t wh many hours rward., 
ett Was i par who was killed?” asked his 


not Victor 
list his shifting, restloss e es ‘away be- 
fore the speaker's could meet a 
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ambition. On, how sad {ft i8; butT . 


| opera-singer. 


| afford to laug. 


“Why, then, did Victor never declare himself— 
never return home to claim his estates and announce 
that he was alive?” 

“T will tell you. The winter before the war broke 
out he had married, indiscreetly and secretly, an 
Meantime his father had died, his 
estates been neglected, his slaves freed, his income 
dwindled to nothing. It seemed to him that his 
whole life had been a mistake; and when he saw, 


| also, that the South musi be defeated, despair of the 


future seized him. ‘If he lived at all,’ he said to 
himself, ‘he must begin anew.’ He went back the 
night after Julien was killed, to find his sels and 
did find it. The face was very much disfigured; and 
this helped him to an idea. He took the papers 
from his own pockets and put them in his brother's; 
he tore off his colonel’s uniform, and, removing Ju- 
lien’s coat, replaced it with his own; in the midst of 
his work hesaw a lantern and men approaching, 
and to escape being thwarted in his new idea, he 
climbed into the thick branches of the oak under 


which the body lay and hid there. Imagine his sur- 


prise when two men, stopping beside the corpse and 
setting down the lantern near by, began to talk, and 
he recognized Louis Vaudrey and his man, Pierre! 
“Tt was Julien who was killed,’ said Vaudrey. 
‘Look here, Pierre! His brother has tricked him out 
in his own regimenta!s! What can that be for? Aha 
I think Isee! He has given up the cause for lost 
and he wishes to escape the country! Very good! I 
admire the plot. Now, Pierre, it would be a good 
joke to humor him! It will make it all the saferfor 
im should a Julien Laselie arise to take the place of 
the real one who lies here masquerading against his 
will, as his brother's a I will be my friend Ju- 
lien! The resemblance between us, at school, was 
always commented upon as something remarkable, 
I don’t know, Pierre, that the Laselle estates are 
ro anything, but the game may be worth the 
candle,’ 2 i 
i ngs 9 T need not explain to you,” went on Rex, 
“that Vaudrey was that moment aware that the La- 
selles had fallen heirs to an immense fortune by the 
death of an uncle in Cuba. He knew it, for he had 
ust come from Cuba and brought the tidings with 


im! Well, sir, he was a consummate scoundrel, 
and he played his game like a gambler, and suc- 
ceeded. 


“Victor did not interfere with him, for he had 
left the country before news of his inheritance 
reached him. ewent a great distance—to South 
America—and began life in a new career, nor sought 
to hear from home}; but he contrived to have news 
privately conveyed to Vaudrey that he was dead. 


“He made.a fortune in South America—a vast |- 


fortune—but it came slowly at first. At the end of 
three years, when he felt justified in doing so, he 
was minded to send for his wife, He felt remorse 
at having deserted her, although he no longer felt 
for her the mad passion which had hurried the 
young man of twenty-one into marriage with one 
older than himself. He employed a trusty messen- 

er to go for her, who returned only with news of 
cae death—and ignorant of the fact that she had 
left a daughter. After that Victor’s prosperity in: 
creased; he fellin love with ayoung and beautiful 
lady, daughter of a Brazilian merchant, wooed, won 
her, and has two charming children, 

“An undefined rumor, which reached him quite 
by accident, that he had a child by his first wife liv- 
ing, and being reared in a convent, touched him 
strangely; he could not rest an hour until he had 
dispatched me, his trusted agent, to ascertain the 
truth. Having the name of the convent in Balti- 
more, I easily learned from the nuns the life of little 
Claire in their midst, and traced her after she left 
them. As she had come South with an opera troupe, 
Ifollowed her, At the same time I gratified my cu- 
riosity by taking a en 3 at Belle-Rivicre and its bo- 

master. Had this false Laselle acted less like a 
selfish, heartless scoundrel—had he been willing to 
give a home to the orphan—to share with her what 
was all hers—I hardly think Victor Laselle would 
have cared to oust him from the home he occupied 
sO ae ant Victor, asI said, isrich enough to 

at Belle-Riviére. The fact that he set 
his villainous slave and tool, Pierre, to follow an inno- 
cent girl, and take any murderous course his dark 


| ennning suggested, to get rid of her—that he has re- 


fused her a name and a portion of his fraudulent 
gains, has hardened the heart of a man at first dis- 
sed to be generous. You will get no mercy now, 
uis Vaudrey, from the rightful owner of Belle 
Riviére! Luckily for hey, your wifeis dead. Luck- 
ily for her, your daughtér’s a is assured— 
she has won the protection of a brave aud generous 
Spee en Tam glad that your women do not have 
share your punishment, Now, for you, you must 
leave this parish and this State—must leave it to- 
night and forever, taking with you nothing but the 
clothes you wear and money enough to pay your 
passage to some other land. Either this—or a fel- 
on’s cell, Vietor gives you your ehoice—which, I 
think, is mpage 4 too much ag Y 
Quick as lightaing Vaudrey’s hand. moved to his 
revolver, but not more quickly than did Rex’s to his 
weapon, The twomen eyed each other, One was 
pale—deathly pale—and his lips were set in a desper- 
ate smile over his gleaming teeth. The other was 
cool, calm, grave and determined. 
“You have made up a devilish strange and incredi- 
ble story,” said Vaudrey, alias Laselle. “ How can 
you prove it?. Who will credit it?” { 
“Do you desire to remain in these parts to force 
mre heed aa ti He gnawed at theo 
The other did not answer. He 5 he, 
ends, of his Be pr err pels ry look fihis eyes like that 
of an animal about to spring. N see 
“If T could shoot you before you had told it toany 


eee 


‘How restlessly her 


; | + ia I would be glad to do it,” he said, vi- 
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usly. 

ss if voc shoot me it will be too late. Wehave had 
@ third person at our interview. At my request— 
earnest request—Mr. Chayce seated himself outside 
the window where he could become my witness in 
case of need.” 

i An oath broke from the lips of the master of tha 
ouse. ; 

‘*T thought it better to choose Mr. Chayce than & 
stranger. His interest in your daughter will seal his 
lips until you are gone.” 

“Interest in my daughter,” repeated Vaudrey, 
moodily, ‘‘ What interest has Mr, Chayce in my 
daughter?” with a bitter laugh. 

At that moment something moved at the other 
endof the room, It attracted the attention of both 
—startled both; they looked anxiously in that di- 
rection, A screen stood there between a window 
and a sofa, Somebody stirred, now, on the sofa, 
arose and came forth. 

It was Elfie, dressed in her somber mourning— 
Elfie, tall and pati no longer the dazzling, 
witching, willful child, but with a stern frown on 
her young face—a dark look in the eyes she fixed 
upon her father, 

“So, papa, it seems I need not have prided myself 
so much on being a Lagelle! Lam only the child of 
@ vulgar adventurer, after all! And that—other 
eles ali I took credit to myself for being! She is 

he true Laselle—she is the heiress—she is the one 
Aubrey loves. And you tried to make me believe 
he was infatuated with me—you led me on to make 
unmaidenly advances! Iwas so vain—so confident 
that a Laselle must be a fit mate for a prince—that 
I betrayed all my vanity and pride to him; — That-is 
the cruelest pain of the blow tome] Oh, papa, you 
have crushed me!—I can never look in his face again 
I am afraid—I am afraid, papa, this will make me 
hate and. despise you.” 

“Don’t say that, Elie! Icannot bear it. Ihave 
been a fond father to you. Lave given you all the 
heart I everhad. Ihave wofshiped you—indulged 
you inevery whim. Do not turn against me, like 
the rest of the world. You are my child,” The ° 
haughty man who could meet even disgrace with 
that sort of cool insolence which characterized him 
seemed to shrink like a sensitive-plant before the 
cold, scornful look in his daughter’s eyes, 

“T can't help it, papa, .You have ruined my faith 
in everything. You—you—you—of whom I haye 
been so prand, to be what you are! Oh, TI shall 
never believe in anybody again. My father—the 
prince of Southern chivalry—a robber, forger, liar! 

es, papa—and you cannot challenge your daughter 
to a duel for calling you so—ha, ha! Oh, how pleas- 
ant it isto despise one’s own father!” 

“You are merciless, Elfie,” he groaned, 

“A chip of the old block,” she sneered, 

** At least Lhave loved you. Have you had a wish 
since you can remember that I have not tried to 
gratify? Have you not literally: 


*Fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life?’ 


“Tit preparation for the future in store for mef 
Most kind, most provident! I am quite prepared for 
shame and poverty! Yes, papa, we. will go forth 
together to meet. this life for which you have pre- 

ared me.’ For the first time tears rushed into her 
burning eyes, but. she brushed them away with an 
imperious gesture, ‘‘ This gentleman says we must 
go to-night. Very well. IfI could beg a dress from 
one of my servants I would not be beholden to yon, 
sir, for these mourning garments which I must take 
away with me.” 

Rex was embarrassed; he ape very earnestly: 

“Not for the world would 1 have. distressed ‘you 
with this story had 1 dreamed that you would hear 
itin its unvarnished truth. I believed that your father 
would find ways to conceal much of the worst from — 
you; andJ could not fear for the prosperous future 
of the bride of Aubrey Chayce. As Aubrey’s wife, 
your future is secure.” 

“As Aubrey’s wife,” she repeated, with a bitter 
smile, ‘*Do you think he will ever make me his wife 
—after this ? 

‘Are you not already married to him? We heard — 
so, at the cottage,” 

‘I.came very near it,” she answered, still with 
that mocking smile, ‘If poor mamma had lived 
three minutes longer I should have been his wife; 
but she died in time tosave me from that shame. Oh, 
Mr. Ghayce is a very considerate, courteous gentle- 
man!—he could not refuse a dying lady’s request. 
but, seeing her dead—he could beg for time 1—could. 
suggest the propriety of waiting! No, no, poor fel- 
low, let him thank fortune Iam not his wife— 
nor ever will be. He can wed the lily girl. with the 
proud consciousness that she is the daughter of @ 
gentleman—a, Laselle!”’ 

Oh, how bitterly, how almost wildly she spoke! 
; beautiful eyes turned and turned 
again to the revolver lying on the desk by her 
father’s hand, 

“She will do herself harm if she is not watched,” 
thought Rex—his own mind, which had been £0 
calm, was greatly disturbed now; he was astonished 
to learn that Aubrey was not married after all. 
His emotions were twofold—keen pity for the proud 
girl before bim, keen joy for ire’s sake. He 
wanted to make some offer of a home and indepen: 
dence to Elfine which she could accept; he 
never meant the blow to fall on her, poor, innocent 
child!—but he feared that her pride and resentment 
would urge her to refuse any aid from him, In the 
midst of his whirl of ideas, while striving after the 
best way to ‘Seprosce her without offense, a fourth 
person was added to the sree ae 
Aubrey Chayce, putting his d on the low wine 
pul and springing into the room, walked to Elfie’s 


e. 
“Little Elfie, my poor pet,” he said, very tender 


r 


- 


ly, “ig you will marry me, you shall be my wife to- 
hight, na 1 promisé you, by your mothér’s mem- 
Sry, to try earnestly and honestiy to make you a 
Kind, affectionate husband. Come, Elfie, give me 
the right to save you from sorrow, or shame, or 
Want, Come tomy home—I will make it as bright 
for you as this has been.” : : 

€ spoke warmly, tenderly—not passionately like 
&® lover—but in a Beaeet earnest wos which 
showed his sincerity, and Elfie smiled at him with 
a eyes as he took her cold little hand and 

w her to his side. 


CHAPTER XXV., 
ON THE STAGE, 


** And then we met in wrath and wrong, 
We met, but only met to part.” 


“Miss Mason, are you sure you can take the 
Part?” 


The manager was in what he called ‘‘a stew;” and 
he looked like it—the perspiration stood on bis fore- 
ead; he was walking up and down the little room 
With nervous strides. e had attempted to give 
the fashionables of New York a short season of sum- 
Mer opera before they took flight for seaside and 
Mountain—two weeks early in June, with Alberta 
4sprima donna, Claire was one of this company, 
4nd he had not failed to recognize with delight the 
improvement a year had made in her voice—its 
Strength and its cultivation. It promised great 
lings for the future—indeed, it was a marvel now. 
id not Patti sing deliciously the most difficult 
Parts before she was as old as Claire now was?—and 
Oftentimes Mr. Bright said to himself with enthu- 
Slasm that Miss Mason was a second Patti! 
Very provokingly—with that fatal facility for 
Plunging managers into despair which distinguishes 
he corps of prima donnas—Alberta had taken a 
Severe cold, become feverish, hoarse, unable to sing, 
©n the very day in the evening of which ‘‘ Faust 
Was promised. Prima donnas were scarce at that 
Season of the year; the best of them had taken their 
eht, “‘o’er the dark-blue sea.’ What was to be 
one? 
Mr. Bright thought of Claire; but it appeared 
folly to suppose she would be familiar enough with 
€ score of Marguerite to give it at a three hours’ 
Notice, though she had sung in the inferior parts. 
Owever, he would go ask her; and Claire was sur- 
Prised during the long, warm afternoon, by a call 
trom her employer. 
** Are you sure you can take the part?” 
am not sure that I can do it /justice—not sure 
but that I shall be too frightened to do even as well 
8S I might; but, as to the music, I know every note 
Sf it. All my lessons while I was in Milan, were in 
th music of Marguerite; I am perfectly familiar 
it.”’ 
“And you are willing to try?” 
‘1 ought to be glad of the opportunity—I cm glad 
of it—if only I don’ pet frightened.” 
‘I shall be awfu y angry if you fail from ner- 
°usness, Miss Mason. You are accustomed to an 
Audience; forget that you are doing anything more 
MH usual, and you will do very well. Come, sing 
ver the music for me.” 
I will, part of it, not all, for that would fatigue 
one too much, I suppose I am to have Alberta’s 
ume? hc 
‘“You will need to have a reef or two taken in,” 
Said the manager, eying the slender figure. “Go 
farly, and I will have’ a seamstress there, ready to 
Take necessary alterations. And now, there is no 
time to lose—let us try the music.” 
few hours later a brilliant, if not very large 
tpdience was gathered in the ope house to hear 
© ever-welcome, ever-beautiful “‘ Faust.’? A rumor 


“ 


hay Sone abroad that Alberta was ill; the manager 
ad apolo ized for her, and announced that Made- 
{poise e Claire Mason would assume her réle for 
Me. evening. Pray, who was Mademoiselle Claire 
ip2s0D? What disappointment was about to be 
jiilicted on them? They grew a little cross, and the 
“ bent on the new Marguerite, when she appear- 
te ©n the village green, were critical, if not con- 
Mptuous, 
7) €se regards soon grew more curious and then 
a ‘ghted. That fresh, pure voice—the very voice 
Soat young, innocent maiden, glad as a lark’s, and 
lis ting to unseen hights as easily, moved every 
Av cher with a new emotion—thrilled him to tears. 
ant the singer was like her voice—fresi and lovely 
ry hae’ lily newly-blossomed. Those long braids of 
ite Were all her own—her figure was one of exquis- 


Iggy StACe—her face perfectly lovely. What lon 
Mouth What dark eyes! at a sweet, spirite 


! And how very young—no assumed youth 
the con on pent and enamel, but the soft bloom o: 
ower 

Claire had come on the stage sternly resolved not 
She rome the victim of stage-fright—not to fail, 
foe, brew herself into the very being of Marguerite, 
ey petting herself, the world, the audience, 
begy thing but her part, Her heart scarcely 
fel] &® pulse faster until—suddenly her eyes 
Pst On the very stage-box where she had 
toh Seen those who had so changed her existence 
er, and there, watching her intently, sat a party, 

Q wsht of whom then was so unexpected to her 
Pang wy to cause dire disaster to the opera of 
beg t that night. For an instant her voice trem- 

~ Begy che pressed her hand to her. heart—thank 
tainting the curtain was falling, for she felt herself 


Ne SO sudden! She said, to herself, as some 
rought her a glass of water, that if it had 

canes Ne, weal de bie bal 
sy see her, beautiful, bri wels 
oplue-black hair—flowers and fewals in hair 


5 00 
hot 


** And the folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fal] on fall, 
As she sits in the air of her loveliness 

With a smile for each and for all,”"— 
to see Elfine sitting there beside Aubrey Chayce, 
oe happy, sumptuously attired—oh, it was 
enough to make her faint and falter, coming, as it 
did, so unexpectedly! 

Nor were those two alone. Rex, her friend, was in 
the box with him; and Mrs. St. John, richly dressed, 
and attracting admiring glances. 

Ah, how lonely, how poor, how humble, little 
Claire felt—a thing apart from these fortunate peo- 
ple! Even Rex seemed to have passed into a sphere 
above her. He, too, was richly dressed, with fault- 
less accuracy as to the latest mode; his hair was 
trimmed, diamonds sparkled at his wrists, on his 
fingers, and on his bosom; he seemed different from 
the plain Rex who had been her faithful friend 
—to have assumed an air of authority, a princely 
manner, which became him well. 

Claire had received a letfer from him that morn- 
ing in which he had said that he should be in New 
York very soon—that St. John was about to arrive 
and madame was coming on to meet him and take 
possession of their beautiful ome on the avenue; 
that he was rejoicing at the pres ect of seeing his 
little friend almost’ immediately. e had said noth- 
ing, however, of Aubrey Chayce and his bride, 

uring the interval before she again went on the 
stage Claire struggled for mastery over herself as 
one struggles in deep waters for life itself; she 
struggled, prayed—and gained it. She was but a 
singer, scorned perhaps by the man she loved, for 
that very thing. He had wealth and power—she 
was yoor and nameless, But she said to herself, 
over and over: 


** Your pride is yet no mate for mine— 
Too proud to care from whence I came!—” 


and with these words fora talisman she went on. 
when the time came, supported by an inward 
strength that was adequate to her greatneed. Oh, 
how she sung!—and how she acted! 

For Claire was no longer the soft, idle-hearted 
child of dreams that she had been when we knew 
her first. She had loved—as natures like hers love but 
once; she had suffered; her lover had played her 
false, and her heart was broken. She had hot been 
deceived as poor Marguerite had—no cloud of shame 


shadowed the whiteness of her innocence—but hej | 


heart was broken, and well she knew how to make 
every one feel it, who listened, spell-bound, to the 
anguish of her sweet voice, and gazed, fascinated 
at her passionate acting, She did not look a second 
time in the direction of the box where Aubrey sat; 
but the language of her singing was as plain to him 
as if those lovely eyes had turned full upon him; he 
felt the agony that wailed in Marguerite’s voice; his 
heart throbbed heavily, painfully; the veins in his 
temples swelled; there was a hot mist in his eyes—he 
was scarcely aware of it when the small warm hand 
of his companion stole into his and gently pressed 


At last, all was over; the curtain came down on 
the close of the tragedy; and now, the crowd of 
fashionables who had been gratified when they an- 

icipated disappointment, made the house resound 

with he soft clapping of gloved hands and calls for 

Marzucrite. 

* Dh, Mr. Bright, do not compel me to appear,” 

~ ded Claire—in vain. 

alanagers are inexorable when they have their 
patrons to please. The delighted Bright insisted— 
and so did the audience—until the tenor took the 
shrinking hand of the unwilling girl and led her out 
before the curtain, where bouquets rained at her 
feet. 

Fora moment the young débutante stood still and 
deadly pale, making no response to the heart-stir- 
ring acclaim—nll she thought of was that Aubrey 
despised her for being a singer—then came back the 
words she had thought over— 


‘** Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came!” — 


a sweet rose-color shot up into her cheeks, she smiled 
charmingly, and pressing one of the bouquets to her 
bosom, bowed gracefully twice and thrice and was 
led off in triumph by the smirking tenor. 

Mr. Bright had not finished his congratulations 
when Rex appeared on the seene. Claire shook 
hands with bim cordially, but she did not throw her 
arms about his neck and give him a kiss, as she 
once would have done; he seemed changed to her. 
He was so very elegant that he abashed her; even 
the manager regarded him with profound respect. 

“Come, little Claire,” said Rex,in a voice,some- 
what husky. “Come home with us. Mrs, St. John 
is waiting In the carriage outside. We got in town 
just in time to take hurriedly a cup of. tea, change 
our traveling dress, and hasten to the opera. We left 
word with the servant to have a petit souper prepared 
for our return, Come, child, you did eaomous y to- 
night; but this work is the last of the d you will 
ever do, if 1 have my way about it.” 

“ Ah, you are not going. to take such genius and 
shut it up—hide such a light under a bushel?’ in- 
terrup the manager. “‘It would be a burning 


ity 1.’ 

Rex took his card from his pocket and gave it to 
Mr. Bright, saying, pleasantly: 

“There is my address. If you will do us the honor 
to dine with us at six to-morrow we will talk it 
over. ; 

“It is not for my friend to say, Mr. Bright—my 
destiny is decided on, Lam to be a prima donna,” 
said Claire, with a melancholy smile. ‘“ And now, 
Rex, if Iam to go with Mrs, St. John, you must give 


me time to assume my everyday dress. will pot 
keep you waiting over tive minutes. Are—are—WMr, 
and! rs. Chayce to be of the party?” 
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“No, Claire, we are to have'these first hours quite 
ie ouvseives. You will see them to-morrow, per- 

aps.” 

She gave a sigh of relief as she hastened away to 
change her attire—to meet Aubrey and his bride to- 
night, after all she had already endured, would be 
more of a trial than her strength would support, . 

In a few moments she was in the carriage, with 
Mrs. St. John’s arms about her, sobbing as if her 
heart would break; for, after all, our little Claire 
was no stoic, and ‘at the first kind words of the 
affectionate lady, the ice of pride in which she had 
tried to freeze herself melted away. It was hard to 
live in her little attic chamber alone—it was pleasant 
to have a woman to care for and pet her. 

Rex sat on the tront seat, not speaking, for the 


. drive was a short one, and Claire had only just 


mastered her sobs when the carriage mrt 

They entered the lighted hall; Mrs. St. John’s 
maid was at the foot of the stairs; and greeting 
mademoiselle respectfully, conducted her to her 
former room in the elegant house, where she had 
one of Claire’s white dresses and some fresh flowers 
laid out ready for her young mistress todress for the 
little supper which would be ready as soon as made- 
moiselle went down. 

“You need not unbraid my hair, Ola; it will take 
too much time, Iam glad to have this cool muslin 
dress to slipinto, And how sweet these jacqueminot 
roses are! Yes, put them in my hair, please. There, 
BoM Tam ready—if you think I look nice enough, 

a.’ ‘ ® 

“T tink you beautiful, missa,’ said the colored 
woman, earnestly. i 

And so, indeed, she was, beautiful and young and 
soft and girlish, in the simple white dress with the 
dark-pink roses in her hair and at her neck and belt. 

Claire would not go down untilshe had stolen one 


glimpse of the children, asleep in their costly beds. 


in two small rooms opening out of their mother’s 
chamber—wonderful beds of ebony, inlaid with sil- 
ver, and furnished with pillows of down and quilts 
of satin. : 
A servant, black as ink and in a neat. livery, 
ushered the young lady into the library as she came 
down. Mrs. St. Jo 
to a breath of cold, and although it was the sixth of 
June, there was a small fire of fragrant wood, over 
which spices had been scattered, burning in-the 
tiled fireplace, and she sat close by it, lookthg up 
with a bright face as Claire slipped like a white 
spirit into the room. 


‘Here comes our darling, Rex; and now, let us 


have SURPEX- I confess to an appetites for it is mid- 
night—twelve hours since I have had anything but a 
ry: of tea.”’ 

They went into the diniug-room where the table 
was laid for three; and then and there the chef/—im- 

orted from Paris to 

aneiro to New York—sent up. a. petite souper that 
was simply perfect, while the sable butler opened a 
bottle or two of Amontillado which had ripened and 
thickened in Spanish cellars for more years than lay 
on the fair head of the girl who “ sipped it like a 


Madame St. John was excited and chatty; Rex 
grave and silent, as if something weighed on his 
mind, Claire found his deep-set, pipohageras fixed 
on her with a musing look every time 
at him—a look which t and startled her, 

She tried to be as Gay as her friend Isabel; yet not 
for one.moment could she forget that only the wall 
of brick between them separated her from Aubrey 
Chayce and Elfine. 

The delicious supper was brought to a close by 
small cups of black eoffee; the trio returned to the 
cot f and then Madame St. John immediately 
kiss er frucet good-night, saying that Rex had a 
Stony to tell her, which he had asked leave to tell her 
alone. 

‘A story to tell me?” asked Claire, in wonder. 

“ Yes, Claire,” answered Rex, very gravely; ‘a 
story that may alter the whole tenor of your life.” 

He grew more agitated; it appeared as if he 
dreaded to say what yet he was determined to; 
Claire felt even more awe than surprise, as she 
found themselves alone, and he drew up a chair— 
after walking for some moments absently about the 
revere her at the round table by which she 
sat, Fat ooked at her earnestly. 

‘ es. ? 
something to say which’ will surprise you.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE TIME HAS COME.” 
“What say you, shall we strip him of his honors?” 


‘“ Tux conduct of your uncle Julien has seemed to © 


you strangely base and selfish, Claire. Would you 


wonder so much at it if Le were told that the man. 


whom you have supposedito be ga father’s brother 
had not a drop of Laselle blood in his veins!—was, in 


short, an impostor, pegherpametes your uncle—a pen- — 


niless spendthrift who got possession of money and 
estates Sahoeging to you, by a bold fraud?” 

“That would explain his heartlessness toward me; 
yet how could such a thing be, Rex? Ido not com- 
prehend, Lf my uncle Julien were alive—and I 
never have heard of his death—how could another 
personate him?" 

‘I don’t wonder you ask the question. To answer 


it I must tell ycu a long, long story, Claire. Ishrink 
from doing it, for—I fear—I dread—that you may 
blame and despise your father. Your ideal of 


—built up purely out of your own loving fancies— 
is far nobler, far more worthy than the real man 
ever was!” 

“Stay, Rex! cried Claire, her any eyes 
kindling. “If you cannot say what you have to sa; 


hn was a chilly creature, unused’ - 


io Janeiro, and from Rio’ 


he repeated, in a low voice, “I have 


e glanced - 


without such a preface as that, you may leave it | 


untold, My father is sacred to me.” 


/ 


’ 


! 


> J 


/ 


! 


\ 


’ is too 


Bo 


—_ —~ 


groan, 

“J know you will hate me, Claire,"he went on 
presently. “You cannot even guess how bitter it 
will be tome tobe judged by your pure, just mind; 
how anxiously, how earnestly I yearn for your re- 


He bowed his face fn his hands almost with a | _‘‘I will try to be happy,” she said, with a 


spect and affection. But the story must be told— | 


whether you detest me for it, or not—the time has 


come!” 
Then Rex, in low, husky, hurried tones, told the 
eagerly-listening girl the same story he had gone 


over to Louis Vaudrey in the library at Belle-Riviere. 
When Claire heard how it was Julien and net Victor 
who fell on the field of battle, she gave a sharp cry, 
rose to her feet, stared across the table at the 
ig who was telling this strange, incredible news to 
er, 

“Then my father did not die?’’ 

‘*No, child—he lived.” 

“Ts he living now ?” 

The question came over her pallid lips in an intense 


whisper; she sunk back in her chair, trembling, but | 


azing at her companion as if life and death hung on 
his answer. 
“He is, Claire, be calm, listen 
go on with what I have still to stay. 
“Go on, Rex. You have told mé enough, though 


~—that my father is alive and has never cared to see | L i 
}? | patiently to welcome her—littie Dudu—my Julien— 


his child 

scat he sighed heavily, and his eyes avoided hers. 
‘With an effort he took up the narrative and proceed- 
ed; this time dwelling more at length on Victor’s rea- 
son for quitting his native land—explaining his cee 
tion of returning to claim his wife as soon as he co 
support her in the new country whither he had 
gone—his sorrow when he learned that she was dead 
— ignorance for many years of the existence of 

c 

After the first wild rush of surprise Claire listened 
almost coldly. 

“So,” she said, slowly, ‘Mrs. St. John is Mrs. 
Victor Laselle? She is my father’s wife? Her chil- 
dren are my half-brother and half-sister? I think 
my father takes his time in coming to see his daugh- 
ter! Oh, Rex, it seems so strange and unnatural! 
I feel coldly toward this new father. I am afraid of 
him. I wish it were you were my father, instead of 
this stranger! Iam at home with you; you have 
been good and kind to me, and I love you.’ 

He looked at her with shining eyes, brushing a 
tear from his lids. 

‘* Could little Claire really love me?’ he asked, 
with a thrill in his voice. 

Claire met his look—something flashed in her own 
eyes—she pusbed back her chair and flew to the other 
side of the table, 

“Rex! Rex)” she cried, “ Pie: are my father!” 

one held out his arms and she fiung herself into 
them. At first her face was hidden on his shoulder; 
after a time she bent back her lovely head, gazing at 
him with tear-wet eyes. 

“T want to see if you look any different to me,” 
she said, with a mil \ 

“Then you do not quite hate me?” anxiously. 


you could never reconcile yourself to me. 
Tam no hero. I fought desperately for 
years; when I saw my dear brother dead on the field, 
when I knew the cause defeated, bitter rage and Bee 
bitter mortification and despair seized me—I had not 
the courage to face defeat, poverty, the loss of kin- 
dred—I fled the country. I wronged your mother b 
my ony ove Heaven knows I have repented that. It 
te to atone to her; but to her child I can 
love. Everything your heart craves shall 


po my ) 
yours, dear Claire. I have won riches beside 


- which the estates of Belle-Riviére are a ‘mere baga- 


. talking of the past. 


‘ 


telle. This home is yours, to share with Isabel.” 

They sat until the early June morning began 
faintly to pale the lights in the lusters overhead, 
laire was far too excited to 
sleep, and had a thousand questions to ask, 

“You really must be going to bed, my daughter; 
— look pale and tired. Just think of all you have 

ived through this night—thiat trying opera!—but 
my Sane toe will never Reiner upon the stage 
again! ou were beautiful and wonderful, my 
dear; but now you will keep that sweet voice to de- 
light your friends,”—he kissed her on the forehead 
and sent her off to her cool, airy chamber, furnished 
with an Oriental and almost fabulous luxury. 

Claire felt as little as ever like sleep when she 
found herself alone She went to the open window, 
The dawn was growing; a bird was waking in the 
wisteria that climbed up toward her casement—she 
thought of a time, now more than a year ago, when 
she had crouched at this hour on the steps of that 
neighbo: house, waiting for news of life or death, 
Ab! how she had loved that man! 

She was his equal now in social standing—richer 
than wy metoee petted, cherished. Her father had 


said to her that she should “‘ have every wish of her 
heart,” Vain promise! Could he give her that love 
for which she pined? 


quietly. Let me : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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80b, 
throwing herself on her knees beside her bed, “I 
have so much—so much—to be grateful, for! 
Dear little Julien and Dudu! Dear Isabel! and my 
noble father-——oh, God, give me a grateful heart!” 

Her prayers soothed her and quieted the almost 
wild excitement consequent on the many events of a 
most wonderful night. 
in her soft nightgown, like a little white moth 
silken cocoon, and lying asleep on her pillow. 

When she awoke it was quite late—full ten o’clock. 
Olla had drawn a small table to her bedside, on 
which she had placed several things—a large bunch 
of lovely flowers as fresh as if just brought in from 
the garden at the cottage; and a jewel case disclos- 
ing, when Claire opened it, a full set of pink pearls 
and diamonds, even to the aigrette for the hair, and 
acard on which was written, ‘‘ With Isabel’s love.”’ 

Over the foot of the bed lay an exquisite morning- 
dress, all India-muli, lace, blue stain ribbon! Verily, 
it was easy for the little concert singer to realize 
that she was a. rich man’s daughter! 

A perfumed bath wasreadyforh: in her dressing- 
room; after that, Ola came in an. |: ushed out her 
long, fine, wavy hair and arranged it simply to 
match the India-muli dress; and choosing the choic- 
est flowers for her. belt, Claire went down to the 
morning-room where her jamily were waiting im- 


in its 


er.beautiful step-mother—her own dear father. A 
gay mnorning they made of it—a festival! 
laire felt like an ingrate because that dull ache 


| would not leave her heart—such a dull heavy pain, 


when she ought to have spirits light as a feather. 
“Father,” she said, after a time, “‘you did not 
tell me what had become of that man—Vaudrey— 
whom you denounced at Belle-Riviére.” 
“Twill tell you in a day or two,Claire. Let us 


| have nothing unpleasant to think of on this grand 
| day of high xrestival.” 


bout twelve o’clock a footman knocked at the 
door; he gave his master a card, who went into the 
drawing-room to receive his guest. In a few min- 
utes he returned, and taking Claire’s hand, said, 
smilingly: f 
“Come, my daughter, you will have to be intro- 
duced to all my friends now. One of my most inti- 
mate friends is in the drawing-room and hes asked 
articularly to see you. Don’t be jealous, madame!” 
to Isabel, who laughed and shook her head. : 
“T am afraid this will be a trial to me,” said 
Claire, a little shyly, as she followed her father; but, 
on the threshold, he gravely kissed her, gave her a 
gentle push into the room and closed the door, him- 
self remaining outside. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
WHY HE ASKED HER. 


* Yes,’’ I answered you, last night; 
“No,” this morning, sir, I say. 
—Mnrs. Brownine, 
Wuen Aubrey Chayce leaped berate the window 
at Belle-Rivi¢re and took his place by Elfie’s side, he 
was actuated by an impulse as manly and noble ag 
ever moved a young mantoarash act—for it was 
an impulse utterly unselfish, purely chivalric! He 
dil not love her—never expected to love another 
than the pale girl who had turned from him in silent 
scorn, two days before—but he pitied her, “‘ and pity 
is akin to love.” He knew her intense pride—how 
spoiled, how ere she had been—how she had 
deemed herself of better clay than the world in gen- 


| eral—and he grieved to think how utterly crushed | 
| she was, what a hard life was before her, and how 


even he must add to her humiliation by having re- 
fused the adoration she had sd girlishly given him. 
The impulse to become her protector was as natura. 

as it would have been to rush forward had he seen 
her in physical danger. And, since only as her hus- 
band, could he shield, soothe, provide for her, he 
asked her to become his wife. And Elfic had clun 

to him, flung her head on his shoulder, and smiled, 

“Dear Aubrey, how good, how noble you are!” 

“Not good or noble, Fifie—far from, it—but anx- 
ious to be your friend, Youlknow Lhave always been 
fond of you. That I love one woman bettcr than 
any thing else in this world, even you, Ido not deny, 
I never loved until I met the one you heard me talk: 
ing with under the oleanders. She has refused me; 
IT had not thought to marry; but, Elfie, if you will be 
my sie I promise you my tenderest friendship and 
regard. 

e, with her head on his bosom, looked out from 
under her drooping eyelashes at her father, where 
he sat, dark and silent, by his desk; then, suddenly, 
with a scream, she darted out of Aubrey's arms and 
rushed to snatch the weapon which her father had 
stealthily taken up—looking another way and appa- 
rently unconscious that he was handling it—and 
aimed at his own breast! 

She was not a second too soon; her shriek and 
movement caused his hand to swerve as he pulled 
the trigger, and the ball flew harmlessly out of the 
window. ‘The next instant Rex had wrested the 
revolver from him, 

‘None of that,” he said, sternly. “If Ispareyour 
life and your liberf¥, itis not for you to trifle with 
them, ave you no real love for the daughter you 
have professed so much for?” 

““God knows that itis to save her shame that I 
would Put myself out of the way.” 

“And add another to her terrible griefs! No, man, 
give me Pigg word—swear, hy the child who hears 
your oath—that you will make no further attempt 
upon your life. 

“Tf I must—I swear,” was the sullen response, 

Elfie was on her father’s knee, her arms about his 
neck, her cheek to bis, at 

“My darling,” he whispered in her ear, “now is 
your opportunity! Say ‘yes,’ to Aubrey, and I shall 


Presently she was wrapped | 


feel that I have not quite ruined Pia life. Say yes; — 
yes, a thousand times, yes! Heisrich, he is gener- 
ous, he is a sort of demi-god up there at the North— 
if you were his wife it would not matter what be- 
came J oe ie Why, Elfie, my pet, thisis your royal 
oO unity, 
Ifie lifted her cheek from his and looked full in 

his eyes. Again he drew her down and whispered: 

** And it be my salvation too! Don’t you see? 
This fellow, here, thinks the world and all of Aubrey 
—will he punish Aubrey’s father-in-law! If my pet 
cares for her poor father she will save him and secure 
her own happiness.”’ 

“Yes, papa. I understand, Yet—I would like a 
night to think it over,’’ 

‘Strange you should hesitate a second, Elfie!’’ 

“Ts it strange?” she asked, with a melancholy 
smile. ‘Well, I shall take a night to think of it, de- 
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In one hour Elfie had sprung from childhood into 
womanhood. Thoughts pressed upon her—the rey- 
elation of her father’s true character gave her a 
sudden wisdom. She felt keenly, painfully, that in 
urging her to accept Aubrey he was thinking neither 
of her or Aubrey’s real happiness, but of his own 
personal welfare. She rebelled against his selfish-- 
ness. It wasa time to try of what sort her pride 
was; whether it were vanity, imperious willfulness— 
or a self-respect such as ennobles its owner. 

She slipped from her father’s knee and stood up, 
looking at Rex and Aubrey with a queenly air. 

“Leave us alone, one-night, pentlemes ene night 
more in dear Belle-Riviére, and in the morning I will 
give Mr, Chayce my answer to crip deesjoronele 

“She is wise to ask for time, ill you spend the 
night at our cottage, Aubrey? Very well; we will 
callin the morning at ten. Meantime, I leave you, 
sir, here, on parole,” to Vaudrey. 

The servanis, in iporeyce of what had occurred, 
served the usual liberal dinner, which Vaudrey 
washed down with more than the usual quantity of 
green-seal, He had gotten over his desire to com- 
mit suicide, eating and drinking with reckless ex- 
travagance of quantity; while his brain was go 
busily working at the problem of what he was to do 
that he scarce ‘4 noticed the amazed and disapprovy- 
ing glances of his daughter. 

twas twilight when the dinner-hour was over. 
Vaudrey called for plenty of wax-candles in the li- 
brary; then, coming out on the gallery where Elfie 
was slowly walking, he kissed her on the brow, 

“ft will say good-night, now, my darling; for I 
shall have to work late and long. tters to be de- 
stroyed, the accounts of the estate to go over, papers 
to put in order—I have much to do,”’ 

“ Good-night, papa ’’—her tone was listless, almost 
cold—this father was not the one she had so wor- 
shiped, and her feelings were undergoing an extra- 
ordinary change, 

Late and long Elfine walked the starlit gallery 
where thesoft air was heavy with the breath of sil- 
ver jasmine-flowers: it was after midnight when she 
entered the hall, and saw, beneath the library-door, 
stream outa ray of light showing that her father 
was still there. 

Meantime Rex, that evening, had much to commu- 
nicate to his friend, First and foremost, what we 
know, that he was no other than Victor Laselle, that 
Claire was his dearly-loved daughter—second, that 
Claire had turned with contempt from Aubrey there 
in the summer-house, because she believed him to be 
a married man, 

“She loves you only too well; she shas fled from 
her friends tohard work and distant scenes, becausé 
she felt it her duty to struggle st her feelings. 
Itell you this, Aubrey, simply that you may make 
nomistake. It was a manly impulse which idan 
ed you to say what you did to Hifie; yet, I cannot 
but hope she will have the pride and judgment to 
refuse you. Think not,she will be unprotected or 
unproviled for, if she will let me do for her what I 
wish. She, too, shall be my daughter, if she can 
make up her mind to live apart from that scoun- 
drel, her father.” 

“Tt is alinost cruel of you to tell me this now, Rex. 
I cannot take back what I have said to Elfie, Our 
future rests with her.” 

Through the fresh morning, between the hedges of 
Cherokee roses, the two gentlemen rode back to 
Belle-Riviére. 

Elfie met then on the porch, witha scrap of paper 
in her hand which she gave to Rex. She was very 
pale, and there were great black shadows under her 
eyes; but her smile was sweet and tender as she 
gave Aubrey a searching look—plainly she saw his 
pallor, the nervousness he could not hide under the 
air of bright beam ice, oe ite rs, F again to 
Rex, while the trouble came back into her young 
face, she said: 

“T did not believe my father would prove so dis- 
pH rap re Iam as angry with him as you can pos- 
Bi e. 

The scrap of paper she had found on the library 
table when she went down to breakfast, directed tO 
her, and saying: 

“Farewell, perhaps for long years, my daughter. 
T have thought best to cut the knot of all difficulties 
by going to parts unknown. Such a course will 
save you mortification and vexation. As the wife of 
Aubrey Chayce, you will be amply provided for; 8% — 
as Iam utterly San ae I take your mother’s jew- 
els and money—20,000 dollars in registered bonds— 
which weve willed to you, but which, I am sure, you 
will not begrudge me, under the circumstances. 1 
shall also take Pierre, who belongs to me, if I caB — 
get at him without waste of time. I am not used t0 
waiting on ad and his services will be invalu: 
able. Farewell, my darling, I know that you will 
be happy and a great lady—this will comfort me i2 
my exile. Your unfortunate Farr.” | 
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‘td on guid be ds gone,” spoke, Rex. lopieteg up. 
“whisa velicf to me, Ishallnot bother myself fur- 
1+ rabout him. He will flourish by his wits some- 
Where, | can easily believe. That he has abandoned 
}ou, Elfine, makes it easier for me—” 

= * Hush, Rex, my friend,’ interposed Aubrey, as 
if anxious to bé first in the field. “Not a word, 
vatil I hear from her own lips whether she consents 
to be my wife.” 

““Never—never!”’ said Elfie, h-r young face lighted 
Up with glorious resolution, albeit her red-rose lips 
trembled alittle, ‘‘Ilhave thought and thought, and 
lam perfectly certain, Aubrey, that my pride is not 
of a kind that will stoop to accept of puy instead of 
love. I should never be content—I should make 
your life a purgatory by my jealousy—and I should 

e still more wretched, I bless you and honor you 
—and will try to be a sister to you—but J will not 
marry you |” he 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COME TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 


When the happy Yes falters from her lips, . 
Pass and blush the news o’er the biowing ships. 
—TENNYSON. 


Her vewly-found father gently pushed Claire into 
the great drawing-room and closed the door. The 
light came with a soft, subdued glow through thick 
Satin curtains of golden topaz, and at first, the pale 
fair girl—standing there with her heart beating 
somewhac faster from wonder and a growing excite- 
inent—saw only the gleaming statues, the rare pic- 
tures, the great mitror over the carved ebon 
mantle, the tall Japanese vases under it, the lwxuri- 
ous couches tempting to day-drea'ns, the exquisite 
tapestry of the chairs and sofas. As she remained 
by the door, ber heart throbbing, the blood paipitat- 
ing in rosy waves through her suldeuly-Hushed 
cheeks—for she felt his presence befure she saiv 
him—Aubrey Chayee, wio had been standing 

y a window. tumed and came slowly toward hor, 
holding out his hand. 
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At first Claire shrunk and grew pale again; but, | 
almost instantly, she forced herseif to give bim her | 


and, 

“Are you well—happy?" he asked her, with a 
thrill in his voice whicn she felt to 4.r soul’s core. 

“Yes, both well—and happy. And you, Mr, 
Chayce?—but Ineed not ask you. T saw you—and 
your wife--at the opera last night.” 

He smiled ever so faintly. and his smile made her 
indignant; he had kept hold of her hand, but she 
drew it away. . ‘ é 

“Tam very happy.” she persisted. a little hurried- 
ly, ‘Doubtless you kusw, before I did, Mr, Chayvee, 
that I have a father. Iwas. only told last nisht. 
And I loved him so well—he had won my regard 

fore—and it scarcely surprised me so very 1iuch 
4s one would suppose. I am accustomed to the 
thought already; and I am so fortunate—so very 
fortunate! 1 hive everything in the world the 
Most exacting could erave!—Isabel, the dear c ill- 
ren, my noble father. Yes, indeed, 1am happy. 

Still the smile grew in the eyes that looked down 
oOnher. ‘ How you sung fast night,’ he said; ‘it 
Was wonderful!” 

“Did your wife think so?” she asked, look.oz 
Proudly at him. " 

“My wife? I-.did not ask her, little Claire. i 
Should first of all things have to find her.” 

** Have to find her?’ 

“Vo find my wife—yes. I did not dream there 
Was a woman in the world who had done me the 

oncr to aecept that title.” 

She began to flush and tremble. 

~“T do not understand you,” she said. “I dislikea 

jest when I am in serious mood. In trath, ] wish 
my father had not left me to entertain you, Mr. 
Chayce, for I fear you will find me dull.” 

‘ Perhaps,” he responded. ‘ That will depend en- 
lirely on your answer to the one question I came 
here to ask you. . Claire, little Claire, my dove, my 
darling, my lily, do you think I could laugh at you? 

o you think lam a married maa? You are mis- 
taken. Elfie will tell you. some day, how near I 
came to being her rast Some and why T came near 
Making that grave mistake—but I am frec—free to 
love my own tre love! Free to wed the ‘ily mai,’ 
if Lean ever hope to win her sweet consent. Speak 
to me, Claire; teli me you have not meantime leara- 
ed to love another !--tell me again, as you toid me 
under the oleanders, that you love me. Thre cruel 
Months have passed since then.” ‘ 

“Three eternities could not have changed my 
feelings, Aubrey. But—I cannot believe it-—I am in 
doubt—am dizzy with the rush of many thoughts. 

, Aubrey, are you telling me the truth?” 

“Ask your father; he knows all. Look in my 
eyes, Claire, and see what ‘he, say to you.” 

i.is blue eyes shone with such a bold. bright joy 
that her own were quite abasiied and snuk before 
that blaze of exultant ligint. 

“Sweet story-teller,” he laughed, catehing ber in 
his arms. ‘86. you were entirely happy ?—you had 
all you craved ?”’ ’ 

“All T dared to crave,” she added, with a blush. 

“Oh! You made a mental reservation! Ishall 
kiss you three times for a punishment. And I shall 
Never jet you out of my arms until you have prom- 
sed to be my own sweet wire—and that as soon as 
Possible, Now—do you agree?” 

, She drew the ruby ring from its warn, fragrant 
hiding-piace, and giving it to him, eld up her small 
White satin-soft hand: he slipped the jewel on her 
engagement-finger—and Claire was his betrothed. 
swift, sweet hour all to themselves, and then 
Rex—as we wust call him to the last—summoned 
m to luncheon; and there the happy pair re- 
ived the felicitations of madame and the two 
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bright children—and of Elfine!—Elfine, whe was an 
adopted daughter of that luxurious home—who had 
been in an adjoining chamber the previous night, 
having arrived first and kept: purposely out of the 
way, to humor Rex’s whim for a grand surprise; 
Elfine, who had, in three months’ desperate strug- 

le. come out conqueror over herself and learned to 
ook on Aubrey as a dear brother. There was no 
deceit in the kiss of congratulation she gave Claire— 
only one little sharp pang as she saw how Aubrey’s 
face shone and how satisfied he was. 

And you were here last night!’ cried Claire. 

“ Yes,”” answered Hifie, with her old, witching 
laugh, ‘and had to devour my exquisite supper in 
solitude!” 

“You shall have your reward,” said Rex, placing 
by her plate a great bunch of roses... ‘* Come, 
friends, fill your glasses; bere’s to the future!—may 
it be brighter than the past.” 

That meal was a joyous family festival. 

And when Mr. bright came to dinner, that evening, 
and saw the fairy world which had opened to the 
young singer, it was not difficult to persuade him 
that he had lost ‘‘a rising star.”’ 

The three months which had elapsed since Rex 
declared war against Louis Vaudrey, and that 
scoundrel had taken to flight—liberating Pierre from 
the guard-house as he had threatened, and the two 
riding away on the two finest horses in the stable, to 
take to the river-boat from some obscure landing— 
had been passed by Rex in getting the affairs of 
Belle-Riviére in perfect order, and making plans for 
the development of the adjoining plantation. He 
knew that C.aire was where she was and he al- 
lowed events to tate their course until he was ready 
to come North. A love cffair is always something 
which will not bear much interference from third 
permenty and he felt sure this one would ceme right 
mn time. 

Aubrey Chayce had gone North, after two or three 
weeks spent in Florida; but hed been ignorant of 
Claive’s whereabouts, until she had appeared in the 
stunmer opera, which had been on but three or four 
nights before Rex and his family—including Elfie 
with her maid Phylis—arrived. 

Rex could not lavish enough of luxury. and the 
dress 2nd jewels girls prize, on Claire and Elfie. No 
hasty wedding, either, for his daughter!—time to 
have the silver-and-gilt services hammered out in 
7 poussée work, the dinncr-sct. decorated in Limoges, 
tie toilets elaborated by Worth! 

The young fashionables of the city—such as he 
deemed worthy of the honor—were introcuecd to 
the Laselles by Mr. Chayce. One of his friend-—an 
elegant young gentleman of leisure—w § chosen to 
b3 first groomsman; a choice which threw him 
iach into the fascitiating seci:ty of tle brilliant 
Southern girl, who was chief bridesmaid, and which 
eventually proved that a girl’s first love is not al- 
weys her last! ‘ 

Trere was a wedding last autumn cf such mag- 
nificent accessories us are scldomwsecn even in gay, 
extiavaz: nt New York; and one of te lovely 
bride’s niost earnest well-wishers was Big Flanni- 
gan, whoua little Gaaire had far from forgotten, and 
who bad a suug house and a payii.g business of his 
own, tants 10 her pane Se for ti.e kind protection 
he had given the little chorus-singer. 

THE END, 
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34 Tue Gipsy Brine. By M. E. O. Malen. 
35 ANNIE TeMpPLe. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
36 Wirnovt Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell. 
37 Brack Eyps AND Biur. By Corinne Cushman. 
38 BRAVE BARBARA. By Corinne Cushman. 
39 A DanaERovus WomMAN. By Margaret Blount, 
40 Ovrpa’s Love. By Henrietta E. De Conde 
41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman. 
42 Winninc Ways. By Margaret Blount. 
43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
44 Toe Deap Letter. By Seeley Regester. 
45 Lorp Liste’s Dauaurmr. By C M. Braeme. 
46 A Woman’s Hanp. By Author of ‘‘ Dead Letter.” 
47 ViaLts or WratH. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
48 A Wiip Girt. By Corinne Cushman. 
49 Tus Mapprst MarrrAcGE Ever Was. 
50 Love In A Maze. By Mrs. E. I’. Ellet. 
51 CarHonra; or, WALLED Up Ative. By Robinson, 
52 A RoMANCE OF A Poor Youne Giru. By Mrs. Ellet. 
53 Tur Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 
54 Tur Pripe or THE Downes. By Margaret Blount. 
55 A Straner Ginn, By Albert W.. Aiken. 
56 Tar Pretry Puriran. By Parson’s Daughter. 
57 Dip Sue Stn? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
58 DousLty Drvorcep. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
59 A Wickep Woman, Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake. 
60 Buinp Barpara’s SzcreT. By Mary G. Halpine. 
61 An AmErRICcAN QuEEN. By Grace Mortimer. 
62 Marcoun, THE Strance. By Wm. M. Turner. 
63 Wirt on Wipow. By Rett Winwood. 
64 Tae Creote Cousins. By Philip 8. Warne. 
65 Pursvep To THE AtTar. By Corinne Cushman. 
66 THE TerRisLe TruTH. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
67 Execant Easert. By Philip S$. Warne. 
68 Lapy Heusn’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F, Ellet. 
69 Bowmm, Tae Knicut or Cu1vatry. By P. S.Warne. 
70 Drirrine To Ruy. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
71 Tue Parson’s Daventer. By A Parson’s Daughter 
72 Tax Mysterious Guarpian. By Corinne Cushman, 
73 Was Suz A Wire? By Rett Winwood. 
74 ApRIA, THE ADOPTED. By Mrs, Jennie D, Burton, 
7% PreTry AND Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 
%6 Tae Birrer Fevup. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton, 
77 A Woman’s Work. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
78 Tue BuAck Rippix. By Corinne Cushman. 
79 CoraL AND Rusy. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
80 Drvorcep Bur Not Drviwep. A Parson’s Daughter. 
81 Aumost Marriep. By A Parson’s Daughter. 
82 Two Farr Women. By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D. 
83 Tux INHERITANCE OF Hate. By Mrs. Burton. 
84 Peart or Pears. By A. P. Morris, Jr. 


85 For Honor’s SAKE. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 

86 LANce UrquHart’s Loves.’ By Annie Thomas. 

87 SareLy MARRIED. By the author of ‘‘ Caste.” 

88 FLoRErTE, CHILD OF THE STREET. By Ingraham. 

89 Toren TrmEs Dmap. By Miss M. E, Braddon. 

90 For A Woman’s Sake. By Watts pats yet 

91 “ ‘He Comern Not,’ SHe Sarp.’’ Annie Thomas, 

92 Toe New Maapauen. By Wilkie Collins. 

93 AN Open VerDicT. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 

94 Sworpd AND Gown. By George A. Lawrence. 

95 A Bracar on Horsrpack. By pig Payn. 
Her Face Was Her Fortune. F. W. Robinson, 

JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, 


By Burton 


98 WruckeD In Port. By Edmund Yates. 

99 Tax CotLEzN Bawn. By Gerald Griffin, 

100 AN Amerrious Girt. By A Celebrated Actress, 

101 Foun Puay, By Chas. Reade and Dion Boucicaulte 

102 Carira. B rs. Oliphant. 

103 A Woman Harter. By Charles Reade. 

104 Arrer Dark. By Wilkie Collins, 

105 Harp Times. By Charles Dickens. 

106 Grir. By B. L. Farjeon. 

i07 Fenron’s Quest. By M. E. Braddon. 

108 Tarex Fearners. By William Black. 

109 Joun Havirax, GenTLeEMAN. By Miss Muleck. 

110 MurpHy’s Master. By James Payn. 

111 Heaps of Monzy, By W. E. Morris. 

112 In Mortan Perm. By Mary Reed Crowell. 

118 Tar Deap Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

114 Puayine To Win. By G. M. Fenn. 

115 Denis DuvAL. By W. A. Thackeray. 

116 Too Soon. By Katherine S. MacQuoid. 

117 Tum Two Destinins. By Wilkie Collins, 

118 Ar His Mercy. By Corinne Cushman, 

119 Cxcr’s Tryst. By James Payn. 

120 Ctoups anp SunsHIne. By Charles Reade. 

121 Vauerte. By Captain Marryat. 

122 Bounp By A Spetn, By H. Rebak. 

123 Taz Gorpren Lion or GRANPERE. By A. Trollope. - 

124 Tak Crrats in Cuarar. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

125 Tur Mipsicur Sun. By Fredrika Bremer. 

126 Tae PirgrRims oF THE Rune, By E. L, Bulwer 

127 Founp Dmap. By James ree 

128 Harry Hearucorn. By Anthony Trollope. 

129 Tae Fuertives. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

130 Tur Best or Huspanps. By James Payn. 

131 In Dury Bounp, By the author of ‘Mark ° 
Warren.’ 

182 Cariyon’s Year, By James Payn. 

133 Gorne To THE Bap. By Edmund Yates. 

184 Tam LappER oF Lirr,. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

135, ge OF THE DANCING-MASTER. By Charles 

. Ross. 

136 A TrrRisLe TempraTion. By Charles Reade. 

137 Tus Montcans or Paris. By Alexandre Dumas, 

188 Tae Prey or THE Gops. By Florence Marryat, 

189 Tuyompson Hatu. By Anthony {ere 

140 Jutn, tHE Jewess. By Dr. Noel Dynbar. 

141 A Woman’s Sorrow. By Mrs. M. V. Victor, 

142 East Lynne. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 

1438 Mrs. ArtHur. By Mrs, Oliphant. 

144 OswaLp CRAY. ay Mrs. Henry Wood, 

145 Pauu Ciuirrorp, By Lord Lytton, 


A new issue every week. 


For sale by all newsdealers —— ten cents, or 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of twelve cents, 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers. 
98 William street, N. ¥. 


Half-Dime Singer's Library 


1 Waoa, Emma! and 59 other Songs. 
2 Caprain Curr and 57 other Songs. 
3 THe Gatnsporo’ Hat and 62 other Songs. 
4 Jonnny MorGan and 60 other Songs, 
V5 [uu Sverke You WirH A FEearuer and 62 others, 
‘6 GrorGE THE CHARMER and 56 other.Songs. 
7 Tue BreLLe or Rockaway and 52 other Songs: 
8 Youne FrLuan, You're Too FresH and 60 others. 
9 Suy Youne Grru and 65 other Songs, 
10 I’m THE GovERNoR’s OnLy Son and 58 other Songs, 
11 My Fan and 65 other Songs. 
12 Comin’ THRO’ Tur Rye and 55 other Songs. 
18 Tar Roxiuickine TrisHMan and 59 other Songs. 
14 Otp Doe Tray and 62 other Son 
15 WxHoa, Craruiz and 59 other ey 
16 In TH1s Waeat By anp By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Len and 58 other ey 
18 I’m THe Boy THAYT’s Bounp To Biaze and 57 others. 
19 Toe Two ORPHANS and 59 other Songs. 
20 WHat ARE THE Winp Waves Sarina, Sister? 
and 59 other Songs, 
21 Inpianant Ponty. Woe and 59 other Songs. 
22 He Otp Arm-Cuarr and 58 other Songs. 
23 Ow Conry Istanp Brace and 58 other Songs. 
24 Outn Simon, THE Hor-Corn Man and 60 others. 
25 I’m in Love and 56 other Songs. 
25 PARADE oF THE GuaRDs and 56 other Songs. 
27 Yo, Hrave, Ho! and 60 other Songs. 
28 "Twit NEvER po To Gis rt up So and 60 others. 
29 Buvre Bonnets Ovrr tHe Porprr and 54 others 
30 Tar Merry Lavenine Man and 56 other Songs, 
81 Sweet Foraxt-me-Not and 55 other Songs, 
82 Lererix Bapy Mine and 53 other Songs. 
33 Dm BANJO AM DE INSTRUMENT FoR Mr and 58 others. 
34 Tarry and 50 other Songs. 
85 Just ro PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 
36 SKATING ON ONE IN THE GuTTER and 52 others. 
37 Kotorep Kranxs and 59 other Songs. ; 
88 Nit DespERANDUM and 53 other Songs. 
89 Tux Giri I Lerr Beary Me and 50 other Songs. 
40 Tis por A Lirtie Fapep Fiower and 50 others. 
41 Prerry WaHILHELMINA and 60 other Songs. 
42 DANCING IN THE BaRN and 63 other Songs, 
43 H. M.S. Prnarore, CoMPLETE, and 17 other Songs. 


Sold everywhere by Newsdealers, at five cents 
per copy, or sent post-pcid, to any address, on ree 
ceipt o Stee cents per number. 
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“ea. 1 to 88 imelusive. 1% tc 35 Popular Dialogues and Dramas in each book. Each volume 100 12me pages, evs 
post-paid, om receipt of price, TEN CENTS. al 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N. Y. 


These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to schools and parlors with 
@ without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE of every age, both male and female. It is fair to assume 
that no other books in the market, at any price, contain so many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 1. Young America. For three males and two females, | The Golden Rule. For two males and two females, 


Mrs, Sniffles’s Confession. For male and female. The Greenhorn. For two males, 
The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies. The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female. | The Three Men of Science. For four males, 


Jose e’s Destiny. For four females, one male, The Gift of the F. Queen. For several females, 

Keeting of the Muses. For nine young ladies. The Folly of the Duel. For three male speakers. Taken in and Done for, For two characters, ra 
Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys. Dogmatism. For three male speakers. Country Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters | 
Tasso’s Coronation. For male and female, The ge Confounded. For two boys. The Two Romans. For twomales. _. ‘J 
Fashion. For two ladies. The Fast zone Man. For two males. ELS thee Characters. For three males. ’ ean 
The rehearsal. For six bere. : The Year’s Reckoning. Twelve females, one male, | The y Family. For several “ animals,” ae 
ich will you Choose? For two boys. The Village with One Gentleman. Foreight females | The Rainbow. For several characters. | 
The nese of sae For two little girls, and one male, How to write “ Popular’ Stories. For twe males. | 
The Tea-Party. For four ladies. The New and the Old. For two males, 
Scenesin Wedded Life. For male and female. Dime Dialogues, No. 2. A Sensation at Last. For two males, A. 


Obnobbing. For five speakers. Cinderella’, or, the Little Glass Slipper. The Old Lady’s Will. For four males, 
Me Secret of Success. For three speakers. Doing Goo and Saying Bad. For several characters, { The Little pee abs For two little girls; 
How to Find an Heir. For five males, 4 
aoe ee The Virtues. For six young ladies. 


A Connubial Eclogue. 
The Public Meeting. For five males and one femala, 
The English Traveler. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. : 


The May Queen. For an entire schook 

Dress Reform Convention. For ten femiales, 
Keeping Bad Ne ype A Farce. For five males. 
ee Under Difficulties. Two males, one female, 
National Representatives. A Burlesque. Four maleg, 
Escaping the Draft. For numerous males. 

The Genteel Cook. For two males. 

Masterpiece. For two males and two females, 

The Two Romans. For two males. ' 
The Same. Second Scene. For two males. 

Showing the White Feather. Four males, onefemaia, 
The Battle Call. A Recitative. For one male, 
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The Frost Kjng. For ten or more versons, 
Starting in Life. For three males and two females, 
Faith, oo and Charity. For three little gris, 
Darby and Joan. For two males and one female. 
The May. A Floral Fancy. For six hittle girls. 
The Enchanted Princess, 2 males, several females 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 7 males and1fe 
The Gentle Client. Several males and one female. — 
Phrenology. A Discussion. For twenty males. 
The Stubbletown Volunteer. 2 males and 1 female, 
A Scene from “‘ Paul Pry.’ For four males. 

' The Charms. For three males and one female, 
Bee, Clock and Broom_ For three little girls, 
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The Crimes of Dress. Coll . Wor two boys, 
The Reward of Benevolence. For four maleg, 
The Letter. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 
The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, 98 WILLIAM STREET, NX, Y. Sentiment. A "Three Persons’ " Farce. | 


General Dime Book Publishers. | Exsinination Day,” For several female charechese: 


~ 


ion Day. 1 ; 
Tradi ma Trapa,” For several males, so 
The oolboys’ unal, For ten boys. 
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| THE DIME SPEAKERS.—Continued. 


Dime Humorous Speaker, No. 6. 
A Sad Story, Poetry Run Mad, 
A String of Onigia, Right Names, 
A Tragic Story, Scientific Lectures, 
Cats, - The Ager, 
Courtship, The Cockney, 
Debt. The Codfish, 
Devils Fate of Sergeant Thin, 
Dow. Jr.'s Lectures, The Features’ Quarrel, 
Ego and Echo Hamerican Voodchuck, 
‘ashionable Women, The Harp of a Thousand 
ern Thistles, Strings, 
jood-Nature, The Last of the Sarpints, 


The March to Moscow, 


Sottlieb Klebeyergoss 
The Mysterious Guest, 


Schlackenlichter’s snake, 


eee mows Opinions, The aw P 

ow the Money Goes, The Sea- ni 

Hun-ki-do-ri’s "Garth of | The Secret 
July Oration _| The Shoemaker, 

ff you Mean N 0, Say No, | The Useful Doctor, 

Jo Bows on Leap Year, 


To the Bachelors’ Union 


"he Waterfall 
Lay of the Peeeepecized, 
\ 


Lot Skinner’s Elegy, eeu. 

Matrimony, United States Presidents, 

Nothing to Do Vagaries of Popping the 

Old Caudle’s Umbrella, Question, 

Old Grimes’s Son, What I Wouldn’t Be 

Paddle Your Own Canoe, | Yankee Doodle AladJin, 

Parody on “ Araby’s| Ze Moskeetare, 
Daughter,”’ 1933. : 


Dime Standard Speaker, No. 7. 


The World We Live In, John Burns, Gettysburg, 
Woman’s aE No Sect in Heaven, 
Authors of our Liberty, | Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, 
The Real Conqueror, The Power of an Idea, 
The Citizen’s Heritage, The Beneficence of the 
I Suffrage, ’ [Sea, 
The Mechanic, Dream of the Revelers, 
Nature and Nature’s God | HowCyrus Laid the Cable 
The Modern Good, [Sun, | The Prettiest Hand, 
Ossian’s Address to the | Paradoxical, 


tudependence Bell—1777, 


Little Jerry, the Miller, 


JUST PUBLISHED, CONTAINING 17 NEW DIALOGUES. 
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The Neck, ‘ 


F Thoughts 
The Ladies’ , 


| The Blarney Stone, 
The Student of mcg 
The Broken Househoid, 
The Bible, 


The Purse and the Sword 


My pi ctieoe 
True Moral Courage, 
What is War? 
Butter, 

| My Deborab Lee, 

| The Race, 


| Heroism and Daring, 
! A Shot at the Decanter. 


Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. 


Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views 
on the Situation, 

Hans Schwackheimer on 
Woman’s Suffrage, 

All for a Nomination. 

Old Ocean, Sea, 


New England and Union, 
The Unseen Battlefield, 
Plea for the Republic, 
America, [Fallacy, 
‘Right of Seeession”’ a 
Life’s Sunset, 


The Sea,the Sea, the open } Human Nature, 


Star Bangled Spanner, 
Stay Where You Belong, 
Life’s What You Make It, 
Where’s My Money, 
o> from Conscience, 
an’s Relation to Society 
The Limits to Happiness, 
Good-nature a Blessing, - 
Sermon from Hard-shell 
Tail-enders, [Baptist, 
The Value of Money, 
Meteoric Disquisition, 
Be Sure You are Right, 
Be of Good Cheer. 
Crabbed Folks, _ (Shrew, 
Taming a _ Masculine 
Farmers, [Our Country, 
The True Greatness of 


ALOGUES No. 29. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, 98 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥. 


Lawyers, , 
Wrongs of the Indians, 
Appeal in behalf of Am. 
Miseries of War,[Liberty, 
A Lay Sermon, 
A Dream, 
Astronomical, 
The Moon, ns 
Duties of American Citi- 
The Man, 

Temptations of Cities, 
Broken Resolutions, 
There is no Death, 


Races, 

A Fruitful Discourse, 

A Frenchman’s Dinner, 
Unjust National Acqui’n, 
The Amateur Coachman, 


General Dime Book Publishers, — 
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The Cold-water Man, 
Permanency of States, 
Liberty of Speech, 


Jobn Thompson’s Dan’r, 


House Clear 


It Is Not Your Business. 


Dime Juvenile Speaker, No. 9. 


A Boy’s Philosophy, - 
Hoe Out Your Row, 
Six-Year-Old’s Protest, 
The Suicidal Cat, 

A Valediction, 

Popping Corn, 

The Editor, 

The Same, in rhyme, 
The Fairy Shoemaker, 
What Was Learned, 
Press On, 

The Horse, 


Shak: d , 
A Maiden’s Psalm of Life, 
A Mixture, 
Pleo for oan 

ayin F 
Ah, Why 
Live for Something, 
Lay of the Hen-Pecked, 
The Outside Dog, 
Wolf and Lamb, 
ake in Love, 

rogs Asking for a King, 
Sick Lion, z * | 
Country and Town Mice, 
Man and Woman, | 


Home, 
The Lotus-Planter, 
Little Things. j 


| A Baby’s Soliloquy, | 


Repentance. 

A Plea for Kegs, | 
Humbug Patriotism, 
Night After Christmas, | 
Short Legs, | 
Shrimps on Amusements, | 


ditor, | 


| How the Raven Became 
Black 


ac. 
A Mother’s Work, 

The Same, 

Who Rules, 

A Sheep Story, 

A Little Correspondent, 
One Good Turn Deserves 
My Dream, [Anotber, 
Rain 

Ull Never Use Tobacco, 
A Mosaic; 

The Old Bachelor, 
Prayer to Light, 

Little Jim, 


4 
\ Choice of Hours, 
Poor Riclard’s Sayings, 
Whe Tout Roeper, 


ids, 


Ho for the Fie 
Fashion oni ike Brain 
On Shenghais, 

A Smile. 

Casabianca, 


Homeeopathie Soup, 
Nose and Eyes, 
{Come, 


Malt. 

A Hundred Years to 

vee reat and his 
tle Sermons, ([Razor, 

Snufiies on Electricity, 

The Two Cradles, 

The Ocean Storm, 

Do Thy Little—Do it Well 

Little Puss, 

Base-Ball, [Fever. 

Prescription for Spring 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No, 10. 


Ben Buster’s Oration, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, 
Josh ee Advice, 
A Hard-shell Sermon, 
The Boots, 

The Squeezer, 

Noah and the Devil, 

A Lover’s Luck. 
Hifalutin Adolphus, 
Digestion and Paradise, 
Distinction’s Disadvant- 
Smith, [ages, 
Gushalina Bendibus, 

A Stock of Notions. 
Speaking for the Sheriff, 
Daking a Shweat, | 
Then and Now, 

Josh Billings’s Lecturing, 
Doctor De Blister’s Ann’t, 
Consignments, 

Hard Lives, 

Dan Bryant’s Speech, 

A Colored View, 

Original Maud Muller, 
Nobody 

Train of Circumstances, 
Good Advice 

The Itching Palm, 


Drum-head Sermons, 
Schnitzerl's Philosopede 
“Woman's Rights,’ 
Luke Lather, 

The Hog, 

Jack Spratt, 

New England Tragedy, 
The Ancient Bachelor, 
Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Jerks Prognostieates, 

A Word with Snooks, 
Sut eae 

A Mule Ride, 

Josh Billings on Buzzers, 


| Il Trovatore, 


Kissing in the Street, 


| Scandalous, 


Slightly Mixed, 
The Office-seeker, 


| Old Bachelors, 


Woman, 
The Niam Niams, 
People Will Talk, 


| Swackhamer’s Ball, 
Who Wouldn’t be Fire, 


Don’t Depend on Dadda, 
Music of Labor, 
The American Ensign. 


Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 


1.—DzBaTine Socrery. 


Its Office and Usefulness, 

Formation of, 

Constitution of, 

By-Laws of, 

Rules of Government, 

Local Rules of Order, 

Local Rules of Debate, 

Subjects of Discussion. 
11.—How To DzBaTE. 

Why there are few good | 
Debaters, 

Prerequisites to Oratori- | 
eal Success. 

The Logic of Debate, 

The Rhetoric of Debate, 

Maxims to Observe, _ 

The Preliminary Premise, 

Order of Argument, j 

Summary, 

10,—CHAIRMAN’s GUIDE. | 

Ordinary Meetings and | 
Assemblies, { 

The Organization, 

Order of Business and 
Proceedings, 

The “ Question.” How it 
can be Trea 

The * Question.” How to 
be Considered, 

Rights to the Floor, 

Rights of a Speaker as 

ainst the Chair, 


Calling Yeas‘and Nays, 


Interrupting a Vote, 

Organization of Delibera- 
tive Bodies, Conyen: 
tions, Aunual or Gen- 


eral Assemblies 4 


- 


| fhe Decorum of Deb 


| Debate in full: 


, Preliminary Organization 


Permanent Organization, 
The Order of Business 
Considering Reports, Pa- 


ofan etc., 

Subsidiary Motions, 

The Due Order of Con 
sidering Questions, 


Comuuittees, 


Objects of a Committee, 

Their Powers, 

How Named, 

When Not to Sit, 

Rules of Order and Pro — 
cedure. 

How to Report, 

The Committee of thé 
Whole, ‘ 

Miscellaneous 

Treatment of Petitio 


Hints to a Chairman. 
Iv.—DEBATES, 


Which is the Greate 
Benefit to his Countt¥ 
—the Warrior, State 
man, or Poet? 
ho “og in Brief: 


Works of Pvt et 
ondemn 
Are Lawyers a Bene — 
fit or a to 8° 
ciety? 


V.—QuOTATIONS ss 
: PaRssma. — 
Latin ; 


Uurse 


‘1 Adventures of Buffalo Bill. From Boy- | 2% Wellow Hair, the Boy-Chief of the 


hood to Manhood. Deeds of Daring and Roman- 
tic Incidents in the early life of William F, Cody. 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 


2 The Ocean Hunters; or, The Chase of 
Leviathan. A Romance of Perilous Adven- 
ture. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

ES An Petra Large Number.-Gxe 

3 Adventures of Wild Bill, the Pistol 
Prince. Remarkable career of J. B. Hikok, 
(known to the world as ‘“‘ Wild Bill,’’) giving the 
true story of his adventures and acts. 
Prentiss Ingraham. 


By Col. | 


4 The Prairie Ranch; or, The Young Cattle 
Herders. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr, 

$ Texas Jack, the Mustang King. Thrill- 
ing Adventures in the Life of J. B. Omohundro, | 
“Texas Jack.”’ By Col, Prentiss Ingraham, 


6 Cruise of the Flyaway; or, Yankee Boys | 
in Ceylon. By C. Dunning Clark. 


1% Roving Joe: The History of a Young ‘‘ Bor- | 
der Ruffian.” Brief Scenes from the Life of | 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. By A. H. Post. 


8 The Flyaway Afloat; or, Yankee Boys 
*Round the World. By C. Dunning Clark. | 


9 Bruin Adams, Old Grizzly Adams? | 
Boy Pard. By Col. Prentiss ngraham. 

10 The Snow-Trail; or, The Boy Hunters of | 
Fur-Land. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

11 Old Grizzly Adams, the Bear Tamer: 
or, The Monarch of the Mountain. By Dr. 
Frank Powell. 


12 Woods and Waters; or, The Exploits of | 
the Littleton Gun Club. By Capt. F. Whittaker. | 


13 A Rolling Stone: Incidents in the Career 
on Sea and Land as Boy and Man of Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham. By Prof. Wm. R. Eyster. 


14 Adrift on the Prairie, and Amateur 
Hunters on the Buffalo Range. By 
Oll Coomes, 


15 Kit Carson, King of the Guides; or 
Mountain Paths and Prairie Trails. By A. W. 
Aiken. 

16 Red River Rovers; or, Life and Adven- | 
tures in the Northwest. By C. Dunning Clark. 


17 PSaza and Plain; or, Wild Adventures of | 
“Buckskin Sam,” (Major Sam 8. Hall.) By 
Colonei Prentiss Ingraham. 


18 Rifle and Revolver; or, The Littteton 
Gun Club on the Buffalo Range. By Captain | 
Frederick Whittaker. 


19 Wide-Awake George, The Boy Pioneer; 
or, Life in a Log Cabin. Incidents and‘Adven- 
tures in the Backwoods. By Edward Willett. 


20 The Dashing Dragoon; or, The Story of 
General George A. Custer, from West Point to 
the Big Horn. By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

21 Deadwood Dick as a Boy; or, Why 
Wild Ned Harris, the New-England Farm-lad, be- 
came the Western Prince of the Road. By Ed- 
ward L. Wheeler. 


22 The Boy Exiles of Siberia; or, The 
Watch-Dog of Russ!z. By T. C. Harbaugh. 


23 Paul De Lacy, The French Beast Charmer: 
or, New York Boys in the Jungles. A Story of 
Adventure, Peril and Sport in Africa. By C. 
Dunning Clark. 


24 The Sword Prince: The Romantic Life 
of Colonel Monstery, (American Champion-at- 
arms.) By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

5 Round the Camp Fire; or, Snow-Bound 

. at “Freeze-out Camp.”. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 

6 Snow-Shoe Tom or, New York Boys in 
the Wilderness. A Narrative of Sport and Peril 
| in Maine. By T. 0. Harbaugh. 


Pawnees. The Adventurous Career of Eddie 
Burgess of Nebraska. By Colonel Prentiss In- 
graham. 


28 Whe Chase of the Great White Stag 
and Camp and Canoe. By C. Dunning 
Clark. 

29 The Fortune-Hunter; or, Roving Joe 
as Miner, Cowboy, Trapper and Hunter. By 
A. H. Post. 

30 Walt Ferguson’s Cruise. A Tale of the 
Antarctic Sea. By C. Dunning Clark. 

31 The Boy Crusader; or, How a Page anda 
Fool Saved a King. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 

82 White Beaver, the Indian Medicine 
Chief; or, The Romantic and Adventurous 
Life of Dr. D. Frank Powell. By Col. Ingraham. 

33 Captain Ralph, the Young Explorer; or, 
The Centipede Among the Floes. By C. Dunning 
Clark. ; 

34 The Young Bear Hunters. A Story of 
the Haps and Mishaps of a Party of Boys in 
the Wilds of Northern Michigan. By Morris 
Redwing. 

35 The Lost Boy Whalers; or, In the Shadow 
of the North Pole. By T. C, Harbaugh. 

36 Smart Sim, the Lad with a Level Head. 
By Edward Willett. 

37 Old Tar Knuckle and His Boy Chums; or, 
The Monsters of the Esquimaux Border. By 
Roger Starbuck. 

38 The Settler's Son}; or, Adventures in the 
Wilderness and Clearing. By Edward S. Ellis. 

39 Night-Hawk George, and His Daring 
Deeds and Adventures in the Wilds of the South 
and West. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 


40 The Ice Elephant; or, The Castaways of 
the Lone Coast. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 

41 The Pampas Hunters; or, New York 
Boys in Buenos Ayres. By T. C. Harbaugh. 


| 42 The Woung Land-Lubber3; or, Prince 


Porter’s First Cruise. By C. Dunning Clark. 

43 Bronco Willy, the Saddle Prince. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham. 

44 The Snow Hunters; or, Winter in the 
Woods. By Barry De Forest. 

45 Jack, Harry and Tom. The Three 
Champion Brothers; or, Adventures of Three 
Brave Boys with the Tattooed Pirate. By Capt. 
Frederick Whittaker. 

46 The Condor Killers; or, Wild Adventures 
at the Equator. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

47 The Boy Coral-Wishers3 or, The Sea- 
Cavern £courge. By Roger Starbuck. 

48 Dick, the Stowaway 3 or, A Yankee Boy’s 
Strange Cruise. By Charles Morris. 

49 Tip Tressell, the Floater; or, Fortunes and 
Misfortunes on the Mississippi. By Edward 
Willett. 

50 The Adventurous Life of Nebraska 
Charlie, (Charles E. Burgess.) By Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham, 

Sl Whe Colorado Boys; or, Life on an Indigo 
Plantation. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

52 Honest Marry; or, The Country Boy Adrift 
in the City. By Charles Morris. 


a te eee 


60 The Young Trail Munters; 


63 Phe Adventurous Life 


72 Young Dick Taliet. 
73 Pat Mutloney’s Adventures; or, Silver 


84 Little Rifle; or, The Young Fur 


85 Fighting 


57 The Menagerie Hunter; or, Fanny H-- 


bart, the Animal Qneen. By Major H. Grenvill-. 


58 Lame 'Tim, the Mule Boy of the Mines; or, 


Life Among the Black Diamonds, By Charles 
Morris. 


59 Lud Lionheels, the Young Tiger Fighter. 


By Roger Starbuck. 
or, New 
York Boys in Grizzly Land. By T. C. Harbaugh. 


61 The Young Mustangers. By ©. D. Clark. 
62 The Tiger Hunters; or, The Colorado Boys 


in Tiger-Land, By Joseph 2. Badger, Jr: 


of Captain 
Jack, the Border Boy. (John W. Crawford, 
the Poet Scout.) By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. ~ 


64 The Young Moose-Hunters3 or, Trail 


and Camp-firein the New Brunswick Woods. By 
.. Wm. H, Manning. 


65 Black Horse Bill, the Bandit Wrecker; or, 


Two Brave Boys to the Rescue. 
Starbuck. 


By Roger 


66 Little Dan Rocks; or, The Mountain Kid's 


Mission. By Morris Redwing. 


67 °>Longshore Lije; or, How a Rough Bay 


Won His Way. By C. Dunning Clark. 


68 Flatboat Fred; or, The Voyage of the “ Ex- 


periment.”’ By Edward Willett. 


69 The Deer-Hunters 3 or, Life in the Ottawa 


Country. By John J. Marshall. 


70 Kentucky Ben, the Long Rifle of the Plains; 


or, The Boy Trappers of Oregon. 
Starbuck. 


By Roger 


71 The Boy Pilot; or, The Island Wreckers. 


By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
By Albert W, Aiken. 


Tongue, the Dacotah Queen, By C. L. Edwards. 


74 The Desert Rover; or, Stowaway Dick 


Among the Arabs. By Charles Morris. 


75 Whe Border Gunmaker; or, The Hunted 


Maiden. By James L. Bowen. 


76 The Kit Carson Club; or, Young Hawk- 


eyes in the Northwest. By T. C. Harbaugh. 


77 Left-Handed Pete, the Double-Knife, By 


Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 


78 TRhe Boy Prospector; or, The Scout of the 


Gold Ravine. By Roger Starbuck. 


79 Minonee, the Wood Witch; or, the Squatter’s 


Secret. By Edwin Emerson. 


80 The Boy Cruisers; or, Joe and Jap’s Big 


Find. By Edward Willett. 


81 The B-. reer Rovers 3 or. Lost on the Over- 


land Trail. By J. Miltou Hoffman. 


82 Alaska, the Wolf Queen; or, The Girty 


Brothers’ Donble Crime. 
Howard. 


By Captain Charles 


83 The Young Nihilist; or, A Yankee Poy 


Among the Russians. By Charles Morris. 
Hunters. 

By Capt. ‘‘ Bruin ’’ Adams. ' 

Fred; or, The Castaways of 

Grizzly Camp. By T. C. Harbaugh. 


. 86 Dr. Carver, the “ Evil Spirit” of the Plains, 


or, The Champion Shot of the World. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham. 


53 The Boy Betectives; or, The Young Cali- | 87 O}d Buff, the Mountaineer; or, The Trapper’s 


fornians in Shanghai. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

54 California Joe, The Mysterious Plainsman. 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 

55 Marry Somers, The Sailor-Boy Magician. 
By 8. W. Pearce. 


56 Nobody’s Boys; or, Life Among the Gipsies. 
By J. M. Hoffman. 


Strange Pet. By Captain “Bruin” Adams. 
A new issue every week. 
BrADLE’s Boy’s Lisrary is for sale by ail news- 


dealers, five cents per copy, or sent by mail on re- — 
ceipt of six cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PusuisHers, : 
98 William street, IT, Y. . 
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$1 Two Young Girls; 


56 Lo 
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American Copyright Novels and the Cream of Foreign Novelists, Unabridged. FOR FIV 
Ever Published! 2 


a 
__— 


The Cheapest Library 


E CENTS! 


i Phe Wasked BW ides or, Will She Marry | 


Fiim? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


2 Was it Love? or, Collegians and Sweet- | 


h hearts, By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
a 7 aie ik vide By Eaey a ag help 
ave eart; or, Startling! t i 
2 by Arabella Southworth. Ro i ae 
5 Bessie aynor, the Work Girl. 
‘William Mason Turner, M. D. aM BY 
$ phe Reemet Map ris ga. By Sara Claxton: 
A Dauehter of Kves; or, Blinded by Love. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell.’ ae 
_ ear je wecest. 
Aloe in the Worid; or, The Young Man’ 
Ward, By the author of “ Clifton,” att. nes 
LO A Pair of Gray Eyes. By Rose Kennedy. 


tl Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. 
Henrietta Thackeray. 3) Perse 


By Arabella Southworth. | 


12 His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, the Child of | 


Adoption. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
{3 Madcap, the Little @Quakeress; or, The 
Naval Cadet’s Wooing. By Corinne Cushman. 
14 Why I Married Him, By Sara Claxton. 
15 A Fair Face; or, Out in the World. by 
Bartley T. Campbell. 


16 Trust Mer Not; or, A True Knight.. By | 


Margaret Leicester. 

4 id A ag = ae vere c aie Aco ely > 

ol; or, The Ill-Starred Marriage.. B 

Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. gene 

19 Phe Broken Betrothals or, Love versus 
Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

20 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, The 
Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 

21 Now and Forever} or, Why Did She Mar- 
ry Him? By Henrietta Thackeray. 

22 The Bride of an Actor. By the author 
of “‘ Alone in the World,” “‘ Clifton,” etc. 


Claxton. 
24 Her wace Was Her Fortune, 


By Elea- 
not Blaine. a 


25 Ouly # ScRooimistress; or, Her Untold 93 povers Victory. 


_. _Bectet. By Arabella Southworth. 

£6 Without a Heart. By Col. P. Ingraham, 

27 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange 

Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

28 Sybil Chase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By 
rs. Ann §. Stephens. 

29 For Her Dear Sake. 

“0 The Bouquet Girl, 

$1 A Mad Marri ge. 


By Sara Claxton. 
By Agile Penne. 
ByMary A. Denison 


(32 Mariana, the Prima Donna; or, Roses 


and Lilies. By Arabella Southworth. 

3 Khe Three Sisters. By Alice Fleming. 

4 4 Marriage of Convenience; or, Was 
Hea Count? By Sara Claxton. 

6 All Against Hier. By Clara Augusta. 


3 
3 
3 


Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 

87 The Couitry Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 
38 His O<wn Again; or, Trust Her Not. By 
Arabella, Southworth. 

89 Flirtation, or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. 
By Jacob Abarbanell, (Ralph Royut.) 

40 Pledged to Marry. By Sara Claxton. 

41 Blind Devotion. By Alice Fleming. 


42 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second | 


Love.. By Arabella Southworth. 


43 The Baronet’s Secret; or, The Rival Half- | 


/ 95 Lettice Arnold. 


|! 98 Alice Learmont. 


84 The Laurel Bush. 


23 Leap Wea eg..0r, Why She Proposed. By Sara : 90 The 


26 Sir Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of His . “se 


Sisters. By Sara Claxton. 
44 The Only Daughter 5 cr, Brother against | 
Lover. By Alice Fleming. 


45 Hier Hidden Foe}; or, Love At All Odds. | 


By Arabella Southworth, 

46 fhe Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

47 Because She Loved Him; or, How Will 
It End? By Alice Fleming. 

48 In Spite of Herself; or, Jeannette’s Repa- 

i ration. By S.R, Sherwood. . 

49 Hiis HMeart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 

Sight. By Arabella Southworth, 


| 
| 


50 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisoner of | 


La Vintresse. By Mrs. Mary A, Denison, 


Farl. By Alice Fleming. 


or, The Bride of an : 


52 The Winged Messenger; or, Risking All | 


for a Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
53 Agnes lope, the Actress. By William 
: ason Turner, M. D 
54 One Woman’s Heart; or, Saved from the 
Street. _By George 8. Kaime. 
‘55 She Did Not Love Him; or, Stooping to 
Conquer. By Arabella Southworth. 
ve-Mad3 or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced 
’ nd——. By Wim. Mason Turner, M. D. 
$7.4 Brave Girl. By Alice Fieming. 
‘58 &he Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious 
_,. , Guardian. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
‘59 A Widow’s Wiles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. 
__. By Rachel Bernhardt, 
‘60 Cecil’s Deceit; or, The Diamond Legacy. 
‘i By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
6LA icked Heart. By Sara Claxton. 
62 The Maniac Bride. 
63 'The Creole Sisters. By 
‘64 What Jéalousy Did. 


Anna E. Porter. 
By Alice Fleming. 


65 The Wife's Secret. ‘By Col. Juan Lewis. 


66 A Brother's Sin 


or, 'Flora’s ‘ Forgiveness. 
By Rachel Bernhardt, : 


| 4127 One of the Family. 


By Margaret Blount | 


76 Charlotte Temple. 


—— 


Weavers and Weft. By M.E. Braddon. 
Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette. By 
Alexandre Dumas. 
The wo Orphans, By D’Enery. 
My Young Wife. By My Young Wife’s 
usband. 

72 The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas, 

73 Rose Michel; or, The Trials of a Factory 
Girl. By Maud Hilton. 

74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage: or, The Story 
of a Broidered Shield. By Ouida. 

75 The Black Lady of Duna. By J.S. Le 

By Mrs. Rowson. 


Fanu. 

77 Christian Oakley’s Mistake. By the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 

78 My Young Husband; or, A Confusion in 
the Family, By Myself. 

WO A ueen Amongst Women. By the 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne,” etc., ete. 

80 Her Lord and Master. By Florence 
Marryat. 

S81 Lucy Temple, Sister of Charlotte. 

82 A Long Time Ago. By Meta Orred. 

83 Playing for High Stakes. 
Thomas, 

By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

85, Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 

86 Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

87 The Romance ofa Poor Young Man. 
By Octave Feuillet. 

88 A Werrible Deeds; or, All for Gold. 
Emma Garrison Jones. 

89 A Gilded Sin. 
Thorn,”’ ete. 
Author’s Daughter. 

Howitt. 
92 Whe Jilt. By Charles Reade. . 
92 Bileen Alanna; or, the Dawning of the Day. 
By Dennis O'Sullivan. 
By B. L. Farjeon. 
94 The Quiet Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By Mrs. Marsh. 
96 Haunted Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 
97 Hugh Melton. By Katharine King. 
By Miss Mulock. 
By Mary 


By Fred- 


By Mary 


99 Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. 
Patriek. 


100 Through Fire and Water. 


erick Talbot. 
101 Hannah. By Mss Mullock. 
102 Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. 
$03 A Desperate Deed. By Erskine Boyd. 
104 Shadows on the Snow. By B. 
jeon, 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By 
W. M. Thackeray. 
From Dreams to Waking. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 


106 


107 Poor Zeph! By F..W. Robinson. 
108 Whe Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton. By George Eliot. 

109 Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses. By 
B. L, Farjeon. 
110 et Wandering Heir. By Charles 

eade, 4 
111 The Brother’s Bets; or, Within Six 
Weeks By Emilie Flygare Carlen. 
112 A Hero. By Miss Mulock. 
113 Paul and Virginia. From the French of 


Bernardin De St. Pierre. 

‘PRwas In fratalgar’s Bay. 
ter Besant and Jamos Rice, 
The Maid of Killeeno. 
Wietty. By Henry Kingsloy. 


By Wal- 


eray. ; 

123 Au Wsland Pearl, By B. L. Farjeon. 

124 Cousin Phillis, 

125 Leilas or, The Siege of Grenada. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lord Lytton). 

126 When the Ship Comes Home. 
Walter Besant snd James Rice. 

By James Payn. 

428 Whe Birthright. By Mrs. Gore. 

129 Motherless; or, The Farmer’s Sweetheart, 
By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. : 

130 Homeless; or, Two Orphan Girls in New 
York. By Albert W. Aiken. : e 

131 Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry c! 
Hearts. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

132 Sold for Gold, By Mrs. M. V. Victor, 

133 Lord Roth’s Sin, By Georgiana Dickens. 

134 Did He Love Her? By Bartley T. Camyp- 
bell. 

135 Sinned Against. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

136 Was She His Wife? By Mrs. Mary Reed 
Crowell. 

137 The Village ‘on the Chiff, By Miss 

Thackeray. 


By Annie | 


By | 
| 161 Pearl of Pearls. 
By the author of “Dora | 


. Far | 


By Wm. Black. | 


117 The Wayside Cross; or, The Raid of | 
Gomez. By Captain E. A. Milman. , | 

118 The Viear of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith, 

119 Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas. 

120 Whaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 

121 ‘Khe King of No-Land. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, 

122 Lovell, the Widower. By W. M. Thack- 


By | 


ed 


Forbidden Bans. By Arabella Southworth. | 138 Poor Waleria! or, The Broken Trot 


| By Margaret Blount. 

139 Margaret Graham. By G. P. R. James © 

140 Without Mercy. By Bartley T.Campbell. — 

| 14] Honor Bound, By Lillian Lovejoy. 

142 ari gs from Love. By Mrs. Harri¢ 

rving. 

143 Abducted; or, A Wicked Woman’s Work. — 
By Rett Winwood. 

| 144 A Strange Marriage. By Lillian Lovejoy, 

145 Two Girls Lives. By Mrs. Mary 

Crowell. 

A Desperate Venture; or, For Love: 

Own Sake. By Arabella Southworth. 

147 The War of Hearts. By Corinne Cush- 


man. 

148 Which Was the Woman ? or, Strangely 
Misjudged. By Sara Claxton. 

49 An Ambitious Girl; or, She Would Be 
An Actress. By Frances Helen Davenport. 


| 
| 


LE cel a el el el oe el 


| 176 Adria, the Adopted. 


| 188 


50 Love Lord of All. By Alice May Fleming. 

51 A Wild Girl. By Corinne Cushman. 

A Miau’s Sacrifice, By Harriet Irving. 

Did SI. Sin. By Mrs. akg Reed Crowe: 

He Loves We Not, By Lillian Lovejoy. 

Winning Ways. By Margaret Blount. 

What She Cost Him; or, Crooked Paths. 

By Arabella Southworth, 

A Girls Licart, By Rett Winwood. 

A Bitter Mistake; or, A Young Girl’s: 

Folly, By Agnes Mary Shelton. 

9 Lady Hfelen’s Vow; or, The Mother’s: 

Secret. By the Late Mrs. ¥. F. Ellet. 

160 Buying a Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

By A. P. Morris, Jr. 

162 A Fat-ful Games; or, Wedded and Parted. 
By Sara Claxton. . 

163 The Creole Cousins; or, False as Fair. 
By Philip 8. Warne. 

164 A Seathing Ordeal; or, May Langley’s: 
Mad Marriage. By Mrs. Georgiana Dickens.. 

165 A Strange Girl. By Albert W, Aiken, 

166 A Man’s Sin. By Rett Winwood, 

167 ‘Phe Hand of Fate; or, The Wreck of 

: Two Lives. By Arabella Southworth. 
168 '‘fwo Fair Women. By Wm. M. Turner. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Mek Dore Coro 
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169 Tempted Whrough Love; or, One 
Woman's Error. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

170 Blind Barbara’s Secret. By Mary 
Grace Halpine. 

171 A Woman's Witchery; or, Through 
Much Tribulation. By Sara Claxton. ] 
172 Black Eyes an Wine. By Corinne 
Cushman. / 
173 Whe Cost of a Folly. By Georgiana 

Dickens. 
174 ihe Pretty Puritan. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. y 
175 Is Love a peceery F or, Revenge is 
Sweet By Arabella Southworth. 


By Jennie Davis; 
Burton, ; 
For the Woman He Loved} or, Fate- 
ful Links. By Agnes Mary Shelton. 
he Locked Heart. By Corinne Cushman- 
Paried by Wreachery. By Harriet Irving. 
Was °r¢ a Wife? or, The Proof of Love. 
By Rett Winwood, 
Under a Clouds or, A Daughter’s Sas- 
picion. Ky Sara Claxton. 
Am American Queenj or, The Heart of 
or, Diamond Cut: 


Gold. ky Grace iviortimer. 
Diamond. By Lillian Lovejoy. 


1 Wy td 
178 
179 
180 
18st 
182 


183 A P int of Honors 


| 484 Pursued to the Altar. By Corinne: 
Cushman. 
185 Put to a Test; or, A Fortune Hunter's 


Fate. By Georgiana Dickens. 

The Verrible 'Cruth 3 or, The Thornhurst’ 

Mystery. By Jennie Davis Burton. 

Outwitted by Herself; or, A Mother's: 

Scheme, By Arabella Southworth. 

Fl. rette, Child of the Street; or, A Pearl 

Beyond Price. By Col. Prentiss ngraham. 

189 Her Guardian’s Sacrifice 5 or, A Name 
in the Balance. By Sara Claxton. a 

190 Pretty and Proud, or, The Gold-Bug of 
Frisco. By Corinne Cushman, 

191 A Woman’s Maneuver; or, Purse, not’ 
Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

192 Whe Bitter Feud. By Jennie Davis Bure 
ton. 

193 Breaking the Fetters; or, The Gypsy’S 
Secret. By Georgiana Dickens. a 

94 The Miysterious Guardiam; or Litt 

1 Clare, me Opera Singer. By Corinne Cushman- 

195 Im the Balance}; or, A Shadowed Love 
By Arabella Southworth. 

196 Jule, the Jewess; or, the Miser Million 
aire. By Dr, Noel Dunber. 


186 
187 


A new issue every week. 


Tar WAVERLEY Liprary is for sale by al News* 
dealers, five cents per copy, or sent by mail on re" 


ceipt of six cents each. 
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"98 William street, New York. — 


